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Airlines of the world grossed $1.7 billion last year. This year or next, world air 
transport will become a two billion dollar business, half of this within the 
U. S. 








Total world air traffic has doubled in the past five years. In 1951, 39 million passengers 
were carried—an average daily lift of 107,000. 





Air service continues to expand. At the end of last year the total world mileage ap- 
proximated 750,000 miles and reached into 140 countries. 





Airlines will be devoting more attention from now on to airports and civic affairs. 
Closing of Newark Airport brought action in the U. S. Also, there’s strong 
movement among airport operators to set maximum noise level standard, 
maximum runway length and maximum weight per wheel on runways. 





Manufacturers are going to have to start designing commercial aircraft to meet re- 
quirements of communities as well as airlines, especially for noise, runway 
length and whee] weight. Top engineers have admitted they can do something 
about noise—now they’ll be expected to produce. 





Higher operating costs and greater ton-mile capacity have dimmed airlines’ financial 
outlook for 1952. Operating incomes were off sharply for first two months. 





Here’s what happened to the 15 trunks: operating income dropped from $6,394,000 


in January, 1951, to $2,882,000 in January, 1952. Only Delta and National did 
better this year than last, although Northwest cut its loss for that month. 





February looks worse than January for those airlines reporting to date. Instead of 
total operating income of $1,882,000 for 11 lines reporting, this February showed 
total loss of $759,000. American dropped from $1,745,000 to $33,000. 





Major cost factor yet to hit the airlines with full force is parts. Surplus parts are 
dwindling and not available for new equipment. Some real shocks are ahead. 





Sum up the U. S. airline picture this way: it’s serious, not critical. It will become 
critical unless remedial action is taken to boost revenues greatly. Airlines 
have tough financing period ahead this year and next. Outlook isn’t dark but 
it’s definitely grey and can get darker. 
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CAB Refuses to Renew 
Mid-West Certificate 


For the second time in the history 
of the local service airline experiment, 
CAB has refused to renew the certificate 
of a local carrier. By a 3-2 vote, Board 
found that Mid-West Airlines, now 
owned by Purdue Research Foundation, 
should terminate operations on June 30, 
1952, because of “high cost” to the Gov- 
ernment. Members Josh Lee and Joseph 
P. Adams dissented. 

Majority claimed it would cost the 
Government “more than $4 for each $1 
of revenue provided by users of the 
service” if MWA were permitted to con- 
tinue. Only other line refused renewal 
was Florida Airways several years ago. 

MWA started service October 21, 
1949 to take care of service needs of 
cities on the MWA certificate, CAB 
ordered immediate hearings on the ques- 
tion of possible transfer of the points to 
trunk-line certificates. One possibility is 
that United would get Scottsbluff, Neb., 
as an intermediate on transcontinental 
route No. 1. Other points would, under 
the Board’s tentative proposal, go to 
Mid-Continent Airlines. 


Colonial Votes on New 
Directors, NAL Merger 


Colonial Airlines’ stockholders were 
voting as this issue went to press on di- 
rectors for the coming year, and whether 
or ‘not to sell the company’s assets to 
National Airlines. 

At a heated stockholders’ meeting 
in Wilmington, Del., on Apr. 16, an 
Independent Stockholders Committee 
presented a slate of directors in opposi- 
tion to the management slate. The com- 
mittee also opposes the sale to NAL, 
and favors instead a sale to Eastern. The 
meeting has been recessed from day to 
day while the votes are counted. 


Airlines Increase Local 
and Joint Fares by $1 


Domestic scheduled airlines have 
been authorized to increase local and 
joint passenger fares $1 as a means of 
combatting the economic threat posed 
by spiralling costs. But a simultaneous 
proposal to eliminate the 5% round- 
trip discount has been turned down by 
CAB which has ordered a general in- 
vestigation of all domestic passenger 
fares of certificated carriers. 
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The $1 increase in local fares was 
put into effect by some lines on April 
16 and by others on April 27. 

The $1 fare hike is estimated to 
mean an additional $16 million annually 
to the airlines. They would have gotten 
an extra $12 million if the round-trip 
discount elimination plan had gone 
through. 


NAL Wins Court Stay of 
Southern Interchange 


New southern transcontinental 
interchange service via Eastern, Braniff 
and TWA, slated to begin April 14, has 
been delayed indefinitely by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. Acting on a National Air- 
lines’ request, the Court stayed CAB’s 
order authorizing the interchange, pend- 
ing review. 

Stay was issued four days before the 
service was to start and came in the 
midst of elaborate inaugural ceremonies 
being held in the cities slated to re- 
ceive the service. NAL’s attorney John 
W. Cross won the stay award on argu- 
ments, that the interchange would di- 
vert $2,000 daily from National and 
that National did not have adequate 
opportunity to contest the interchange 
service before CAB. 

No date has yet been set for fur- 
ther court action, but airline attorneys 
estimate it will be several months before 
a final determination can be made. 


Panagra Tests DC-3 
With R-2000 Engines 


Tests are now underway by CAA 
and Pan American-Grace Airways lead- 
ing to certification of the Douglas DC-3 
powered by Pratt & Whitney R-2000 
engines. Tests have been conducted by 
CAA’s second region (Atlanta) at 
Miami, Fla., and additional tests are 
scheduled at Lima, La Paz and Quito in 
South America late this month. 

The R-2000 engines would not be 
used to provide higher horsepower or 
take-off gross weights at sea level, as 
might be expected, but rather to im- 
prove altitude performance. Engines 
would be limited to the 1200 horse- 
power of the regular R-1830 DC-3 en- 
gine but could maintain this power, and 
consequently improve take-off perform- 
ance and loads, up to 7,500 feet altitude. 
Maximum cruising power of the R-2000 
is 1100 horsepower which can be main- 
tained up to about 15,000 feet altitude. 
This installation would permit higher 
cruising speed at altitude and lower 
fuel consumption per horsepower. 


News At Deadline 
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Braniff DC-3's to Sell 
for $66,000 to $90,000 


Braniff International Airways’ fleet 
of 12 Douglas DC-3’s will be sold at 
prices ranging from $65,917.50 to $90,000 
concurrent with deliveries of their fleet 
of 20 Convair Liner 340’s starting in 
July. Tentative schedule of sales, based 
on estimated deliveries, includes one 
plane immediately, three in July, one in 
November, 2 each in December, Janu- 
ary and February and one in March. 

Braniff’s DC-3’s ranging in total 
flying time from 18,846 hours to 37,943 
hours, will be sold for a basic price of 
$65,000 per plane with no flight time, 
prior to overhaul, left on the airframe 
or engines. Total aircraft price will 
include the basic price plus $2.50 per 
hour of airframe time remaining on the 
aircraft up to 8,000 hours and $2.50 per 
engine hour still left on the engines up 
to 1,000 hours. Prices are based on fly- 
away condition, Dallas, Tex. 


Low-Cost Omni 


New terminal omni-range design 
which promises to sell for $5,000-$7,000 
contrasted with over $90,000 for regular 
omni has been designed and built by 
Air Transport Association’s air naviga- 
tion and traffic control division. It is de- 
signed to fill a need for improved aids 
at 200-300 airline stops now lacking 
them. Tests have been conducted at 
Friendship International Airport, Balti- 
more. 


Non-Sked Regulation 


A proposed regulation (amendment 
to Part 42 of CAR) to tighten up opera 
tions of non-scheduled airlines has been 
released by CAA and CAB. It proposes 
a 30-day intensified route inspection pro 
gram by CAA, more rigid pilot quali- 
fications, and requires each non-sked to 
name a chief pilot and an adequate 
number of check pilots. 


Boyer to Leave APB 


Harold R. (Bill) Boyer, Aircraft 
Production Board chairman, is planning 
to leave his government post Apr. 30 
and return to General Motors. 


NAL Names Calhoun 


C. H. Calhoun, former vice presi- 
dent of Mid-Continent Airlines, has 
been named system director of mainte- 
nance and engineering by Nation Air- 
lines. Calhoun had been with MCA 
since 1943 and for 14 years prior to that 
was with TWA in supervisory positions. 

(More news on page 149) 
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RIME antisubmarine patrol plane of 
Pa U.S. Navy is the Lockheed P2V-5 
‘*‘Neptune’’—one of a long series of 
military and naval aircraft to rely on 
Goodyear bullet-sealing fuel tanks for 


added protection. 


Tanks used in the “Neptune” are lineal 
descendants of the first practical airplane 
self-sealing tank developed by Goodyear 
at the end of World War I and the 
improved tank standard in U, S. Military 
craft in World War II. It features a lining 
of synthetic rubber and cord in a com- 
pletely nonmetal tank—effectively seals 
itself when punctured. 


Here—as in planes of all types the world 
over—Goodyear developments are relied 
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Installing Goodyear bullet-sealing tank in wing 
of Lockheed P2V-5. Smaller picture shows latest 
production model of this plane in flight. 





upon to increase safety and dependabil- 
ity. For further details on bullet-sealing 
tanks — or tires, tubes, wheels, brakes 
and Airfoam Super-Cushioning—write 


today to: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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Alrfoam—T, M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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The 13th edition of ‘Air Transport Facts and 
Figures’, compiled by the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America, is included as a special 
feature of this issue, beginning opposite page 
70. 
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American Aviation Daily (including International Aviation): Published daily 
except Saturdays, ounaees and holidays. > > pea $18 one month; 
$200 one year. Daniel S. Wentz II, managing edito 


American Aviation Directory Published twice A} Ya spring and fall. Single 
copy, $7.50. Marion E. Grambow, managing ed 


Official Airline Guide: Monthly publication of airline schedules and fares. 
Subscriptions: U. S. A. and countries belonging to the Pan American 
Postal Union, including Spain and the Philippines, $9.00 one year, Canada, 
$9.50. All other countries, $11.00. Published from editorial offices at 139 
= Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. Central 6-5804. C. N. Johnson, managing 
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American Aviation Traffic News (incorporating Air Tariff Reports): Published 
daily except Saturdays, a and holidays. Subscriptions: $150 a year 
Preble Staver, managing editor. 
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An ominous phrase takes on new meaning 
when Chase ASSAULT Transports deliver Field 
Artillery BATTERY men and equipment to 
‘orward combat areas by landing. A dream 
in World War 2, this technique is a reality today 
as a result of combined research effort by the 
Air Force- Army-Chase Aircraft team. 

“Sweating out” delivery of equipment by costlier, 
less reliable methods is a thing of the past for 
the combat man. The Assault Transport delivers 
it right where it’s needed—- by landing-—ready 
for immediate employment. 



















When & Where 


May 5-7—Symposium, “Progress in 
Quality Electronic Components,” 
sponsored by Institute of Radio 
Engineers, American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, and Radio & 
Television Manufacturers Assn., 
Dept. of Interior Auditorium; 
registration, Roger Smith Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 8-9—Fifth Annual Wisconsin Aero- 
nautics Conference, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

May 9-10—National Aeronautic Assn., 
National Air Meet, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

May 12-14—Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, National Conference on 
Airborne Electronics, Dayton 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 

May 14-16—Society for Experimental 
Stress Analysis, Spring Meeting, 
Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 15-16—American Helicopter So- 
ciety, 8th Annual Forum, Wash- 
ington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 15-16—Southeastern Airport Man- 
agers’ Assn., semi-annual meet- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

May 17-18—National Pilots Air Meet 
and Races, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

May 22-24—American Society for Qual- 
ity Control, Sixth Annual Con- 
vention, Syracuse, N. Y. 

May 25—Chicago Air Fair, Midway 
Airport, sponsored by Chicago 
Junior Assn. of Commerce & 
Industry. 

June 1-3—Airport Lighting Conference, 
sponsored by American Associa- 
tion of Airport Executives, Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. 

June 1-6—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Summer Meeting, Ambas- 
sador and Ritz-Carlton Hotels, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 10—National Fire Protection As- 

sociation, Special Aviation Sem- 

inar, Statler Hotel, New York. 








International 


Apr. 28—IATA Warsaw Convention 
Special Committee, Bermuda. 

Apr. 30—IATA Legal Committee, Ber- 
muda. 

May 5—IATA, Fifth Annual Technical 
Conference, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

May 11—IATA Traffic Committee, 15th 
Meeting, Buenos Aires. 

May 12—IATA Clearing House & Rev- 
enue Accounting Sub-Committee, 
Rome. 

May 19—IATA, Technical Committee, 
Thirteenth Meeting, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

May 27—-ICAO, Sixth General Session, 

Montreal. 















Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Maryland « 
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ADVANCED TRAINER... 


FOR THE FIRST GUIDED MISSILES GROUP, U.S. ARMY 


The United States Army Field Forces today 
is training its first Guided Missiles Group 
with Fairchild Missiles. In firing these ad- 
vanced type anti-aircraft missiles, the Army 
Field Forces is preparing now for the day 
when missile batteries will defend cities and 
vital military installations. 

Firing on the desert missile range at 
Ft. Bliss, Texas, officers and enlisted cadres 
are learning the skills and techniques neces- 
sary for the tactical application of these 


new weapons under conditions similar to 
those in actual combat. 

Fairchild’s Guided Missiles Division also is 
providing similar anti-aircraft missiles for the 
United States Navy and the United States 
Air Force. Its advanced engineering and 
technical facilities are being devoted to the 
design and development of new missiles and 
improved versions of current missiles to pro- 
vide our Armed Forces with the latest and 
best possible weapons. 


The Fairchild Plant at Wyandanch, L. |.—The World's First Privately Built Missile Plant 


—A=5 FAIRCHILD Gositad Miteiler Divivion 


1952 


WYANDANCH, L. I., 


Fairchild Engine and Stratos Divisions, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 








Now Flying —The F7U-3 Cutlass 


The F7U-3 Cutlass, designed by Chance Vought 
Aircraft’s engineers to outfly or out-fight any other 
carrier-based fighter in the world, has made its 
initial flight. 

The twin-jet F7U-3 is larger but similar in ap- 
pearance to the F7U-1. It promises to be an even 
more formidable weapon for the Navy’s carrier- 


borne arsenal than its predecessor, the first swept 
wing, tailless fighter to fly from a flat-top. 


The new version is being produced to give the 
U. S. Fleet a fighter with superior high-altitude per- 
formance, greater range, greater rate of climb, ex- 
ceptional maneuverability and the firepower to 
deliver deadly blows in combat. 


Chance Vought Aircraft . ass, sexs 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Appraisal—1951-1952 





N the occasion of this third annual review of 

world air transport, the most concise appraisal 
of the health of the industry is to be found in the 
words of Per A. Norlin, president of Scandinavian 
Airlines System. 

“A few years ago during the 1947 airline 
financial crisis,’ he says, “we were telling our 
bankers and our governments that ‘it isn’t as bad 
as it looks.’ Today, with several prosperous years 
behind us we are having to tell those same bankers 
and those same governments that ‘it isn’t as good as 
it looks.’ ” 

What Mr. Norlin means is that after several 
years of achieving economic benefits from new equip- 
ment providing lower ton-mile costs, of achieving 
greater efficiency, and of expanding traffic, the infla- 
tionary cost trend is again catching up with all or 
at least most of the airlines of the world. What he 
means is that the net income figures for 1950 and 
1951 should not be used as a guide to 1952 and 1953. 

In the United States, particularly, there is an 
additional factor to higher costs that is playing a 
major role in dampening the outlook for 1952 in com- 
parison with the two previous years. This factor is 
available seat-miles. Fleet additions are providing 
a vast expansion of seat capacity at a time when 
fixed costs per ton-mile such as fuel, labor, and parts 
are on the increase. 

Total income is still rising and will hit all- 
time highs in 1952—but operating incomes are show- 
ing very sharp drops so far this year. The gap be- 
tween expenses and incomes began to narrow 
markedly during the fourth quarter of 1951. Approval 
by the CAB early this month of a $1-per-ticket 
charge will remedy part of the trouble, but such a 
charge is more of a “gimmick” than anything else 
and does not tackle the fundamental per-mile pricing 
policy of the entire industry. 

The imponderable in the economic outlook is 
whether the airlines can continue to expand traffic 
to fill the additional seats and at the same time 
obtain the price for their product necessary to keep 
in the black and avoid subsidy. Adding more coach 
service is not the complete cure which some 
crusaders believe, since coach service must largely 
be restricted to major terminals and major routes, 
and consequently does not affect the bulk of the air- 
line network. But more coach service is a certainty. 

Air transport both here and abroad is being 
belabored to lower fares in order to tap a broader 
market, yet the same pricing philosophy is not applied 
to any other product or service. The railroads of 
the U. S. have just received their twelfth freight 
rate increase since the war. Airline fares are virtually 
at the 1939 level. The same individuals who berate 
the airlines for not lowering fares pay 50% to 100% 
more for food, clothing, automobiles, radios, and the 
like, without so much as a whimper. What is there 
about an airline seat that is so different from the 
economics of other industries and services? 

The truth is that the airlines of the world 
have never been permitted by their governments 
to put aside enough money to pay a proper return 
on investment, or to price their product according 
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to the economic standards applied to other industries 
and services. The CAB, for example, has virtually 
apologized for the modest airline net incomes for 
1950 and 1951—but within the next 18 months the 
airlines must perform a heavy financing program 
and no one in either industry or government knows 
how it will be accomplished. 

What is needed in the U. S. is a realistic and 
honest joint economic study by government and in- 
dustry on airline finances for the next two years. 
To what extent is the drop in operating incomes due 
to available seat-miles, to increase costs, and to such 
setbacks as the New York airport situation? What 
will be required for airline financing this year and 
next? How can the fare structure be adjusted to 
benefit both trunk and short-haul services? Such a 
study needs to be performed immediately, for there 
are tangible signs of a genuine crisis ahead unless 
remedial steps are taken. The situation is not yet 
critical—but it is serious. 

The airlines have other problems ahead, as 
well. The Newark Airport closing brought into focus 
many neglected phases of public affairs and the sub- 
sequent work of the airlines and the New York Port 
Authority has resulted in a healthy public relations 
approach never known before in the New York 
metropolitan area. The airlines are beginning to 
realize that attention needs to be given to airports; 
the entire subject has been long neglected. 

But a new and expanded sense of public re- 
lations is needed far beyond the airport problems. The 
industry is facing more serious financial times with- 
out having “sold” its achievements to the public. 
There is still a widespread belief that the scheduled 
airlines are highly subsidized, that they comprise an 
“entrenched interest” against the common good, and 
that they are inefficient. In the early years as a 
struggling industry, the airlines could count on 
volunteer civic crusaders to come to their aid from 
coast to coast. This isn’t true today. The industry 
must face its neglected public relations problem soon 
or pay a far greater price in emergency defensive 
measures later on. The industry hasn’t attained 
maturity as yet in either its public relations or public 
affairs approach. It has merchandised seats—but it 
hasn’t learned to merchandise itself as a strong 
economic and industrial force. 

But these problems are characteristic of a 
lusty and growing industry. Air transport is one 
of very few enterprises in the world with a future 
virtually unlimited. Total traffic around the world 
has doubled in the past five years. More than 
750,000 miles of routes are being served. This year 
marks the beginning of commercial jet transport serv- 
ice. Trans-Atlantic air coach broadens the traffic 
horizons materially. A common sense approach to 
economic problems by government regulatory agen- 
cies and the airlines themselves can keep the industry 
healthy and continually expanding. 
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De-Icers for fighters in Korea 


designed and tested in 21 days 


NGINEERS didn’t think it could be 
done—fasten a De-Icer to the wing 
leading edge of high-speed aircraft. Okay 
on airliners and cargo ships and level- 
flying bombers. But in power dives and 
fast climbs of fighter combat, would 
De-Icers ever stay on? ‘Wouldn't they 
foul up the planes’ flight characteristics? 
But after experience with icing con- 
ditions in Korea, the Navy decided they 
had to find a way to protect their fighter 
planes from ice. The plane manufac- 
turers, the Navy and B. F. Goodrich 
put their onde together. For the 
Douglas Skyraider (bottom photo) 
design, production and first tests with 
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a new kind of De-Icer took 32 days. 
For Chance Vought’s Corsair (top 
photo) the time was 21 days. Net results 
of the tests: Even in high-speed dives, 
the new De-Icers came through without 
a sign of damage; there were no appre- 
ciable effects on flight characteristics. 

The speed of these two installations 
and their successful performance 
resulted from the backlog of years of 
research and development with BFG 
pneumatic De-Icers. New cements were 
ready. The entire surface was cemented 
to the wing. There was also an extra 
screwed-on fairing strip for further 
reinforcement. 


The new BFG De-Icers operate safely 
at 15 to 18 lbs. pressure. They are light 
in weight, yet tough and long-lasting. 
Take up little space for their plumbing. 
Are easily maintained. B. F. Goodrich 
engineers have the longest, most com- 
plete background of experience in the 
field of airplane ice protection. For help 
in your aircraft icing problems, write 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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TOLEDO Increased domestic passenger miles 42.3%. Rest 
of industry gained 31.6%. 

Ordered ten new 44-passenger Convair 340’s 
for delivery beginning in June, 1953. 


Reduced dependency on subsidy by carrying 
more mail for less mail pay, while sharply in- 
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ST.LOUIS . * 
EVANSVILLE creasing non-mail revenues. 

Per Cent 
SPRINGFIELD PADUCA 1951 1950 Increase 
” Totol operating reverves $16,236,930 $12,885,044 26.0% 

Net income ofter taxes 

/ (including special items 

of $267,983 in 1951 
LITTLE ROCK iy MEMPHIS ond $320,909 in 1950) $ 1,130,959 $ 856035 32.1% 
Net income per shore $2.22 $1.68 32.1% 
HOT SPRINGS Dividends paid per shore $ .65 $50 W0% 
PINE BLUFF Capital ot end of yeor $ 4893445 $ 4,893,645 - 

GREENWOOD Eorned surplus ot end 
= sonnse of yeor $ 1,964,347 $ 1,164,450 68.7% 

= / JACKSON Number of shores 
SHREVEPORT outstanding 509,326 509,326 ~- 
BEAUMONT \ Book value per shore $13.46 $11.89 13.2% 
PORT ARTHUR 
/ \ PROPOSED INTERCHANGES 
HOUSTON NEW OR . Providing through, one-plane service over the 
\ routes of 


(1) C & S and Pan-American Airways between 
Chicago and Mexico City, with Houston as the 
interchange point. 

(2) C & S and Trans World Airlines between 


Houston and New York, with St. Louis and 

Indianapolis as alternate interchange points. 
SERVING A RAPIDLY | navana 
GROWING AREA ~ 


as “e— —- hd 
The growth of Chicago & Southern is a " 
direct reflection of the rapid development 


of the territory it serves. C & S routes con- 
nect the teeming manufacturing centers of 











the Midwest with the booming industrial KING ——~ 
(a South and Gulf Coast. They link the oil ‘Moma JN 
‘ and mining enterprises of Venezuela with 


the industrial centers of the U. S., and 
Chicago & Southern planes continue to 


carry more and more vacationists to the 
popular resort centers of Havana and a hiner ye So . YY - 


Jamaica. In addition, C & S$ provides excel- 
lent connecting service to Rio de Janeiro, General Offices, Memphis 14, Tennessee. 


Sao Paulo and other South American points. 
g TARAGAS = 
Venervela 


LTHILALGO & SOWTHERN AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE SCHEDULED AIR LINES OF THEU. §S > 16th YEAR of PERFECT SAFETY 
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Most versatile troop and cargo carrier 
in the air today, the Douglas Globe- 
master gives our Armed Forces new 
mobility in either attack or defense. 


Designed to take off at a gross weight 
of more than 87 tons, the Globemaster I 
—in flight tests—exceeded planned ca- 
pacity by nearly 18 tons. This aerial 
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—the Douglas C-124 Globemaster! 


giant can lift 94% of all types of military 
vehicles fully assembled . . . tanks, bull- 
dozers, huge cranes and loaded trucks. 


A single C-124 can transport 200 com- 
pletely equipped troops across the 
Atlantic and land with generous fuel re- 
serves. When used as an airborne hospi- 
tal, it can accommodate 127 litter pa- 


Depend on DOUGLAS 








2000 miles nonstop with 


200 fully armed troops... 





a I 










or 25 tons of cargo 








tients . . . plus all of the necessary 
doctors, nurses and attendants. 
Performance of the C-124 Globemaster 
is another example of Douglas leader- 
ship in aviation. Buildimg planes that can 
be mass-produced to fly faster and 
farther with a bigger payload is always the 
basic rule of Douglas design. 
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"EXECUTIVE STOP Washington 26 


Easton Municipal Airport 
Offers Complete Facilities 

. . .. . Put down on either one of the two 4000 ft. paved runways. Re- 
for the Executive 4 ircra ft ceive complete Cities Service Aircraft Servicing ... the finest in the 
Op erator W » 0 Tra vels to world. Enjoy a leisurely ride into Easton in comfortable Cities Service 


station wagons. Spend a restful and enjoyable evening in the Tide- 
. 
Wa shingto n, i. water Inn, Easton’s ultra-modern, ninety-five room hotel. Arise re- 


freshed the next morning and make your twenty minute hop into 





STOP AT THE EASTON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT IN MARYLAND 














Washington. 

Easton’s 500-acre Municipal Airport is the perfect answer for the 
busy flying executive who does business in Washington, D.C. Why 
not stop over next time you’re near by? 


Easton —A Regular 
All American's big DC 3 planes land and take 
off from Easton’s long 4000 ft. runways daily 


CITIES SERVICE 
——7 F [a Private Plane Operators find Complete Servicing Facilities Complete 
ST | ciel Easton the perfect stopover when Cities Service aircraft maintenance ...speedy, 
—_———* -<—— al en route to Washington, D.C efficient. Hangar space easily available. 
AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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New York - Chicago - In the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co 








STRATOCRUISER SERVICE COAST TO COAST, HAWAII, ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 
NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS -ST.PAUL, WINNIPEG, SEATTLE- TACOMA, 
EDMONTON, SPOKANE, PORTLAND...HAWAII...CANADA... ALASKA... JAPAN... KOREA ... OKINAWA ... FORMOSA... CHINA. .. PHILIPPINES 
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It’s the years of specialized experience 
in developing the finest retread for air- 
craft tires that results in the unsur- 
passed safety, dependability and wear- 
ability of Thompson Extra- Landings 
Retreads. 

Over 100,000 aircraft tires retreaded 
by Thompson’s precision methods have 
greatly reduced landing costs. Nothing 
less than Thompson's guality retread- 
ing could have provided this! 
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2? vu 
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Ribbed or 
Slotted... 


THOMPSON 
ExtraLandings 


lm RETREADS 


are a monument 
to long wear 


USED MORE 

THAN ANY OTHER 
RETREADS BY AIR- 
LINES THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD! 





hatin * tos 
fy Write, phone or wire nearest THOMPSON plant for prompt and efficient service 
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Worlds Larges 


EASTERN PLANT 
International Airport - Miami 48, Florida 
Phone 88-1681 


(ig 


Retreader of rbirplang 





CORPORATION 


tres 
WESTERN PLANT 


18th & Minnesota Sts. - San Francisco 7, Calif 
Mission 7-7320 









For Years EASTERN Air Lines 


Has Specified Goodall Fabries 



























Chief Engineer of Eastern You'll find your interior trim problems greatly 

Air Lines, Charles Froesch simplified when the fabrics you choose are pro- 

says, “We believe that experi- duced by people who understand air lines’ needs 

ence counts—in flying planes as Goodall does. These Blended-to-Perform Fab- 

or weaving fabrics. Our choice rics help build business by assuring passenger 

of Goodall Fabrics is based eomfort and satisfaction... help reduce costs be- 

on Goodall’s long experience cause they're easy to clean and retain their beauty : 
in the field. For many years through years of heavy wear. j 


CHARLES FROESCH _ - 
we have chosen Goodall Fab- 


« 


rics exclusively and through previous installa- f 


a ee 


tions we know that Goodall’s seat coverings give 
extra cushioning comfort...that their aircraft 
carpeting and harmonizing draperies give us ex- 


actly the decorative effect we want... plus long 








wear and easy maintenance. That’s why, wherever 
Eastern goes, Goodall goes, too!” 





bes a ial . = > 
THE FENEST NAME. JN Fabrics: 


oe tt? 


© 1952, Goodall Fabrics, Inc. Subsidiary, Goodal!l-Sanford, Inc. (Sole Makers of World-Famous PALM BEACH® Cloth) *Registered Trode Mork 
GOODALL FABRICS, INC. - NEW YORK + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ LOS ANGELES 
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ESTIMATED FINAL PRODUCTION ump 
RATE 1.5 PER MONTH 
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45 COMPLETED IN 1954 


BRITISH ESTIMATE APPROX. 1 PER MONTH 
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BRITAIN’S LEAD in jet transport production, which the U. S. 
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will not be able to eliminate until 


1958, is expected to accelerate U. S. action in this field and shape the next major equipment program. 


Billion Dollar Equipment Market—But No Jet 


Postwar sales of U. S. transport manufacturers 
reach 1,200 mark but turbojet problem remains. 


By Wim D. Perreaucr 


HE AIRLINES of the United 

States, scheduled and non-scheduled, 
grossed more than a billion dollars in 
revenues in 195]. It was a spectacular 
performance made possible by an even 
more spectacular equipment program 
(see graph, page 19). 


1,200 Sold Since War 


Since the end of World War II, 
five U. S. transport manufacturers have 
sold the world’s airlines more than 1,200 
aircraft. Cash value of the nearly 900 
transports delivered to the airlines dur- 
ing this period was over $640 million, 
including selected spare equipment. The 
300-odd airline transports now in the 
process of production will swell the 
value of prime aircraft sales to over 
$1 billion. 

Engines, propellers, aircraft and en- 
gine accessories, and related equipment 
put the grand total for commercial 
transport aircraft, engines, and equip 
ment at more than $1 billion. 

The big question today is: Will 
the commercial transport and equip- 
ment program hold up? 
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Typical of the signs which prompt 
this question: 


®In the two-year period ending in 
December, 1952, the scheduled U. S. 
airlines will have added more than 16 
million seat-miles to their daily airlift 
capacity. This is a moderate estimate 
of increased capacity, based on actual 
plane block speeds, relatively low utili- 
zation of aircraft, and other modest as- 
sumptions. The total may reach 20 mil- 
lion daily seat-miles. 


® Last month (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
April 14) the Departments of Defense 
and Commerce, recognizing the air- 
line fleet of aircraft as essential to the 
country’s defense effort, established a 
mobilization policy which will see 400 
of the prime four-engine transports 
modified immediately for ultimate trans- 
fer to military operations within 48 
hours of any all-out mobilization re- 
quirement. 

In announcing the details of this 
mobilization plan, the Government noted 
that the airlines will still be able to 
carry their 1951 volume of traffic after 
these 400 planes are “drafted.” This 
will require about a 25% increase in 


utilization, reallocation of the fleet, and 
similar drastic measures, but the fact 
remains that removal of 400 of its long- 
haul aircraft will not cripple the in- 
dustry. This is the same industry which 
in pre-war years had a total of only 359 
aircraft and all but 3 of these were twin- 
engine planes. 

There are other signs and develop- 
ments, above and beyond normal air- 
line growth, that show promise of a 
continuing demand for new aircraft. 
These developments include such factors 
as the introduction of international coach 
fares, growing requirements for U. S.- 
built jet transports, and the continuing 
and expanding requirements for a local- 
service airline aircraft. 


80% U.S. Market 


Today 80% of the aircraft in sched- 
uled airline use throughout the world 
are of United States manufacture. This 
saturation has been made possible by 
the engineering genius of U. S. manu- 
facturers, spurred on by U. S. airline 
operators who have demanded safer, 
bigger, faster, and more luxurious air- 
craft operating at low plane-mile costs. 
Once engineered into the aircraft, these 
characteristics have opened a_ world- 
wide market of sufficient size to utilize 
U. S. production know-how in an 
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Postwar Transport Deliveries 


BY MANUFACTURER AND TYPE 





























Douglas Lockheed Boeing Convair Martin 
Year on $8 a | < | 3 
a nN nx 

8 : : = : £s/5 | F188 sl 
i ee ar 10 
1946 28 66 6 57 157 
1947 13 93 55 ll 172 
1948 ... . . 49 18 .. 109 20 196 
1949 ... =f 4 10 56 44 114 
1950 ... Sea vim : 36 ; 21 am 90 
aoe re! . 22a ¢ 16 78 
2... 25 13 2 29 «69 
(to date) 
Total . i: ae re a ee ae yee 
To be 
delivered 
1952 42 6 50 54 152 
1953 52 44 81 177 
Total . 94 50 131 54 329 





industry which elsewhere uses relatively 
primitive methods. 

Virtually all the postwar U. S. 
transports can be operated with break- 
even load factors of 50% or lower. This 
means that a 40-passenger ship can earn 
money with 21 passengers or a 60-pas- 
senger plane with 31. These past few 
years have been prosperous years meas- 
ured in terms of traffic loads. Passenger 
and over-all load factors have often 
been above the traditional 70% high- 
water-mark of good service. This range 
between break-even load factors and 
actual loads spells profits. 


Jet Dilemma 


It also presents U. S. airlines and 
manufacturers with a dilemma. 

Aviation owes its place in the trans- 
port market to speed. Turbine trans- 
ports now being introduced into airline 
service abroad offer appreciably higher 
speeds than our present commercial air- 
craft. Yet there has been little incentive 
in the U. S. to build or buy a turbine- 
powered transport. This was best ex- 
pressed by Peter Masefield, chief execu- 
tive officer of British European Air- 
ways, after a recent tour of the U. S.: 

“No jets are likely to operate [in 
the U. S.] for four or five years, unless 
some ‘unsporting type’ puts a British 
jet ‘cat’ among the American piston 
‘pigeons’ internally. That would upset 
the whole, comfortably profitable, do- 
mestic picture.” 

No one is ignoring the jet trans- 
port. Pan American, American, United, 
National and others have spent much 
time and money studying available 


transports and proposed designs, here 
and abroad. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is 
reliably reported to have spent one-half 
million dollars in jet transport design 
studies. Douglas and Boeing have also 
submitted costly design studies to the 
major airlines. 

It is the jet transport and the local- 
service airline aircraft that must and 
will keep the U. S. transport market an 
active one. The earlier and unsuccess- 
ful attempt to get U. S. government 
support for prototype jet transport de- 
sign and construction is now looked 
on as an unfortunate incident. The in- 
dustry is convinced it can and will 
handle its own prototype construction. 
This is not a universal sentiment but 
it is predominant. 

One of the biggest factors in this 
attempt to get Government support was 
the legitimate claim of the manufac- 
turers that they had lost money on post- 
war transport production. This “loss” 
grew out of a temporary dip in airline 
trafic and finances in 1947-48 when 
production on new designs had just 
passed the 100 plane-per-type mark. 

Since then the “loss” has been 
turned into a substantial profit. Com- 
mercial sales of these same basic de- 
signs have more than doubled the 
break-even point and are still being 
made. Military sales of these transports 
have further added to the profits. The 
commercial transport market has proved 
a most profitable one. 

U. S. manufacturers will not let 
this profitable market, which has estab- 
lished them in their present position 
of world prominence, go to waste. If 








military orders were less pressing it is 
safe to say there would be a U. S.-built 
jet transport flying today. 

One of the top commercial trans- 
port manufacturers has stated it will 
build a jet transport with its own 
money when it finds an airline actively 
interested in its design. This is prob- 
ably true of both Douglas and Lock- 
heed. It has been estimated that it will 
cost $30 million to produce a U. S. jet 
transport prototype. An order for 30 
aircraft, meaning between $75 and $90 
million, will probably get things rolling. 
This number of aircraft would not as- 
sure profitable manufacture but would 
make it a good business proposition on 
the basis of other orders which might 
be expected to follow. 


Comet Leads Way 


On May 2 British Overseas Airways 
Corp. will start flying the de Havilland 
Comet between London and Johannes- 
burg, Africa, on scheduled flights. 
Within a year, Comet performance justi- 
fying, the Comet will fly the dollar- 
earning routes between the U. S. East 
Coast and the Bahamas, and later the 
lucrative North Atlantic runs. 

The timing is already critical. It 
takes years to design, test, and mass- 
produce aircraft. How many years is a 
controversial subject. Informed estimates 
range from three to seven years. One 
of the country’s most informed jet trans- 
port autherities indicates it will take 
until late 1958 for. U. S. manufacturers 
to overtake British production even if 
work is started today (see chart). This 
assumes that the international situation 
does not worsen and that no serious 
bugs develop in either the Comet or 
U. S. design. 

One factor which may shorten this 
estimate is the current status of jet 
transport design work. At least one of 
the three major contenders could start 
work on prototype construction almost 
immediately, its design studies being 
that far along today. Another major ele- 
ment is the premium placed on _ pro- 
duction speed. If production is consid- 
ered of sufficient import, considerable 
production activity may coincide with 
prototype construction and testing. 


Already Obsolete? 


It has been suggested that the U. S. 
operators place too much emphasis on 
the fact that the Comet is “obsolete” 
today. U. S. proposals are for bigger, 
faster aircraft with more earning po- 
tential. But the Comet is an infant. The 
British have not overlooked the “stretch- 
ing” process which made U. S. trans- 
ports what they are today. The Comet 
is well suited to stretching, having a 
very low wing loading. More powerful 
engines, elongated fuselage and similar 
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NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT 








MORE THAN 900 postwar transports have been delivered to 
the airlines by five U. S. manufacturers; more than 300 others 





are on order. Schedules for 1954 are actually off to a good 
start, despite the apparent drop in the graph; since a number 
of still-unannounced firm orders are not represented here. 
Arrow (A) indicates upward trend. 





measures may make it a formidable 
threat to U. S. designs. 

The local-service airlines will be- 
come major transport aircraft purchasers. 
This point is not self-evident. Each of 
the manufacturers has looked at, in- 
vested money in, and virtually dropped 
this group as potential aircraft pur- 
chasers. This has been largely due to 
performance and economic requirements 
measured against today’s powerplant 
capabilities and the projected market 
for a local-service airline aircraft. 

It was 1939 before the scheduled 
domestic airlines carried as many pas- 
sengers as did the local-service airlines 
in 1951. These are the lines which 
ordered more than 1,000 aircraft in the 
years since World War II. The growth 
record of the local-service airlines in 
their lives to date has generally been 
better than that of the domestic trunk 
lines in their early years, in large part 
due to the place won for aviation travel 
by the older lines. 

There is ample reason to believe that 
the local-service airlines will maintain 
this growth trend. They already need 
new aircraft. At year’s end, not a single 
new transport type aircraft had been 
ordered by these lines. Only last month 
Pioneer Air Lines ordered five Con- 
vair Liners and bought up nine post- 
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war Martin 2-0-2’s. Otherwise the equip- 
ment of the feeders consists of more 
than 100 Douglas DC-3’s, a 15-18-year- 
old design, uneconomic but still the best 
available. 

It was at the local-service lines’ pres- 
ent level of traffic, about 125,000 pass- 


engers per month, that the domestic 
trunk lines tripled their operation in 
three years’ time. A_ proportionately 


small show of growth would eliminate 
the biggest problem facing the local- 
service lines, namely, that the plane de- 
signs proposed so far are too big for the 
job and that smaller planes are not 
economically sound. 


Improved Power 


The turboprop engine or the com- 
pounded piston engine may introduce 
the power package needed to make a 
local-service airline aircraft a sound 
venture in the next few years. Engine 
manufacturers have started each cycle of 
aircraft improvement with improved 
powerplants. The Douglas DC-4’s 
growth followed improvements in the 
Pratt & Whitney R-2000 engine; devel- 
opment of the various DC-6’s, like the 
Convair Liners and Martin 4-0-4, par- 
alleled improvements in the P&W R- 
2800 engine. Lockheed Constellation 
advances are patterned around Wright 


Aeronautical’s R-3350 engine improve- 
ments. The Super Constellation and 
Douglas DC-7, technically impossible a 
few years ago, are the aircraft manu- 
facturer’s answer to the power potential 
of the Wright Turbo Compound en- 
gine. 

These two factors, improved power 
packages and _ growing _local-service 
trafic, will prompt the introduction of 
an aircraft design tailored to short-haul 
operations. This plane will cost more 
than a comparable aircraft has ever cost, 
but will have earning potential which 
will justify the initial investment. 

The accompanying chart showing 
transport deliveries in the post-war 
period shows a sharp drop in 1954. The 
broad upward-pointing arrow repre- 
sents the logical level as being appreci- 
ably above today’s firm orders. Orders 
covering this period are just starting to 
accumulate. 

Beyond this, the time when orders 
for present transport designs begin to 
slacken will be postponed by the im- 
petus of coach travel on aviation’s share 
in the total travel market. The normal 
growth pattern of domestic trunk and 
international travel and_ technological 
improvements will further revitalize the 
market. 
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Transport Engine Delivery Schedule” 















































































































































































































































* Based Upon Firm Airframe Orders 
Aeronautics Administrat 
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2 ne Delivery Dates Based Upon Airplane Dates (Contained in Foreign and 
me 
* Concurrent Spares Based Upon 50% of Installation Requirements 


red by: Ai Clai t Staff, O i 
test be reraft mant Staff Ofee of Aviation Defense Requirements 





AMERICAN AVIATION 


1952 1953 
lst 2nd 3rd 4th ist 2nd 3rd 4th on 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Manufacturer and Model os a aaa 
Firm Airframe Orders ; si a ;|m>laleleale sisisiZ slit/ elm! ge] elealelsel| s 8 
SGi/2\/a/8leisislsi2] eis =» | § Si/alg BiS/S/21S5/8)5 
el/2 Sl Sisisisielal oiziaia | Sijeis| eis) Fi] slelais| 2/4 |e 
Douglas Aircraft 
Pratt & Whitney R2800-CB16 
pn TTT TTT Ee 4 4 8 12 14 412 4 8 8 80 8 12 16 8 12 8 4 8 76 
Concurrent Spares ...........++++ se Se 2° 22 28 8 @ 4 68 4 6 4 a 38 
Martin Aircraft 
Pratt & Whitney R2800-CB16 
Tmataldatiom  ..cccccccccccccccccccs 8 16 12 16 6 58 
Concurrent Spares ........-..s++. . es @&@ 8 @ 29 
Convair Aircraft 
Pratt & Whitney R2800-CB16 
pS PTT TTL 2 6 6 12 12 14 14 14 14 #16 12 «14 «136 «16 «10 «16 «216«~«212«9112=«C=s12 «12 10 C48 122 
Concurrent Spares ........+...++- e242 93 € 3 TF Ff Ft FS pee eeas#ss 8 2.2 3 61 
Total All Aircraft : 
Pratt & Whitney R2800-CB16 
ni cnch dng ces ncncunes 2 14 26 28 36 32 30 18 26 20 20 22 274 24 22 32 24 24 20 16 2 10 4 2 198 
Concurrent Spares ........+see0+ 1 7 #13 #14 «18 «216«215 9 13 10 10 11 137 12 11 16 «12: *W 10 8 10 5 2 1 99 
Total Pratt & Whitney 12800-CB16 
TROGUITEMROTIAS ccc ccc cccccccceccces 3 21 39 42 54 48 45 27 39 30 3 33 411 36 33 48 36 36 30 24 W 15 6 3 297 
Douglas Aircraft —_ ; 
Pratt & Whitney 12800-CB17 
BEER «oc cccccccncvecceccooee 16 24 20 146 4 8 12 12 8 12 16 148 12 4 & 12 12 12 8 8 8 84 
Concurrent Spares .........+s++6. - © Ie i oe ae ae oe 6 8 74 6 246664 4 4 42 
Total Pratt & Whitney R2800-CB17 rae 
Requirements .......ceseecscccecess 24 36 30 24 #6 12 18 18 #12 18 24 222 18 6 12 18 18 18 12 12 #12 126 
Douglas Aircraft 
Pratt & Whitney R2800-CA15 
TMSCRTIACIOM § ctecccccccccccccccccce 4 a 
Concurrent Spares .........+ss+++. 2 2 
Total Pratt & Whitney R2800-CA15 
POITIER kc ccccencccccesccsoces 6 6 
Martin Aircraft ie 
Pratt & Whitney R2800-CB3 
BURIED cccccccccccccccccccece 14. «(68 10 16 16 8 72 
Concurrent Spares .........-..++- 7 4 5 8 8 4 36 
Convair Aircraft 
Pratt & Whitney R2800-CB3 
PUENTE ca ccccccccecoecesceecs ° . 2s 2 @ 2 1 2 2 
Concurrent Spares ..........++++ ° =e @ -@ 1 5 1 1 
Total All Aircraft 
Pratt & Whitney R2800-CB3 
PEED ccc ccccccccccceccecose 14.668 12 18 18 10 2 82 2 2 
Concurrent Spares ......... eesees . 4 6 9 9 § 1 41 1 1 
Total Pratt & Whitney R2800-CB3 ; te 
PEO cw eccccccesvcesccesecs 21 12 18 27 27 15 3 123 3 3 
R2800 Requirements (All Aircraft) padre ieee Samii 
DED. ccoscceseseccscessoees 36 46 46 44 40 52 60 48 44 20 32 40 508 38 25 40 36 36 32 24 28 18 4 2 284 
Concurrent Spares ............... 18 23 23 22 20 26 30 24 22 10 16 20 254 19 13 20 18 18 16 12 149 2 1 142 
Total Requirements for —_ a ae a oo 
Pratt & Whitney Engines ........ - 4 69 69 66 60 78 90 72 66 30 48 60 762 57 39 GO 54 54 48 36 42 27 6 3 426 
Lockheed Aircraft _ _ ; 
Curtiss-Wright 972TCDA1 
PENNE cc cevcccceccocescccese 8 8 20 36 16 12 8 8 8 20 36 34 8 150 
Concurrent Spares ............++- 4410 18 8 6 4 4 4 10 18 12 4 7 
Total Curtiss-Wright 972TCDA1 met: 
BOUTS cece cccccccccccseces 12 12 30 54 24 18 12 12 12 30 54 46 12 220 
Lockheed Aircraft Th oe Fee 
Curtiss-Wright 975C18CB-1 
Installation ........ o60060860e6008 12 8 20 40 
COMGUETOMS BATES ..cccccccccccce 6 4 10 20 ‘ 
Total Curtiss-Wright 975C18CB-1 ioe = ate cai - 
PEE § scbeeecedececscnceesce 18 12 30 60 
Curtiss-Wright Requirements a a 
(All Aircraft) 
PEER Beene ccecvescoccessces 12 8 20 8 8 20 7% 16 12 8 8 8 20 36 24 8 140 
Concurrent Spares ............... 6 4 10 4410 3 8 6 4 4 4 10 18 12 4 70 
Total Requirements for 3s — - 
Curtiss-Wright Engines ............ 18 12 30 12 12 30 114 24 18 12 12 12 30 54 36 12 210 
Total Engine Requirements C-5 Program 5 inetd - 
DL Rcacnecadtineresacatese 48 54 66 44 40 52 60 48 44 28 40 60 584 54 38 48 44 44 52 60 52 26 4 2 424 
Concurrent Spares? .............. 24 27 33 22 20 26 30 24 22 14 20 30 292 27 19 24 22 22 26 30 26 13 2 1 212 
Total Firm C-5 Engine Requirements* 72 81 99 66 60 78 90 72 66 42 60 90 876 81 57 12 66 66 78 90 78 39 6 3 636 
Domestic Civil Carrier Aircraft C-5 Schedule) Minus 90 day 











‘Civil Air Carriers Gear for Military Role 


Gain official recognition of value to national 
defense for providing needed airlift. 


By Eric BraMLey 


FTER MORE than three years’ 

work, a plan has been worked out 
which accords to U. S. air carriers the 
official recognition they have long sought 
as a vital part of the national defense. 

The plan, known as the Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet Plan, is a blueprint of 
what happens if the U. S. is involved 
in an all-out military emergency. 

It recognizes that military air trans- 
port alone would be unable to handle 
the loads that would have to be moved. 
Commercial operators will therefore be 
called upon to furnish 400 four-engined 
aircraft, most of them (358) coming 
from the scheduled airlines. 

Of great importance is the fact that 
the plan provides for the operation of 
these planes, under contract, by airline 
crews. Maintenance, overhaul, etc., will 
also be performed by civil operators. 

Only in event of great emergency, 
and then only by the “highest author- 
ity,” will the civil fleet be militarized 
and their crews put into military uni- 
forms. 


Strong Fleet 


The airlines also know where they 
stand concerning civil operations in war- 
time—the plan provides for a strong 
domestic and international air transport 
network operating under a_ priorities 
system with twin-engine and remaining 
four-engine aircraft. 

Here is how the plan would be car- 
ried out: 

The Department of the Air Force 
is the “action agency” for the Defense 
Department, maintaining continuing 
monitorship of the overall program. 
Within the AF, the Commander of 
Military Air Transport Service, cur- 
rently Maj. Gen. Joseph Smith, is re- 
sponsible for the actual implementation 
of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet Plan. 


The Commerce Department, 
through its Defense Air Transportation 
Administration, will allocate civil planes 
to the military, and will insure that civil 
requirements are not overridden by the 
military. Current head of DATA is Ray 
W. Ireland, vice president-traffic ad- 
ministration of United Air Lines. 

On the civil side, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will decide what routes 
and frequencies will be operated. 

The CAB Chairman will determine 
how remaining planes will be redis- 
tributed among the airlines for operation 
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of these routes and frequencies. 


An Air Priorities Board, through 
which the Secretaries of Defense and 
Commerce will exercise top authority 
and responsibility, will provide joint 
policy direction over all military and 
civil air transport. A Director of Air 
Priorities in the Secretary of Defense’s 
office, will administer the priorities sys- 
tem subject to policy guidance of the 
Board. 

To prepare for the possibility of 
war, the following steps are to be taken 
immediately: 

331 four-engined commercial planes 
are to be modified at a cost of $10 mil- 
lion so that they will be available for 
military use, under contract, on 48 
hours’ notice. Modifications will include 
items needed for over-ocean flying. 
Eventually the entire four-engine fleet, 
including new production planes, will 
be modified. These modifications will 


be made by the carriers, with the Air 
Force paying the bill. 

Plans are to be devised for over- 
coming a shortage of 1,000 civil navi- 
gators (out of 1,400 needed). Operators 
may cross-train their pilots as navigators, 
and locate and arrange for emergency 
employment of qualified navigators. 


Modification Contracts 


Contracts are to be negotiated with 
the Air Force covering modifications 
and services needed to implement the 
plan—plane operations, training, mainte- 
nance, etc. 

Air carriers shall try to determine 
which of their personnel will be used 
for military support operations. 

Routes and frequencies for civil 
operations are to be worked out. They 
will be revised yearly. 

Redistribution of planes between 
carriers for civil operations is to be by 
lease arrangements, and CAB is urging 
the airlines to work out such contracts 
as soon as possible. 

If an all-out emergency occurs, here 
is what will happen: 





Minimum Crew Requirements 
(MINIMUM 3.5 CREWS PER AIRCRAFT) 


Carrier L49 


DC4 Type B-377 


DC4 





165 


AVIA CAP .... 


NOTES: * The arithmetically correct 
figure, based upon 331 aircraft x 3.5 
crews, is 1158.5. The apparent discrep- 
ancy is due to the necessity of elimi- 
nating fractional crews in computing for 
each operator separately. 

In explaining the crew arrangements 


the CAFR report notes that the pro- 
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123 496 1168* 


posed modifications to the communica- 
tions equipment on these civil aircraft 
should eliminate the necessity for a 
flight radio operator and “it is felt that 
the flight engineer is not necessary 
either on DC-4 or DC-6 aircraft although 
it ig recognized that certain contractors 
include a flight engineer.” 
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“Super-cells” in development area are capable of housing jets more powerful than any 
now in existence. Thirty-three new cells for production engines have also been added. 





New office building is pivot-point of jet center. Func- 
tional construction and decor contribute to efficiency. 









Test cell control room is “floated” on rubber cushions 
and suspended in air to insure instrument accuracy. 





JET CENTER, U.S.A. 


Nearly four million square feet of floor space, em- 
ployment approaching 8000, and some of the most 
modern and complete jet-producing facilities in the 
world make up “Jet Center, U.S.A.,’”’ the new General 
Electric plant at Lockland, Ohio. Dedicated on the 
tenth anniversary of the first American jet engine, 
this new jet giant will be a tremendous factor in the 
future of American aviation. 


Lockland provides for rapid expansion to meet na- 
tional emergencies as well as a foundation for peace 


time production. While its recent rapid growth has 
been due mainly to the demands of increased aircraft 
production, Lockland will remain to spearhead the 
progress of aviation and to bulwark national security. 


Features of the new plant are a new parts production 
building and a new engineering and administration 


building, both recently completed, and a new Com- 
ponents Development Center now under construction. 
One large building, previously used for assembly of 
production engines, is now devoted to development 
work to bridge the difficult gap between experiment 
and production. Two huge new test cells, with a 
common control room, have been built especially 
large to accommodate engines of extremely high thrust 
ratings. 


During the fastest ten years in history, jet engines 
designed and developed by General Electric have 
powered more planes, set more records, and flown 
more hours than all other U.S. jets combined. Now, 
with this experience, a team of skilled workers and the 
new facilities available at Lockland, General Electric 


works for the future. 
210-28 
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Civil 


FIRST LINE RESERVE 


Air Fleet Tabbed for Military Service 


INITIAL SECOND LINE PERMANENT SECOND LINE 





Operator 


Bocing DC4 Connie DC4 Boeing DC46 Connie DC4 Boeing DC46 Connie DC4 





Alaska Airlines 
American Airlines 
Arabian-American Oil 
Aviation Capital 
Braniff Airways 


California Central 
California Eastern 
Capital Airlines 
Chicago & Southern 


Delta Air Lines 
Eastern Air Lines 
Flying Tiger Line 
Frontier Airlines 
Kaman Aircraft 


National Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 
Ocean Air Tradeways 
Pacific Northern 
Pan American 


Panagra 

Resort Airlines 
Salem Engineering 
Seaboard & Western 
Slick Airways 


Transocean Air Lines 
TWA 

Twentieth Century 
United Air Lines 

U. S. Overseas 


Waterman (TACA) 
Western Air Lines 


11 


4 ie es os 43 


24 44 23 88 33 


2 _ “ 3 2 
14 i 36 14 

; m7 ‘ 2 
4 


23 77 33 


NOTE: Permanent Second Line is a revision of Initial Second 
Line =< x not in addition thereto. 

'A officials state that a number of the Pe ~s planes are 
no ma. . operated by the companies listed, in other instances 
errors have crept into the listings. These 4 will be corrected 
as airline and government meetings progress. Typical error is list- 


ing of Frontier Airlines as contributing a DC-4. Frontier operates 
only DC-3’s 
* Probably to be operated by Pan American or Panagra. 
** Probably to be operated by Seaboard & Western. 
*** This aircraft not capable of 2,500-mile range. 





tions is to redistribute the 


The First Line Reserve Fleet (see 
able), consisting of 91 aircraft, will be 
alled immediately and will be required 
‘ontinuously throughout the emergency. 
Chis fleet includes 44 DC-4’s, 11 DC-6’s, 
4 Constellations and 12 Boeing Strato- 
ruisers, 

The Second Line Reserve Fleet, 
onsisting initially of 240 planes and 
ater of 271, will be used during critical 
periods, the actual number fluctuating 
with airlift requirements. 

The carriers will be called upon to 
furnish a minimum of 3.5 crews per 
plane (see table), or a total of 1,168 
crews. Flight crews are not to exceed 
100 hours monthly (plus or minus 10 
hours for latitude of scheduling) or a 
total of 300 hours in any one quarter. 
Airline mechanics and other ground 
employes will work a 48-hour week. 

For civil operations, the CAB-deter- 
mined War Aid Service Pattern will go 
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into effect with planes as reallocated by 
the CAB chairman. 

The priorities system for civil travel 
will be put into operation. 

There will be no civil non-scheduled 
airline operations during wartime. After 
furnishing 35 four-engined planes to the 
military, the non-skeds’ remaining twin- 
engine and four-engine fleet will be 
available to the military and to civilian 
defense either within or outside the 
U. S. 

Share for Cargo 


Certificated cargo lines will be 
allocated enough aircraft to preserve the 
“proportionate distribution of capacity 
between all-cargo and passenger carriers.” 

The overall D-Day training require- 
ment “means only an expansion of train- 
ing within the contractors’ existing or- 
ganizations,” the Defense Dept. states. 

The plan for wartime civil opera- 


remaining 
planes among the airlines on the basis 
of their most recent percentage participa- 
tion in the air transport market. For 
planning purposes, the 12 months ended 
December 31, 1951, will be used. 

CAB states that the airlines, after 
losing 358 planes to the military under 
contract, will still have more than 
enough capacity to handle 1951 traffic 
volume with standard seating arrange- 
ments, but with 10-hour daily use. This 
includes use of four-engine equipment 
on all schedules containing one hop of 
650 miles or more. 

The airlines, according to CAB, 
will have remaining 738 twin-engine 
and 238 four-engine planes, producing 
67,716,132 seat-miles daily against a 
1951 average of 35,888,827 passenger- 
miles. With high-density seating, there 
would be 91,249,943 daily seat-miles 
available. 


25 











1951 Record of Prime Contract Carriers, 


Outbound on Pacific Airlift 

















Cargo & 

Airline Passengers  MailTons Total Tons Trips 
ere ci nae 6c b04 16 1,945 1,945 307 
ED iv ivcnncceshes 5,220 1,383 2,010 435 
ER Cis coscccenss 7,150 415 1,240 275 
ee kn de wees 8,360 1,089 2,235 418 
Overseas National ..... 4,964 1,004 1,489 292 
Rg ee ee 440 151 200 40 
Seaboard & Western ....... 3,168 1,653 2,041 349 
MI on vikvccicececes 2,000 1,840 2,121 400 
Pan American® ............ 18,238 1,990 3,980 829 
ag ei 4,674 : 515 114 

LE Sper 54,238 11,470 17,649 3,459 


* Includes other carriers under contract. 





U. S. Flag Lines Dominate Pacific Airlift 


With less than one-third of planes commercial 
carriers handle more than one-half of load. 


By James J. Haccerry, Jr. 


oe any testimonial be required 
as to the value of the commercial 
airlines in an emergency, the Pacific 
airlift certainly supplies it. 

With the lift now in its twenty- 
second month, the U. S. flag carriers 
can point with pride to these accom- 
plishments: 

® They have carried more than 67% 
of the passengers hauled to Japan and 
the Far East. 


® They have hauled more than 56% 
of the outbound cargo carried. 

® They have carried almost 70% 
of all mail lifted to the war theater. 

®*They have flown almost twice as 
many outbound trips as has Military 
Air Transport Service and about 60% 
of the total lift trips (including the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, Sabena and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines). 

® Their combined tonnage amounts 
to more than 61% of the total tonnage 
hauled to the war theater. 

These accomplishments are all the 





Pacific Airlift Totals, Outbound 


U. S. Commercial 
February Totals To-Date Totals 


3,485 passengers 91,874 passengers 1,564 passengers 


537.4 tons cargo 14,1705 tons cargo 
514.8 tons mail 6,104.3 tons mail 

1,380.2 total tons 31,050.2 total tons 
291 + trips 6,271 trips 


RCAF 


February Totals To-Date Totals 
8 passengers 3,206 passengers 
6.7 tons cargo 571.2 tons cargo 

37.2 tons mail 149.8 tons mail 

44.8 total tons 1,105.7 total tons 

15 trips 355 ~=sittrips 


Canadian Pacific 


February Totals To-Date Totals 
446 passengers 


"67 tons mail 
61.2 total tons 
17__‘trips 


.7 tons cargo 
7 tons mail 


288 trips 


8,066 passengers 5,554 passengers 
991.1 tons cargo 
559.1 tons mail 
979.2 total tons 2,224.6 total tons 
474 trips 


MATS 


February Totals To-Date Totals 


32,632 passengers 
10,423.9 tons cargo 
2,218.4 tons mail 
16,474.1 total tons 
3,247 trips 


442.9 tons cargo 

86.2 tons mail 
708.2 total tons 
145 trips 


Sabena 


February Totals To-Date Totals 


51 passengers 466 passengers 
12.1 tons cargo 466.5 tons cargo 
13.2 tons mail 350.4 tons mail 

30.2 total tons 867.9 total tons 

6 trips 165 _—itrips 


Totals Thru February, 1952 


February Totals To-Date Totals 
136,244 passengers 
25,632.8 tons cargo 
8,829.9 tons mail 
50,447.1 total tons 
10,326 trips 


Note: To-date totals include figures from July, 1950, through February, 1952. 








more spectacular when it is considered 
that the commercial carriers employed 
an average of 60 planes in the lift 
against an average total ef close to 200 
planes. In other words, with fewer 
than one third of the airplanes, they 
have been handling well over half the 
work load. 

It might be pointed out that this 
record is not an indication of inefficiency 
on the part of the other participants. It 
was built by MATS’ design, for MATS, 
with far too few aircraft to handle its 
global commitments, such as the in- 
creased lift to Europe, decided to let 
the charter carriers carry the major 
portion of the Pacific lift work load. 

At the end of February, the last 
month for which complete data are 
available, the U. S. commercial carriers 
had made 6,271 outbound lift trips, 
hauling 91,000 passengers, 14,000 tons 
of cargo, 6,000 ton of mail for a total 
of 31,000 outbound tons. 


PAA Leads 


Official MATS statistics place Pan 
American World Airways at the head 
of the list, with regard to tonnage car- 
ried. These figures need some qualifi- 
cation, however: Pan American is a 
prime contractor, but included in its 
tonnage totals are those flown by other 
airlines which are serving as subcon- 
tractors, among them American Air- 
lines, Capital Airlines, Western Air 
Lines and Panagra. Northwest Air- 
lines is in second place. Northwest has 
two subcontractors—Trans World Air- 
lines and Delta Air Lines. Transocean 
Air Lines, operating without subcon- 
tract assistance, placed third. Again, 
these figures are not indicative of greater 
effort on the part of any one carrier. 


The difference in tonnages was de- 
termined by the number of planes the 
carrier had in the lift, the type of plane 
and the number of trips assigned to 
the carrier by MATS. Most recent fig- 
ures, for instance (March 28, 1952), 
show that Pan American is operating 
21 planes, including six supplied by 
American and one by Capital. North- 
west operates 12 planes, five from TWA 
and one from Delta. Transocean has 
seven. All commercial planes in the 


lift are now Douglas DC-4’s. 


12 Airlines in Lift 


Latest figures show a total of 61 
commercial planes in the lift, with 12 
airlines, including subcontractors, par- 
ticipating. The airlines are Northwest, 
TWA, Delta, Seaboard & Western, Fly- 
ing Tigers, Overseas National, Pan 
American, Capital, American, Trans- 
ocean, United and California Eastern. 
In addition, MATS is operating 58 
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of its own planes and the United Na- 
tions (Sabena, Canadian Pacific and the 
RCAF) are supplying 15 more. The 
Air Force’s troop carrier units had been 
operating more than 60 planes in the 
lift, but they dropped out last Sep- 
tember. 
Three Routes 


Lift planes still operate over three 
separate routes, to avoid saturating the 
facilities on any one route. Shortest 
route is the Great Circle course, from 
McChord AFB, Tacoma, Wash., to 
Anchorage, Alaska, then across the 
Aleutian chain to Tokyo, using Shemya 
in the Aleutians as a refueling stop. 
Distance on this route is 5,688 miles, 
flying time about 33 hours. The second 
route, the mid-Pacific route, entails stops 
at Honolulu, Johnston Island, Kwajalein 
and Guam en route to Tokyo. Distance, 
8,083 miles; time, 45 hours. The third 
route involves only two stops, Hono- 
lulu and Wake Island. Distance is 6,772; 
flying time 38 hours. Average distance 
over the three routes is close to 7,000 
miles. 

The Pacific lift is now unquestion- 
ably the greatest airlift effort of all 
time. Its current average of less than 
100 tons a day may not sound impres- 
sive by the standards of the great Berlin 
airlift, until it is considered that each 
ton carried to the East represents some 
7,000 ton miles. As early as September 
of 1950 the Pacific lift topped the best 
effort of the Berlin airlift by 10,000 
plane-miles a day. The lift effort fell 
off somewhat after September, 1950, 
as U.N. forces swept to. what looked 
like a complete victory in Korea, but 
it picked up again after the interven- 
tion of the Chinese Communists, and 
since last spring the monthly lift totals 
have consistently been higher than that 
of September, 1950. 


Heavy Supply Flow 


It is interesting to note that, al- 
though truce negotiations in Korea ap- 
pear to be drawing to a close, the 
United Nations are taking no chances 
and are continuing a heavy supply effort 
by air. In February, 1952, for instance, 
plane-miles flown were still higher than 
they were in the pre-Chinese-interven- 
tion peak. 

Through the first 20 months of lift 
operations, the combined fleet of MATS, 
United Nations and U. S. commercial 
planes hauled well over 50,000 tons of 
passengers, mail and cargo to the war 
theater. This can be translated into 
about 350,000,000 ton miles. They made 
over 10,000 trips (outbound alone), car- 
ried more than 135,000 passengers and 
more than 25,000 tons of cargo. 
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Month 


July 1950 
Aug. 1950 
Sept. 1950 
Oct. 1950 
Nov. 1950 
Dec. 1950 
Jan. 1951 
Feb. 1951 
Mar. 1951 
Apr. 1951 


Pacific Airlift Evacuations 


Including battle and non-battle casualties as well as sick personnel 


Monthly Cumulative 


Totals 


Totals 


Month 





_ 1,378 
3,244 
2,521 
1,792 
6,352 
2,224 

_ 2,007 
2,251 
1,908 


535 
1,913 
5,157 
7,678 
9,470 

15,822 
18,046 
20,053 
22,304 
24,212 


May 1951 
June 1951 
July 1951 
Aug. 1951 
Sept. 1951 
Oct. 1951 


Monthly 


Totals 


-1. oe 
. 2,603 


Cumulative 
Totals 





1,786 


. 1,618 


1,484 


_.. 2,292 


Nov. 1951 


Dec. 1951 
Jan. 1952 
Feb. 1952 


2,144 


_. 2,009 
_. 1,418 
_ 1,047 


26,143 
28,746 
30,532 
32,150 
33,634 
35,926 
38,070 
40,079 
41,497 
42,544 





Month 


July 1950 .. 


Aug. 1950 
Sept. 1950 
Oct. 1950 
Nov. 1950 
Dec. 1950 
Jan. 1951 


Feb. 1951 .. 


Mar. 1951 


Apr. 1951 . 


May 1951 
June 1951 
July 1951 
Aug. 1951 
Sept. 1951 
Oct. 1951 
Nov. 1951 
Dec. 1951 
Jan. 1952 
Feb. 1952 


TOTAL 


Plane Miles 


Total Tons 


Contract Carrier Accomplishments 


Total PAX 





2,301,354 
3,605,330 
3,218,815 
2,967,101 
1,732,651 
2,770,271 
3,784,115 
3,269,997 
3,159,624 
3,402,855 
3,249,840 
3,255,655 
3,222,564 
3,427,731 
3,331,303 
3,461,836 
3,222,847 
4,121,824 
3,660,079 
3,418,609 


64,585,401 


Figures above represent all carriers. 


849 
1,566 
1,616 
1,271 

632 
1,220 
1,737 
1,558 
1,331 
1,616 
1,387 
1,447 
1,307 
1,408 
1,450 
1,658 
1,698 
1,733 
1,328 
1,380 


28,183 


4,130 
7,082 
7,040 
6,272 
2,580 
3,593 
4,862 
4,572 
3,969 
4,753 
5,271 
4,463 
4,319 
4,973 
5,108 
5,420 
4,746 
3,552 
2,946 
3,485 


93,136 





Inbound from Japan and Pacific 


ee 


Patients 


Cargo 





1,665 
3,907 
3,671 
3,709 
4,637 
2,513 
4,525 
4,899 
5,201 


535 
1,378 


108.2 
855.3 


3,244 1,070.2 


2,521 
1,792 
6,352 
2,224 


764.1 


Mail 


77.1 


Total Tons 

















Co ins Radio Company is now giving demonstrations 
of a revolutionary new Flight Instrument System to air- 


line pilots and technical personnel from coast to coast. 

The purpose of the System, which has been under devel- 
opment and flight test for many months, is to give the 
pilot a clear pictorial presentation, on fewer instruments, 
of all the information he needs for precise ILS approach 
flying and en route navigation. Only four instruments are 
required in the basic flight group diagrammed above . . . 
the new Collins Approach Horizon, the Course Indicator, 
conventional altimeter and conventional air speed indi- 
cator. 

Although complete VHF navigation and instrument let- 
down information is supplied the pilot on only two in- 
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struments, there is no possible source of confusion. Rather, 
there is a quicker, easier preception of the aircraft's exact 
position with respect to the selected course, and easily 
followed steering directions for making good the course. 
The Approach Horizon, in addition to showing attitude, is 
an “anticipator” instrument. It tells the pilot (1) he is 
steering the plane correctly or incorrectly to arrive 
smoothly on course, or (2) he is on course and steering 
correctly, or (3) he is on course but flying in a manner 
that won’t keep him there. Thus on final approach this 
single instrument presents all information necessary for 
making an accurate ILS letdown without bracketing the 
localizer course or maneuvering violently to get on the 
runway after breakthrough. 
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Collins 
Approach Horizon 


The horizontal bar of the Approach Horizon operates 
much the same as a standard artificial horizon. Pitch in- 
formation is shown by the stylized wings and fin of the 
airplane in the center of the instrument, which move up 
or down as the altitude of the aircraft is changed. 


Displacement information with respect to the glide- 
slope is obtained by noting the position of the pointer 
on the left in relation to the G. S. scale. 


Electronically computed steering information for mak- 
ing good the localizer course is presented to the pilot 
by left or right deflection of the vertical pointer. To 
make good the course it is only necessary for the pilot to 
maneuver the airplane to keep the pointer centered. 
Drift is automatically compensated for by forcing the 
pilot to “crab” in order to keep the pointer centered. 


The Approach Horizon may also be used to good ad- 
vantage in flying compass headings. 


The Course Indicator provides the pilot with a clear 
picture of his position with respect to his chosen course, 
just as though he could see his course as a broad white 
line marked on the ground below. 


This single instrument presents to the pilot at a glance 
all the information which ordinarily must be assimilated 
by evaluating the readings of several other instruments, 
which the Course Indicator makes unnecessary. 


Collins 
Course Indicator 


The aircraft's compass heading is displayed continu- 
ously against the lubber line at the top of the instru- 
ment. 


Displacement information with respect to a selected 
omnirange or localizer course is shown by the relative 
position of the small white airplane to the broad white 
bar which represents the course. 


To-From information with respect to an omnirange 
station appears as small white flags on the appropriate 
side of the indicator center. 


Thus, the Collins Flight Instrument System displays on 
these two instruments alone all necessary information for 
precise ILS approach flying: attitude, position and steering 
instruction 


Adoption of the Collins Flight Instrument System will 
replace two of the instruments in the conventional flight 
panel and eliminate several others. This simplification of 
the panel reduces expense and maintenance, of course, 
but more important, presents to the pilot all the neces- 
sary information, more clearly, on fewer instruments, 
and in a manner that requires a minimum of interpreta- 
tion, 

A booklet illustrating and describing the operation of 
the Collins Flight System is now available. We will be 
glad to mail you a copy on request. 





FOR BETTER INSTRUMENT LANDINGS, IT’S... 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


2700 West Olive Avenve 


1937 Irving Boulevard 
BURBANK 


DALLAS 2 


11 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 18 

















PINT-SIZED landing areas, leveled out of Korean hillsides, serve the HRS. 


Large ‘Copters Prove Worth in Korea 
Marine Squadron 161 finds transport-type ’copters 


rugged and efficient combat weapons. 


HE LARGE, transport-type _heli- 

copter has come a long way in the 
past year. The military services now 
have several large types in production 
status and still larger types in develop- 
ment. But, while considerable attention 
has been called to the accomplishments 
of smaller helicopters in search, rescue, 
and evacuation work in Korea, a more 
significant development has gone re- 
latively unnoticed. This is the fact that 
a transport helicopter unit has actually 
participated in combat in Korea and 
come through with flying colors. 

Although the use of transport heli- 
copters as assault and front-line resupply 
vehicles had been planned for some time 
and tried in Stateside maneuvers, 1951 
saw the first use of the rotary-wing 
transport as a combat weapon, with 
the Marine Corps leading the way in a 
development which appears to have 
great promise for Marine and Army 
assault operations in the future. 


*Copter in Combat 


To Marine Transport Helicopter 
Squadron 161 fell the assignment of in- 
troducing the transport helicopter to 
combat. Squadron 161, commanded 
originally by Lt. Col. George W. Herr- 
ing, was activated in January, 1951, 
several months after the start of the 
Korean war. It trained in E] Toro, Calif., 
and embarked for Korea on August 1, 
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arriving there with 240 enlisted men, 
36 pilots, and 15 Sikorsky HRS heli- 
copters. In the next five months, it 
participated in a number of important 
actions, proving conclusively that the 
transport ‘copter has a place in combat. 


First Mission 


Squadron 161’s first mission came 
only a few hours after the unit was as- 
signed to work with the First Marine 
Division, a battalion of which was 
attacking an enemy-held hill. After a 
bitter fight, the battalion succeeded in 
taking the hill, but supplies were 
desperately low, casualties had been 
high, and the Reds were regrouping 
for a counterattack. There were no roads 
into the area, and even if there had been, 
there was still a 2,500-foot climb to the 
battle area. Obviously, the transport 
helicopter was the answer to the supply 
problem. 

A level spot on the side of the hill 
was selected for a landing area and 
Squadron 161 went into action on a 
shuttle mission. Operating from about 
40 miles behind the lines, the HRS’s car- 
ried 1,000 pounds of payload each, some 
of it internally and the rest slung be- 
neath the fuselage in cargo nets. Cas- 
ualties were carried on the way out. In 
one hour the mission was completed; 
17,000 pounds of ammunition, rations, 
water, and medical supplies had been 


delivered to the battalion, and 80 casual- 
ties removed on return trips. Headquar- 
ters estimated that without the heli- 
copters it would have taken 24 vital 
hours to complete the resupply, which 
might have resulted in loss of the posi- 
tion. 

Another type of mission was a troop 
move, the first of which was known as 
Operation Summit. The mission con- 
sisted of lifting an entire Marine com- 
pany to the top of a 2,900-foot hill. 
There was a complication on this mis- 
sion: there was no landing place avail- 
able on the hill. This was solved by 
landing an advance party of 15 men on 
the hill by rope ladder while the heli- 
copters hovered. The advance party 
cleared two landing spots within an 
hour and the shuttle started. In four 
hours of shuttling, as Col. Herring says, 
“Another piece of Korean real estate 
was ours.” 


Round Trip: 28 Minutes 


In Operation Summit, Squadron 
161 lifted 224 fully equipped troops and 
18,000 pounds of cargo to the hill. 
Round-trip time for each shuttle mission 
was only 28 minutes. 

A third type of mission was known 
as Operation Rabbit Hunt. Its objective 
was to seek out and destroy infiltrators 
who had penetrated the U.N. lines. To 
accomplish this, heavily armed Marines 
were placed in the cabins of the HRS’s 
and provided with gun ports by leaving 
the door open and removing window 
panes. The planes operated in pairs. 
one furnishing cover when the other had 
to land. All suspicious housing was de- 
stroyed; civilians sighted were picked up 
and brought into headquarters. It took 
only a few weeks of this work to vir- 
tually end guerilla activity behind the 
lines. 

The advantages of using large 
transport helicopters for operations of 
this type are obvious. In addition to the 
major element, speed in conducting an 
operation, trucks are kept out of artillery 
range and off heavily mined roads. 
Trucks bring the supplies and equip- 
ment up to range limit of enemy artil- 
lery, where the ‘copter takes over. 


Convertiplanes 


That the operations of Squadron 
161 were successful is beyond doubt, 
but there are two things which could 
make operations of this type even more 
successful, according to Col. Herring, 
now commanding officer of Marine 
Helicopter Training Squadron One: 
more speed, to cut the required shut- 
tling time, perhaps even a convertiplane 
configuration, and helicopters or con- 
vertiplanes of larger payload. Of the 
convertiplane he says: “It’s definitely 
coming—it’s just a question of time.” 
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IN PRODUCTION but not yet in 
service is the Chase C-123 assault 
transport, shown at left. 


Military Lift Aircraft 


The bulk of the military air trans- 
port fleets (Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice, the Navy’s Fleet Logistic Air Wings, 
and the specialized transport units like 
troop carrier and strategic transport 
squadrons) is still composed of aircraft 
types developed and produced during 
World War II, such as the Douglas 
C-54. A number of new types have been 
introduced to service since the war, how- 
ever. The combined services operate 
about two dozen different types of trans- 
port aircraft. Some of the more recent 


types are pictured here. 





LATEST MODEL of the Fairchild LIFT OPERATIONS include rescue 
C-119, the standard troop carrier, is work. Above, a Sikorsky H19 picks up 
the enlarged C-119H. litter patients. 





MANUFACTURING 

Among the more than 700 
products manufactured at 
AiResearch is a portable 
gas turbine ground heater. 
Most powerful heater for its 
size ever developed, it was 
designed to heat up Air 
Force planes and equipment 
in the Arctic. One unit 
produces 4,000,000 btu’s 
per hour at —65 degrees F, 


Ability of AiRese}, 


>in the design and man}, 











DESIGNEE yy 


Would you like to work with us? Qualified 

engineers, scientists and skilled craftsmen are ; 

needed now at AiResearch. Write for details on ee , f 
a better job with this progressive firm. Address ~g 
your letter to: AiResearch Manufacturing Co., 


Los Angeles 45, California. 4 ay ie ro J ‘ 


Air Turbine Refrigeration Gas Turbines 





RESEARCH Long range 
research policies have made 
the AiResearch Manufac- 
turing Company a recog- 
nized industrial leader in 
many fields. Current lab 
facilities include 12 major 
research divisions, equipped 
to perform countless tests. 
Pictured at left under test 
is a moisture control unit 
for cabin air conditioning. 





QUALITY Complete pro- 
duction testing facilities, 
combined with years of ex- 
perience in proving equip- 
ment before delivery, have 
built the AiResearch repu- 
tation for quality. Shown 
here is a small gas turbine 
engine in the 100 hp class, 
one of the many “firsts” 
pioneered by AiResearch 
engineers and craftsmen. 
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arch to — the impossible 


5d aircraft accessories 


ufacture of sp z 


has made this company 
a world leader! 





Twin targets at AiResearch, since this 
company entered business in 1939, have 
been how to make possible: 61) flight at 
higher altitude; (2) flight at higher speed. 
This has meant design, testing and manufac- 
turing in unexplored fields.The major effort has 
been to control and utilize patterns of air flow, 
air density, air pressure and air temperature 
as they affect high altitude, high speed flight. 
The company now employs more than 4500 
engineers, technicians and skilled craftsmen in 
modern plants in Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


TODAY AiResearch concentrates on 
helping to make America’s commercial 
transports and military fighting planes 
the best in the world. 


These plants are equipped with complete up- 
to-date manufacturing facilities. In them are 
being produced over 700 different accessory 
products. All were developed and proven in 
the company’s research laboratories, the most 
complete of their kind in existence. 

Today every type of high speed, high allti- 
tude airplane of U. S. design is equipped with 
AiResearch products. Only AiResearch can 
supply all the integrated system components 
for cabin pressurization and air conditioning 
and lightweight pneumatic power for aircraft. 


TOMORROW this proven ability will 
be available to meet new problems in * 
the advance of aeronautics and in other ~ 
fields of industrial enterprise. 


AiResearch WV ng Company- 


Sor, DIVISION OF THE GARRETT - ee on 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES 
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ectric Actuators Heat Transfer Equipment Cabin Superchargers Pneumatic Power Units Elecironic Controls Cabin Pressure Controls Temperature Controls 
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International Routes of Military Air Transport Service 























MATS Operations Built Around Variety of Services 


Myutary Air Transport Service, 
# an outgrowth of the Unification Act 
of 1947, was officially organized on June 
1, 1948, and charged with the mission 
of supplying the air transport and re- 
lated requirements of all of the military 
services. A joint Air Force-Navy com- 
mand, it was, in effect, a merger of the 
Air Transport Command and the Naval 
Air Transport Service. 

In the Department of Defense organi- 
zational structure, MATS is essentially 
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an Air Force command, Navy partici- 
pation being on a limited basis, accord- 
ing to the Navy’s lift demands on 
MATS. Headquarters is located at 
Andrews AFB, near Washington, D. C. 
Actually, the name Military Air 
Transport Service is a misnomer, since 
its responsibilities go far beyond air 
transport. Although provision of mili- 
tary transport is its major function, 

MATS also controls: 
® Air Weather Service, which charts 


and forecasts world-wide weather con- 
ditions. 

* Airways and Air Communica- 
tions Service, which handles the trans- 
mission of the weather data and flight 
traffic communications. 

* Air Rescue Service, which sup- 
plies rescue facilities to both military 
and civilian aircraft all over the world. 

® Flight Service, which monitors 
all military flights and coordinates them 
with civilian flights and air defense. 
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Yes, the Hertz station at the Buffalo airport 
ust one example of the excellent facili- 
s and superior service offered by Hertz 
tions everywhere. For your passengers, 
o expect the best, only Hertz offers 
m comparable travel superiority when 
y reach their destinations. 
re are the reasons why HERTZ SERV- 
E is better for the air lines: 

Hertz, and only Hertz, can and does 
liver cars to airports in more than 500 
es. Hertz maintains stations right at 
airport in 87 key cities. 
Hertz with 28 years’ car rental experi- 
ce is dependable. It is the world’s larg- 
t and only international car rental serv- 
e—uniformly conducted in more than 
0 cities throughout the United States, 
inada, Great Britain, Mexico, Hawaii 
d Alaska. 
Che Hertz national advertising program 


or complete information write 


[V-UK"25 


HERTZ SYSTEM 


here as at 86 other aiports, 


HERTZ is ready ro give your passengers 
the tinest car rental service | 


consisting of full page advertisements 
throughout the year in Life, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Collier's, Holiday, National Geo- 
graphic, Time, Newsweek and U. S. News 
& World Report, promotes the Plane-Auto 
Travel Plan, creates new air travelers, 
uts new business on your planes and 
Builds Hertz popularity and prestige. 
@ Your passengers, renting cars from 
Hertz at their destinations, can be sure of 
fine, new cars that are clean and properly 
conditioned. Gas, oil and proper insurance 
are included in low, standardized rates— 
no hidden extras, no minimums. 


@ Your passengers can rent from Hertz 
day and night for any length of time and 
enjoy quick, courteous, efficient service. 
Hertz National Courtesy Cards are carried 
by more than a million men and women. 


@ Hertz offers generous discounts to a// 
air line employees using Hertz Service. 


The Plane-Auto Plan will build your business. 
Promote this popular service in your direct 
mail, counter literature and other advertising 
programs. To be sure that your passengers en- 
joy the advantages offered only by Hertz — 
your airline personnel should make reserva- 
tions for Hertz service in advance. Promotion 
of the fast-growing Hertz Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan pays off in more customer good will and 
extra business. 

@ Air Travel Cards—are honored at all Hertz 
stations. They serve as identification, elimi- 
nate deposit requirements and provide credit 
privileges if desired. 


%,. ‘he, ° a ud 
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4 ERTZ Driv-Ur-Self SYSTEM Dept. C42, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 





Heres PLEASURE 


For that Southern trip 
pack one side of your bag for fun—bring 
your fanciest sports gear and informal clothes. 


But for your key-city survey of the 

Great New South on Delta, come prepared 

to do business—and it may be on the beach 

or golf course. Don’t forget your business cards, 
catalog, fountain pen, order forms 

...the South is going to town—on Delta! 





Starts April 15th — Delta's Ask your Travel Agent or write 


Millionaire Dream Vacation* | AIA LINES A General Offices, Atlanta, Ga. 


\ to MIAMI BEACH 


—— 
FREE folder describes this summer's greatest travel bor- 
goain—7 days including Hotel ond air fares—tax extra 


from Chicago—$139.80 from Cincinnati —$119.80 Serving the South an she Meties siece 1926 


*Copyright 1952 Delta Air Lines, Inc, 


As appearing in TIME Magazine, April 28, 1952 
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MATS’ GROWING AIRLIFT capacity is indicated in this view of the new, 175,000-lb. Douglas C-124A Globemaster II. 





* Air Re-supply, designed for spe- 
cialized service to isolated units. 

In addition to these services, MATS 
operates a transport fleet over 105,000 
route miles all over the globe. Latest 
figures show a total of 572 transport 
aircraft assigned, of which about 345 
are four-engined types. Forty-five of 
these planes, nearly all four-engined, 
are supplied by the Navy. MATS also 
has 415 other types, such as helicopters 
and amphibians for rescue work, spe- 
cialized weather reconnaissance planes, 
and trainers. MATS is operated by 
95,000 people, 80,000 of whom are Air 
Force, 4,000 Navy and 11,000 civilian. 

Since its organization in 1948, 
MATS has flown more than 2,250,000,- 
000 passenger-miles and over 620,000,000 
ton-miles. 

Some important command changes 
have taken place in the past year. Maj. 
Gen. Joseph Smith has replaced Lt. Gen. 
Laurence S. Kuter as commander and 
in the vice commander post Rear Adm. 
Hugh Goodwin has taken over from 
Rear Adm. John P. Whitney. 
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SANGLEY PT. 


FLAW: Navy Airlift Has Grown 


In addition to its participation in 
Military Air Transport Service, the Navy 
has another air transport organization, 
known as the Fleet Logistic Air Wings. 

When the Naval Air Transport 
Service was merged with the Air Trans- 
port Command to form MATS, a De- 
partment of Defense directive stated 
that the Navy would be permitted to 
maintain another transport unit, oper- 
ating independently of MATS, to 
handle the specialized air transport re- 
quirements of the sea-going fleet. This 
unit started as a small organization, but, 
due largely to the exigencies of the 
Korean war and the increased fleet ac- 
tivity in Pacific waters, has grown into 
a fairly large route system operating on 
four continents. 

Actually it is not a single organi- 
zation but rather two separate Fleet 
Logistic Air Wings. It has no overall 
command but takes its orders from fleet 
commanders. 


JOHNSTON IS. 
Hiss: 


The two units which comprise the 
Fleet Logistic Air Wings are Fleet 
Logistic Air Wing Atlantic/Continen- 
tal, with headquarters at Naval Air 
Station, Patuxent River, Md., and Fleet 
Logistic Air Wing Pacific, headquar- 
tered at Naval Air Station, Alameda, 
Calif. The combined units have 847 offi- 
cers and 5,017 enlisted personnel. 

The wings operate several different 
types of aircraft, the numbers of which 
are not releasable. As in MATS, the 
standard type is the Douglas R5D (Air 
Force C-54). Other land-based types 
include the Douglas R4D (C-47) and 
R6D (the DC-6, just now coming into 
service) and the Curtiss R5C (C46). 
FLAW also has two heavy transports, 
the Lockheed R6V Constitutions. Water- 
based types include the Martin PBM 
Mariner and the huge Martin JRM 
Mars flying boats, four of which are in 
service with the Pacific wing. 


NAVY’S Fleet Logistic Air Wings operate to four continents, independently of MATS. 
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As appearing in TIME Magazine, April 28, 195 
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AIR FRANCE OFFERS 
TO FIT ANY POCKETBOOK 


THREE TYPES OF SERVICE 
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LARGEST 


THE WORLD’S 
AIRLINE / 





AIR FRANCE plane made the first commercial 
flight in history, over the Channel from Paris to London. 
AIR FRANCE has grown tremendously since then, now is the 


world’s largest airline, offers the ultimate in luxury aloft at no extra cost! 


Fi 
f 5? commercial airline. On February 5, 1919, an 
| 






Fi 
' rst airline providing luxury service. AIR FRANCE luxury 


is often imitated but never, never equaled! You travel 
in the grand French manner, with skillful, attentive service as only 
the French know how to give it, when you go AIR FRANCE. 


Champagne, vintage wines, liqueurs, gourmet French cuisine. 


Le rgest network of air routes. AIR FRANCE 


. serves 15] destinations on 6 continents, offers 

L all-Constellation service to Europe. Veteran pilots—many of whom 

' have logged a million miles in the air—fly the AIR FRANCE 
Constellations. AIR FRANCE enjoys world-wide reputation 









for dependability of its operations. 


AIR FRANCE, 683 Fifth Ave. 
; 2 New York 22 
o Plaza 9-7000 
‘ Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Washington, 
' ence in gracious living. Departures from New York, Boston, D. C., Bogota, Caracas, 


; and Montreal to Paris, Frankfurt, Berlin, Rome. 7) Havana, Mexico, Montreal. 


AIR FRANCE 


THE BUXURY WORLD-WIDE AIRLINE 


‘THE PARISIAN”’—luxury trans-Atlantic air travel—an experi- 












“THE PARISIAN SPECIAL’’—The world-famous ultra-de-luxe 
AIR FRANCE flight—non-stop overnight from New York to 
Paris. Ten dollars additional fare. 






NEW TOURIST SERVICE, $522* summer season, round-trip 
fare. New-type Constellations—most powerful aircraft avail- 





*Delicious meals obtainable 
at moderate prices. 





able to the tourist traveler. 
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® Domestic trunklines 
®@ International lines 
® Local-service lines 


® TOTAL 


By Gotcu & CrawFrorp 


Planning Consultants 


ET OPERATING income of $122 
million (before taxes) realized by 
all U. S. certificated air carriers in 1951 
highlights a record performance for all 
three classes—trunkline, international, 
and local service. Earnings in 1951 were 
75% above 1950, the best year hereto- 
fore experienced by the industry. Do- 
mestic trunk carriers netted an un- 
precedented $68 million before mail 
pay. 

More than 13.3 billion revenue pas- 
senger-miles were the foundation for the 
year’s excellent results, with domestic 
operation accounting for 10.5 billions. 
Passenger revenues for the year in- 
creased by $171 million over 1950 to a 
total of $776 million. 


DOMESTIC TRUNKS 

The domestic trunkline carriers (in- 
cluding three territorial) improved their 
total operating revenues during 1951 at 
double the rate of improvement attained 
during 1950. Revenues moved from 
one-half billion dollars in 1950 to two- 
thirds billion, a 26% gain. 

_ During the year the operating ex- 
penses of the trunks increased 20%. 
Their net operating income accordingly 
shattered the record set in 1950 by 
jumping 70% to a new high of $106 
million. 

The remarkable improvement in 
trunkline earnings was accompanied by 
a sizeable reduction in mail pay. Total 
cost to the Post Office Department was 
down $9 million, a 19% cut, while at 
the same time service performed was 
up 36%, with 63 million mail ton-miles 
flown. 

Mail pay, which in 1950 represented 
8.8% of total revenues, accounted for 
only 5.7% of total revenues in 1951. 
And as a most striking development, 
the Post Office Department in 1951 
paid the trunkline industry an average 
across-the-board rate of only 60c per 
mail ton-mile. Less than two years ago 
60c was considered a reasonable service 
rate for the Big Four—American, East- 
ern, Trans World, and United. 
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Airline Income at Record High — Taxes, Too 


Income Tax 
Payments 


Operating 
Incomes 
(Before Taxes) 
$106,000,000 $57,241,000 
16,000,000 9,263,000 

653,00 536,000 


$122,653,000 $67,040,000 





Other 1951 unit results remained 
almost unchanged from 1950 figures. 
Yields hovered around 5% cents per 
revenue passenger-mile and 55c_ per 
volume ton-mile. Expense levelled off at 
3.7c per available seat-mile and 28c per 
available ton-mile. There is significance 
in the fact that unit costs have levelled 
off after a consistent downward trend 
in recent years. 

There is a question whether unit 
costs can be held to the levels experi- 
enced during the past two years. Some 
carriers contend that a turning point 
has been reached, with higher unit costs 
in prospect. 

As in prior years, the Big Four ac- 
counted for roughly 70% of total trunk- 
line business. The remaining trunks 
nevertheless experienced a_ relatively 
greater increase in earnings, advancing 
from $9 million net operating income 
in 1950 to $23 million, while the Big 
Four went from $53 million to $83 
million. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Preliminary reports for 1951 opera- 
tions of eleven international and over- 
seas carriers indicate that this group 
will show a net operating income of $16 
million, a 58% increase over the $10 
million net in 1950. 

U. S. mail revenues for 1951 de- 
creased to $53 million from a level of 





$67 Million in Taxes 


Income tax payments of $67 
million represented 73% of total 
mail revenues paid the industry. In 
the case of trunk operations, income 
taxes exceeded mail revenues by 
more than $20 million. American 
led industry tax payers with more 
than $17 million paid, and Eastern 
paid well over $13 millions. Seven 
carriers whose income taxes ex- 
ceeded their mail revenues were 
American, Eastern, United, Capital, 
Delta, National, and Western. 

Note: Income tax estimates 
above represent payments applied to 
operating and non-operating rewe- 
nue combined. 





$55 million in the preceding year. Rev- 
enues other than U. S. mail pay in- 
creased $30 million to a total of $232 
million. The bulk of the gain was in 
passenger revenues, which increased by 
more than $24 million. This 15% gain 
in passenger revenues developed while 
yield per revenue passenger-mile re- 
mained virtually unchanged. 

Total operating expenses increased 
8.4%, contrasted with a 10.4% improve- 
ment in operating revenues. Although 
gross expense increased, unit costs for 
the year did not increase over 1950. Cost 
pe: available ton-mile flown was 44c in 
both years. Cost per available seat-mile 
flown reduced from 6.5c in 1950 to 6.2c 
in 1951, due principally to increased 
seat-density. 

As a result of the general improve- 
ments above, mail pay required for the 
group to break even dropped down 
from $45 million in 1950 to $37 million 
in 1951. Three carriers—American, 
Colonial, and Eastern—realized a net 
profit before mail pay. 


LOCAL SERVICE 

Local-service operators reported net 
operating income of two-thirds of a 
million dollars in 1951, a modest in- 
crease over 1950. 

Total operating revenues, total 
operating expenses and available seat- 
miles flown all showed roughly a 30% 
increase over 1950 results. However, 
it is noteworthy that volume of pass- 
enger travel increased 50% and _ pass- 
enger revenues increased 58%. More 
than 1% million passengers rode local 
service lines in 1951. Passenger load 
factor increased from 33% in 1950 to 
38% in 1951, producing additional 
passenger revenues at the rate of IIc 
per revenue aircraft-mile flown. 

The 32% increase in total oper 
ating expenses during 1951 was con 
sistent with a 29% increase in available 
seat-miles flewn. Unit cost per seat-mile 
increased slightly from 4.5c in 1950 to 
4.6c in 1951. However, such unit results 
were affected by a trend to larger 
equipment, and unit cost per revenue 
aircraft-mile increased Ilc, largely off 
setting the Ilc increase per mile in 
passenger revenues mentioned above. 


Mail revenues for local-service car 
riers increased 14.5% over 1950, total 
ling $18.8 million in 1951; but mail 
revenues per aircraft-mile dropped 
slightly from 48.8c in 1950 to 48.5c 
in 1951. 





See pages 42-43 for comparison 
of U. S. scheduled airline revenues- 
expenses for 1951-50. Data from offi- 
cial airline reports to CAB. ———> 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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ANNI 


SELECTED BY THE 


ARMED FORCES 
FOR RECORD-SIZED PRODUCTION CONTRACT 


Among the many features of the 
new AC-171 is the exclusive 
one-piece insulator — which 
eliminates the 

possibility of down- 

ward flashover from contact 
point to ground. 


It also facilitates the cleaning 

of the terminal well, because it 
eliminates the dirt trap between the core 
insulator and the shielding barrel insulator. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION fe GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Revenues-Expenses, 1951-50 








Domestic 







































covering Route 106 are carried separately in local service airlines tabulation. 


Passenger Revenues Freight Revenues Express Revenues Mail 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 4 
eK 
American ..... $137,683,090 $ 97,101,528 $ 7,353,634 $ ay on $ 3,279,692 $ 2,575,344 $ 6,680,182 
AE 15,254,677 12,409,384 464,159 361,547 349,663 1,320,779 " 
Capital ........ 34,064,248 22,179,403 1,119,595 hr ; pel 1,007,768 786,050 1,175,957 ; 
Caribbean ..... 696,183 546,821 28,728 ee eC —=Eeg eames 207,387 
St eae 9,978,331 6,796,233 220,441 216,459 267,091 251,878 1,202,976 
Colonial ....... 3,801,918 2,899,095 37,676 42,970 39,124 33,954 $31,559 
Continental 6,290,960 4,100,018 146,625 124,875 60,521 45,178 1,189,352 
I er a cal 22,358,416 15,595,831 765,540 586,733 421,010 323,437 998,067 
, 87,224,599 69,084,327 1,062,647 1,873,263 1,808,615 1,556,547 2,244,575 
Hawalian ...... 2,982,363 2,903,928 346,103 249,768 112,365 122,198 
. rer 2,533,462 2,255,297 46,126 39,892 34,028 25,483 474, 767 
MCA ** ,....... 7,180,152 5,950,468 138,806 121,691 105,441 85,630 1,334,450 
National ....... 22,596,971 13,413,718 1,070,961 476,849 174,124 216,058 1,087,092 
Northeast ..... 5,535,763 4,440,034 106,770 109,055 98,221 80,583 1,519,980 
Northwest ..... 26,237,636 26,414,235 924,262 1,307,725 647,938 732,204 3,988,445 
Trans Pacific *** 960,618 654,006 18,585 10,201 6,302 2,557 126,325 
ea 83,184,168 60,889,741 3,010,458 2,666 529 2,703,446 2,225,847 5,366,667 
DE wxseeéed 95,209,193 77,959,299 4,399,611 5,043,216 3,537,732 3,112,373 65887757 
Western* ..... 11,154,442 8,609,782 162,201 164,567 159,985 168,678 737 
TOTALS ...... $574,927,190 $434,203,148 $ 21,422,928 $ 21,986,450 $ 14,824,950 $ 12,693,662 $37,682,518 


* Operations of Western and its subsidiary, Inland, should be considered as consolidated, although reports are filed separately as shown here. 
** Figures do not include operations of local service segment (Route 106) awarded MCA by CAB in the Parks Air Lines Investigation Case. Figures 


*** Carrier authorized to transport mail May 15, 1951. 








International Airlines 

























* Figures for AOA are through September 25, 1950, effective date of PAA-AOA merger. 
computed at temporary rates in effect prior to issuance by CAB of show cause orders proposing reduction in rates of compensation. 


** 1951 figures are preliminary. 


Passenger Revenues Freight Revenues Express Revenues U. S. Mail 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
American ...., $ 4,205,255 $ 3,406,570 : 354,872 $ 274,300 € 3,496 ¢ 4,495 $ 123,315 
American Over- 
seas* , ee eee i =36t—“‘(<i‘ié( hen E - Hesstnsege . esgceesend  ‘adaubeal 
BREE owcccece 4,895,172 3,318,890 370,218 tt Gtecsveegs |" “eeemacenue 2,068,410 
Ee cdcneees 2,205,371 1,916,124 201,379 a <tivwiitsras” jo ‘ecaacawe'e 1,853,267 
Colonial ...., ° 1,706,344 1,098,515 9,620 0 Ra ee ee 172,913 
Eastern ....... 799, 71,294 ae eee 310,412 
National ...... 1,855,367 1,433,138 65,660 27,245 20,422 57,721 39,821 
Northwest .. 8,955,129 6,734,160 2,728,759 2,025,240 70,575 57,052 3,800,470 
Pan American** 
Latin Amer 44,973,438 40,667,417 8,028,548 2) eee ee 7,227,000 
Atlantic 40,392,388 28,687,301 4,677,512 hee eirae iy,  gereminaaedure 13,685,551 
Pacific ...... 19,795,843 15,832,098 3,162,992 i  Ghincswen, §  “equrimdaida 11,071,664 
Paes 3,592,520 2,651,240 1,267,363 962,567 tieteteade jckdcneiehe 1,035,760 
Panagra** 11,324,438 |  acetianes “d¢esnenened 1,055,285 724,589 2,107,265 
Ee ébscseos 31,223,957 27,385,651 2,973,343 SEEE FIR ccc ccccces 8 «=—«_—_— i ce cccece 9,013,659 
a 5,914,693 3,995,923 150,343 ££ndenened i  giiiinheenden 676,871 
TOTALS ...... $184,708,152 $160,576,068 $ 24,061,903 $ 20,806,534 $ 1,149,778 $ 843,857 $53,186,378 


+ TWA’s mail revenues 





Local Service Airlines 
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Passenger Revenues Freight Revenues Express Revenues Mai! 

1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 195! | 
All American* . $ 1,839,762 $ 1,290,529 Diutieeeih enceneanen $ 62,770 $ 47,757 $ 1,875,361 j 
Bonanza** .. 400,552 262,492 7,196 4,876 1,386 810 549,397 H 
Central ....... 249,255 74,343 a”  peertiects — eee 1,030,008 | 
BED cacccces 407,654 a! =3=6)si—‘it Chr Cle 8,305 5,833 607.210 3 
Frontier*** 1,418,127 913,125 83,520 43,699 24,764 19,864 2,508,989 
Lake Central 281,294 | Oe Se 28,732 15,972 516 565 
DEE s¢00600%0 501,609 106,078 10,562 3,519 17,348 2,876 274,140 i 
Mid-West ..... 19,854 2) iene.  <-Aeinanee .i<secesiiees 4 eweendees 380,904 
a 462,633 _————-  Witedineds § #é$§ seedweasod 23,215 2,350 1,656, 52 
Piedmont ...... 2,604,954 1,531,327 38,849 37,552 34,274 29,571 924,532 ff 
Pione@® ....... 2,287,053 1,793,060 56,331 41,240 20,072 17,657 1,080,286 
Robinson§ ..... 989,994 584,184 21,305 11,712 25,537 18,687 1,150, 94 
Southern ...... 948,026 ee | ites - > gees 28,994 14,670 1,628 “92 
Southwest ..... 1,452,523 1,139,969 47,803 43,925 16,857 18,877 789,131 
Trans-Texas 871,646 675,450 23,750 18,688 11,294 10,554 1,652,239 
West Coast .. 640,262 555,068 15,100 6,635 6,017 6,086 651,054 
MEE | kececee 23,382 a ates i <eicnwenes a 8 =«=—§—» Sawewuatbers 314079 ff 
Wis. Central 860,598 ih eeemeciciee © « ~eaabetnbes 45,173 18,637 1,181,596 A 
TOTALS ...... $ 16,259,178 $ 10,302,960 $ 309,489 $ 211,846 $ 356,743 $ 230,201 $ 18,773,259 

Helicopter Mail Service 

Ti CCtiiiit.  * “Stenctcens  #é§§ aeteienSs  deeesbaees . Aueseacase  -dsdadeuuna 510,601 
teh ia 8  eéibiddeace  amandacaan . .-Sbwhwenwes 376,405 
* 1951 figures include retroactive mail payment of $238,597 applicable to period of July 1 te December 31, 1950. ** 1951 es are preliminary. 
*** Frontier's figures for 1950 are a combination of Challenger Airlines and Monarch Air es, since companies merged and n ting under 


service segment (Route 106) awarded MCA by CAB in the Parks A 


the name of Frontier Airlines, Inc. on June 1, 190. f ver local service 
§ 1951 figures include retroactive mail payments. 


Pigures co 
Lines Investigation Case. t Began operations September 26, 1950. 
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Trunk Lines 








Revenues-Expenses, 1951-50 








Revenues 
1950 


Total Operating Revenues 
1951 1950 


Total Operating Expenses 
1951 1950 


Net Operating Income 
1951 1950 





$ 5,916,510 
2,193,719 
3,816,875 

252,528 
1,747,320 
1,143, A487 
1,729,247 
1,770,067 
3,372,004 

32,738 

715,612 
1,658,714 
1,747,962 
1,519,268 
4,411,310 


eee eeaeee 


1,374,420 


$157,768,744 
17,763,677 
38,702,493 
989,792 
11,826,791 
4,793,394 
8,120,975 
25,312,732 


1,370,263 
96,689,176 
112,659,627 
12,547,487 


$114,653,557 
15,702,258 
29,816,460 
872,835 


9,146,331 


$128,038,172 
15,409,296 
34,993,348 
894,759 
10,909,913 
4,998,811 
7,377,068 
20,675,101 
74,675,718 
3,764,606 
2,812,913 
8,475,971 
20,645,977 
6,977,584 
30,391,614 
1,407,157 
83,217,308 
92,728,367 
10,254,126 


$ 91,734,730 
13,597,855 
27,579,706 
837,571 
8,442,261 
4,562,259 
5,837,886 
16,718,084 
67,914,584 
3,497,715 
2,584,139 


$ 22,918,827 
2,104,404 
2,236,753 

35,265 
704,070 
—385 664 
383,907 
2,151,833 
9,501,610 
—5,660 
480,376 
688,281 


eet eeeeee 





$A6,596,638 


$664,732,360 


$529,321,678 


$558,647,809 


$106,084,550 





International Airlines 





Revenues 


1950 


Total Operating Revenues 
195 1950 


Total Operating Expenses 


1951 


1950 


Net Operating Income 
1951 1950 





6,147,658 
16,126,842 
48,094,183 

8,566,068 


$ 4,031,144 


18,325,117 
5,663,610 


14.214.647 


59,989,248 
46,535,188 
31,815,596 

5,163,203 
15,287,916 
43,811,833 

5,682,601 


$ 4,820,971 


9.970.389 


$ 3,702,449 


18,818,747 
5,577,129 
3,448,721 
1,343,642 
1,007,241 
1,684,748 

11,518,476 


57,684,113 
50,382,394 
28,833,519 

4,782,615 
13,342,170 
38,825,334 

7,271,195 


857,644 


—605,860 
1,553,507 
6,582,330 

778,883 
1,627,362 
5,133,854 

—1,404,321 


eeeeeee 





$55,689,070 


$285,263,004 


$258,405,415 


$269,178,156 


$248,222,493 


$ 16,084,847 





Local Service Airlines 





Revenues 


1950 


Total Operating Revenues 


1951 


1950 


Total Operating Expenses 
l 


951 


1950 


Net Operating Income 
1951 1950 





© 1,575,200 


516,572 
636,334 
603,186 
2,204,321 
409,067 
84,148 
562,051 
121,651 
1,478,886 
1,279,648 


$ 3,857,936 
976,655 
1,356,843 
1,075,608 
4,104,653 
957,945 
812,093 
401,056 
2,150,888 
3,653,417 
3,601 892 
2,265,290 
2,627,902 
2,390,964 
2,630,692 
1,355,988 
344,052 
2,097,607 


$ 2,933,614 
796,007 


719,735 
1,001,554 
3,210,071 

845,888 

199,645 

610,121 

159,937 
3,104,596 
3,335,140 
1,192,206 
1,762,917 
2,213,745 
2,496,803 
1,273,254 

247,137 
1,806,432 


$ 3,733,212 
1,051,977 
1,624,914 
1,041,257 
4,159,376 
1,131,435 

936,660 
380,188 
2,287,313 
3,407,524 


$ 3,245,869 
852,625 
715,047 
977,476 

3,385,163 
820,116 
206,543 
576,047 
305 336 

2,830,377 

3,106,861 

1,207,920 

1,646,370 

1,952,668 

2,354,594 

1,174,902 
256,414 

1,642,416 


$ 124,724 $ —312,255 
—15,322 —56.618 
—268,071 —55,312 
34,350 24,078 
—54,723 —175,091 
—173,490 25,771 
—124,567 —6,897 
20,868 34,074 
—136,425 —145,398 
245,893 274,220 
235,948 228,279 
666,945 —15,714 
—122,590 116,546 
38,699 261,077 
28,207 142,209 
184,121 98,352 
39,087 —9,276 
—10,454 164,016 


. All American 








16,400,176 


371,423 
419,852 


$ 36,661,481 


511,673 
380,305 


$ 27,908,802 


371,484 
424,409 


$ 27,316,744 


Helicopter Mail Services 


398,728 
321,786 


329,616 
402,868 


653,200 592,061 


41,868 
21,541 





Selected Airline Expenditures, Year Ended Sept. 30, 1951 




















Passenger Other Adver- Other Aircraft Shop- 
Total Food Passenger tising Adver- Engine Fuel Servicing Employ- Annual Average 
Company Assets Expense Supplies Space  tising and Oil Supplies ment Payroll Wage 
All-American ......... $ 2,279,634 $ 679 $ 2,804 $ 57,947 $ 16,578 $ 479,200 $ 22,402 459 $ 1,789,380 $3,898 
rer 141,749,551 3,747,436 600,279 1,505,912 709,155 17,986,461 830,734 13,885 59,464,560 4,283 
eee 585,458 2,791 2,228 15,429 11,919 124,775 8,146 129 524,561 4,066 
BEE wc caccscceccese 15,898,538 571,990 92,377 389,695 272,016 3,218,927 140,936 2,727 10,515,024 3,855 
0 re ee 19,237,677 824,143 197,914 1,062,326 157,565 5,196,335 270,997 3,999 15,826,145 3,958 
MED cosecceccccce 594,451 2,128 1,404 4,852 9,078 96,243 5,466 156 433,694 2,780 
SEED cwrcccccesccess 1,080,681 162 1,073 11,780 13,683 144,795 17,737 278 956,624 3,441 
Pe © evecevwceccesens 11,484,846 406,471 50,039 249,234 139,161 1,964,205 127,169 1,465 6,123,150 4,179 
DE sciteeescenene 3,713,205 244,305 44,870 71,459 38,330 803,843 22,076 642 2,612,223 4,068 
Continental .......... 4,710,567 101,024 9,291 92,272 69,168 899,940 53,210 842 3,448,434 4,096 
BENE ‘cvccsedccccesoecse 16,364,502 535,122 68,359 584,566 237,552 3,063,573 172,373 2,450 9,550,688 3,898 
pT TTT 95,546,146 1,713,284 383,586 1,184,003 578,400 11,948,808 434,366 8,308 33,462,754 4,016 
PEE pecucccevcceese 482,374 5,186 1,841 11,115 8,654 173,164 7,448 116 543,837 4,688 
Flying Tigers ........ 7,913,334 none none 28,896 18,679 1,082,604 35,014 1,446 5,875,828 4,064 
PEE cccccccccccese 1,637,981 23,858 10,741 38,168 38,666 607,639 30,096 566 2,172,637 3,839 
BONAR. ccdcccccccces 2,570,520 none 9,911 28,544 43,566 329,010 15,010 451 1,964,772 4,357 
Helicopter A. S. ..... 370,536 none none 100 none 18,333 1,672 47 193,287 4,112 
BIOMG « cccsccccccccces 1,560,096 78,664 8,210 57,979 4,095 402,161 3,506 224 1,088,272 4,858 
Lake Central ........ 662,590 2,430 2,642 17,623 9,344 146,604 5,728 156 545,464 3,497 
Los Angeles .......... 330,762 none none none none 20,206 1,070 38 176,384 4,642 
Mid-Continent ....... 7,392,114 168,949 26,154 154,245 61,158 1,126,952 29,811 1,239 4,646,485 3,750 
Mid-West ...........- 108,745 9 30 1,340 267 39,479 1,170 44 164,204 3,732 
National ...........+- 15,520,453 635,605 108,012 907,366 120,142 3,469,028 132,397 2,176 8,339,476 3,832 
Northeast ..........+- 5,235,925 197,833 31,120 95,545 82,647 753,932 49,453 781 3,115,700 3,989 
Northwest ...........- 47,624,320 809,397 257,854 591,144 372,469 6,280,231 512,350 5,231 23,037,665 4,404 
GHRER ccccccccccccccce 1,288,415 2,373 2,825 1,846 6,046 238,866 13,617 319 1,228,038 3,850 
POMAGTA ....-ccccccees 22,192,155 179,932 91,853 427,578 188,985 1,802,962 45,269 1,564 3,500,658 2,238 
Pan American ....... te Chiat,  ~enccens  eshedesd “secedes . weageete S0h05500  sesneces #0068080 sneeeene 
DUROTAR cccccccccccs sescceces 1,125,329 266,832 1,366,273 959,935 8,782,239 256,690 4,235 17,537,184 4,141 
Latin American .... == ..ss+s+s 1,194,599 475,759 977,956 786,464 7,981,960 595,109 6,821 25,909,851 3,798 
WUGMS ccccccccceses § sevccece 392,201 203,803 363,082 333,720 4,269,907 162,496 3,092 13,131,149 4,246 
BERGER cccccccccccsce ceccccee 135,822 12,630 27,062 55,240 732,321 7,704 347 1,937,918 5,585 
to er. 8 86 6—Laeive enlbhade  ~eweneces 1,709* 6,165,570 3,608 
Piedmont .........20% 2,040,675 10,500 7,654 76,270 37,844 511,936 7,046 453 1,616,855 3,569 
POGMOGE sc ccccccccccces 1,819,507 48,510 10,898 62,586 34,889 462,626 17,972 458 1,781,799 3,890 
TROWIMBON 2. ccccccccccs 1,322,813 1,436 642 7,910 5,186 209,149 12,486 204 843,434 4,134 
MORNE .ccccccccccccccs 2,522,852 64,480 3,113 (13,847) (5,565) 629,190 1,942 139 884,942 6,366 
MAGGS 2c cccccccccccivee 178,597 none none 1,890 1,417 176,505 2,314 99 386,890 3,900 
BE becctccevcsecesee 5,545,556 none none 5,254 3,806 1,860,869 80,265 1,151 4,632,848 4,025 
Southern ...........+. 1,102,813 179 2,789 26,785 36,171 395,317 28,604 403 1,364,199 3,386 
Southwest ..........+- 1,662,028 122 2,202 55,362 23,850 281,500 19,426 299 1,253,520 4,192 
BE cocecccececceccee 121,100,387 2,704,664 502,998 1,875,011 1,932,275 15,371,604 572,262 13,037 55,609,346 4,265 
Trans-Pacific ......... 794,200 37 2,352 13,871 21,629 132,318 4,849 217 790,597 3,643 
Trans-Texas .......... 1,053,484 21,955 6,853 45,550 42,895 363,384 13,699 373 1,291,935 3,464 
W. @. Aietimes ..cccces 585,420 none none none none 259,621 2,562 18 69,912 3,884 
Pree 111,045,335 1,953,177 615,238 1,041,934 1,299,004 13,653,875 615,455 11,156 50,209,809 4,500 
WESUREM nccccccccccess 12,847,913 306,276 39,478 264,275 112,052 1,337,527 100,480 1,194 5,234,388 4,384 
West Coast ........... 1,128,985 83 625 9,997 22,492 132,006 2,558 161 631,722 3,924 
WEEMS cc ccccccccccse 146,497 none none 1,064 921 40,564 1,238 31 132,660 4,280 
Wis.-Central ......... 970,705 109 834 27,272 15,475 199,632 7,097 272 1,077,853 3,963 
“TOTALS .......-. $890,170,248 $18,213,250 $4,160,177 $13,819,377 $8,876,800 $118,164,952 $5,418,898 94,357 $388,774,587 $4,120 
Totals year ending 
9/30/BO ws eecees 818,250,898 12,966,923 3,465,601 13,168,903 7,582,445 104,722,385 4,458,499 81,070 319,840,489 3,945 
Totals year ending 
9/30/49 ......4.. 720,176,728 13,007,374 3,599,919 12,029,097 6,761,838 93,195,538 4,963,265 78,915 295,538,928 3,745 





Total Airline Assets Near $1 Billion Mark 





HE U. S. SCHEDULED airlines— 

domestic trunk, local service, inter- 
national and overseas—showed a sub- 
stantially improved financial position at 
the end of the third quarter of 1951 
with the industry’s total assets nearing 
the billion dollar mark with $890,000,- 
000, an increase of some $72,000,000 
over the same period in 1950. 

An analysis of the reports filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for the year 
ended September 30, 1951, disclosed that 
the 45 certificated airlines in operation 
had total assets of $890,170,248, a gain 
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of 8.8% over the $818,250,898 reported 
in mid-1950 when 44 companies were 
operating. 
Flight Equipment 

The depreciated value of the indus- 
try’s aircraft at the end of last Septem- 
ber was $182,397,726, compared with 
$181,484,633 as of September 30, 1950. 
Total flight equipment, including 
planes, engines, propellers and other 
flight equipment was valued at $287,- 
536,588, nearly $11,000,000 more than 
in 1950. Total operating property and 


equipment increased in value by $16,- 
000,000 to a worth of $365,721,272. 

Construction work in progress had 
reached an amount in excess of $11,- 
000,000 by last September, a reversal of 
the declining trend of the past three 
years. Construction was off in 1950 and 
had fallen to $8,000,000 from a high of 
$29,559,844 in mid-1947 when the air- 
lines were getting plants into shape fol- 
lowing World War II. 

The industry’s payroll and employ- 
ment both went up in the 12 months 
ending September 30, 1951, registering 
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Airlines’ Operating Property 
and Equipment 


Flight Equipment 

Aircraft 

Aircraft engines 

Aircraft propellers .... 

Aircraft radio equipment . 
Miscellaneous flight equipment .... 





Flight equipment spare parts assembly 


Depreciated 

Value End 
of September, 1951 
... $182,397,726 
40,872,710 
9,717,876 
5,419,710 
1,183,422 
47,344,564 


Improvements to leased flight equipment 600,580 


Total flight equipment .. 
Other Property and Equipment 


Passenger service equipment 





Hotel, restaurant, and food service equipment 
Station communication and meteorological equipment .... 


Hangar shop ramp equipment 


Motorized vehicles and equipment .. 


Furniture, fixtures, office equipment 
Medical equipment 
Engineering equipment 


Airport, airway lighting equipment .. 


Storage, distribution equipment 
Miscellaneous ground equipment 


Buildings and improvements on land owned .... 
Buildings and improvements on land not owned 


Improvements to leased property 


Total other property and equipment 


Construction Work in Progress 


GRAND TOTAL 


.. $287,536,588 


$1,644,519 
1,098,775 
1,333,165 
12,872,969 
3,773,170 
7,309,545 
53,413 
46,122 
156,290 
834,395 
1,129,059 
2,850,479 
25,223,823 
7,804,974 


$65,866,913 
$11,100,109 


$365,721,272 





gains of 21.5% and 16%, respectively 
over the preceding 12 month period. 
Mid-1950 saw 81,070 persons employed 
by the 44 companies, with annual pay- 
roll of $319,840,489, and the average in- 
dustry wage was $3,945. At the end of 
September, 1951, employment was 94,- 
357, payroll $388,774,587 and average 
wage $4,120. This was an increase of 
13,287 employes with $68,934,088 added 
to the payroll. Twelve month gain in 
average wage was $175. Industry em- 
ployment for the year was expected to 
near the 100,000 mark passing the peak 
96,544 employed in 1946. Although it 
has taken five years to reach the post- 
war high in employment, the payroll 
has climbed steadily and the average 
wage has increased substantially. 

_ The American Aviation analysis 
further showed that: 

The industry spent $118,164,952 on 
gasoline and oil for 12 months to Sep- 
tember 30, 1951. The oil companies’ 
biggest customer was Pan American 
World Airways, whose divisions bought 
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$21,766,427 worth of petroleum prod- 
ucts. Second largest buyer was American 
Airlines ($17,986,461) followed by 
TWA, United Air Lines and Eastern 
Air Lines. 

Passenger food costs for the indus- 
try as a whole came to $18,213,250, a 
shade under $6,000,000 more than in the 
year before. Expenditures for. feeding 
passengers up for all lines. Monies spent 
for other passenger supplies came to 
$4,160,177. American Airlines spent the 
most for passenger food and supplies, 
followed by Pan American, TWA and 
United. 

Advertising space purchases 
amounted to $13,819,377 of the 12 
month period, with another $8,876,800 
laid out for other types of advertising. 
Biggest space buyer was Pan American 
World Airways, whose divisions placed 
$2,734,373-worth of newspaper and 
magazine advertising. 

Shop and servicing supplies cost the 
airlines $5,418,898. 


THE SOUTH’S 
LOCAL SERVICE 
AIRLINE 


Addition of 

GULFPORT-BILOXI, MiISS., 

which began March 21, now 

brings Southern's service to 

33 leading cities in 8 states. 
* 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Municipal Airport 
Birmingham, Ala. 

SALES OFFICES 


Municipal Airport 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Financial Profile of the Aircraft Industry 












Profit % of Backlog Stock- Return 
Fiscal Profit Profit ; as Sales (firm Average holders’ No. of on 
Year Before After Before After No.of Annual and Annual Invest- Stock- Invest- 
Company Ended Sales Taxes Taxes Taxes Taxes Workers Payroll negotiating) Wage ment holders’ ment 
Jo % % 
ae 12/31/51 $ 5,565,609 $ 831,138 $ 418,246 14.9 75 SEEN cccsvcecssce $ 24,674,000 ...... $ 1,180,846 ...... 35.4 
ol a 9/30/51 32,797,829 ........ 735,484 onan 2.2 eee 185,000,000 ...... BREET scsces 8.2— 
DE seccecewe 12/31/51 82,371,336 4,477,369 1,927,369 5.4 2.3 11,250 45,984,384 369,000,000 $4,089 18,397,462 1,676 10.4 
PT sncseos 12/31/51 337,957,026 ........ 7,140,751 pees 2.1 47,699 218,000,000 1,355,520,000 ...... ST.FOG BET .cccce 12.3— 
SE acecees 9/30/51 26,548,867 2,019,318 795,144 7.6 2.9 3,146 10,767,000 82,000,000 3,422 6,772,878 2,981 11.7— 
Consolida 
Vultee ....... 11/30/51 322,157,501 11,550,524 7,750,524 3.6 2.4 52,000 183,744,234 900,000,000 3,883 41,711,847 3,883 18.6— 
Curtiss-Wright 12/31/51 176,625,380 14,958,216 6,908,216 ~~ 8.5 BO GRE cccvessces 1,025,000,000 ...... » 117,670,566 85,741 5.8 
Douglas ...... 11/30/51 225,173,226 18,597,182 6,912,829 8.3 3.1 44,000 142,100,000 1,635,271,000 3,230 81,407,521 8,608 8.5— 
Fairchild ..... 12/31/51 74,978,802 6,197,330 2,222,130 8.3 3.0 10,005 32,304,000 249,000,000 ...... 19,387,692 10,587 114— 
Grumman - 12/31/51 167,581,568  ........ 7,140,751 scivttie aa 44,175,989 673,000,000 ...... 30,757,085 7,035 17.7 
Lockheed ..... 12/31/51 237,230,000 9,842,020 5,793,000 4.1 2.4 39,523 130,124,000 1,510,000,000 ...... 55,397,997 10,248 10.4— 
Martin ....... 12/31/51 69,236,200 22,519,934¢ 22,179,934¢ .... - BREE cecscesecs 400,000,000 ...... DED ssaess  <saees 
McDonnell ... 6/30/51 66,623,014 6,918,262 3,291,262 10.5 5.0 8,226 27,438,060 278,636,137 ...... 10,769,854 2,395 3.5 
North American 9/30/51 179,443,376 15,221,612 6,421,612 8.5 3.5 32,180 111,000,000 992,000,000 ...... 53,913,655 31,694 11.9— 
Northrop ..... 7/31/51 89,947,629 3,758,053 3,276,053 4.2 3.6 13,000 40,750,000 255,000,000 ...... ......005- Sn. . gaadse 
Pilasecki ...... DE ‘éenekedee § aentecss a05eeade Jone 3,370 12,376,000 150,000,000 3,934 .......... ae 3 6# snes 
Republic ..... 12/31/51 130,440,552 8,082,919 2,934,613 6.2 2.2 18,500 63,530,234 820,000,000 4,807 12,208,540 3,877 24.0— 
DE scccunse 10/31/51 22,277,175 827,604 402,604 3.7 18 3,409 11,454,281 41,542,204 3,250 5,217,072 1,150 7.7— 
Temco (includ- 
ing Luscombe) 12/31/51 37,278,187 2,038,527 1,131,854 5.4 3.0 C—O 125,000,000 ...... 3,186,065 ...... 35.5— 
United Aircraft 12/31/51 417,211,980 31,256,605 14,266,867 7.5 3.4 43,347 169,036,253 1,300,000,000 ...... 132,960,297 37,260 10.7— 


* Breakdowns o ee Ee See ft ae Motors, Chase 
Aircraft, General Electric and Westinghouse jet engine divisions unavailable. 


t (Loss) 





Manufacturers Net Less Than 4% of Sales 


Several backlogs are over or near $1 billion, but 


margins of profit are thinning. 


By Rosert M. Lorsetson 


T least five aviation firms had 

backlogs exceeding the billion-dol- 
lar mark when their fiscal year ended, 
two others have passed the level since 
that time, another probably has more 
than $1 billion in aircraft orders, and a 
ninth is near the magical figure. 


Over the Hurdle 


Boeing, Curtiss-Wright, Douglas, 
Lockheed, and United Aircraft all re- 
ported military and commercial orders 
exceeding $1 billion. Consolidated 
Vultee and North American have passed 
the hurdle since their fiscal years ended 
in November and September, respec- 
tively. General Electric, which does not 
break down its figures to account for 
aviation activities and consequently does 
not appear in the table, did report it 
had $1.3 billion in defense orders and 
most of that amount is for aircraft prod- 
ucts. Republic, which reported an $820- 
million backlog for its F-84 Thunderjet 
as of December 31, may well move into 
the billion-dollar class before too many 
months go by. 

The year 1951 saw at least eight 
aviation firms achieve total sales exceed- 
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ing $100 million (such companies as 
Allison, Aeroproducts, GE, and West- 
inghouse are excluded because figures 
were not available). Besides the seven 
firms listed above with billion-dollar 
orders, Republic and Grumman also 
cracked the charmed circle. 


With one exception every firm in 
the aircraft industry showed a profit for 
1951 but in only two cases did the 
margin of profit on sales (after taxes) 
exceed 4%. McDonnell made 5.0% on 
its sales but one big reason is the fact 
that its fiscal year ended June 30—be- 
fore added taxes were making them- 
selves felt. Aeronca netted a 7.5% re- 
turn on sales in 1951, the first time it 
had been in the black since 1946. The 
only reason the return was so high was 
that Aeronca did not have to pay any 
income or excess profits taxes as a result 
of a substantial loss carry-forward from 
1948. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. finished 
its fiscal year with a net loss of $22,179,- 
934, mainly due to its loss on the sale of 
its 4-0-4 commercial transports. 


Employment was at a postwar peak. 
Of 20 aviation firms reporting on the 
number of workers, 12 had more than 
10,000. Largest aircraft employer was 


Convair with 52,000 people drawing 
paychecks. Close behind were Boeing 
(47,699), Douglas (44,000), United Air- 
craft (43,347), Lockheed (39,523), 
North American (32,180), Curtiss- 
Wright (23,936), and Martin (21,500). 
These eight companies alone employed 
more than 300,000 workers. 

Yet the size of the company gives 
no indication of how widely held its 
stock is. Curtiss-Wright, for example, 
with a blacklog of $1,025,000,000, has 
85,741 stockholders. At the other end 
of the scale is Piasecki, with 470 stock- 
holders and a backlog exceeding $150 
million. 

Enlightening Statistics 

One other enlightening set of sta- 
tistics is found in the various companies’ 
returns on invested capital. The returns 
ranged from a low of 5.8% for Curtiss- 
Wright to highs of more y 35% for 
Temco and Aeronca. 

Still another indication of the rate 
at which profit margins are thinning is 
found in a separate report of 29 air- 
craft and parts companies, who reported 
a net income after taxes for 1951 of 
$57,560,000, a 32% drop from 1950. 
These firms received an average return 
on their 1951 net assets ($649,451,000) 
of 8.9% and a 2.2% return on sales. 
In 1950 their average return on net 
assets of $592,613,000 was 14.3% and 
4.5% on sales. 
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PAC pRESSURIZATION & TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL UNITS.... 
Are Known by the Company They Keep! 
























# Air Materiel Command y General Electric 


# Aviation Supply Office # Godfrey Engineering Co. Ltd. 


& Avro of Canada & Hamilton Standard 

# Bell Aircraft # Lockheed 

& Boeing & McDonnel Aircraft 

& Brooks & Perkins & North American — 
@ Canadair #& Northrop 

& Convair # Solar 

# Daimo-Victor # Stratos Division 





# Douglas & Temco 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP. 


BURBANK, CALIF 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 







From Jennies to Jets since 1928 
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. Money saving, work saving 
chemicals. No matter what you 
need . . . polish, hydraulic fluid, de- 
greasing solvent or any other 
maintenance chemical . . . you’ll get 
prompt delivery of fine Hollings- 
head products from the nearest Air 
Associates branch warehouse. 


Whiz aviation chemicals take less 
time to apply, work faster and 
produce better results than any 
other compounds on the market. 
Look for the Whiz sign of authorized 
sales and service. Buy the products 
that work for you! 


Call the nearest Air Associates 
branch today for your supply of 
economical Whiz products... and 
2500 other quality aviation supplies. 
Make Air Associates your “one 
Bota source”’ for all aviation needs. 
Filo ro 4 
3 


—” ER 





PRODUCTS OF 


Wellizegitioad 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 














TETERBORO— 216-222 Union St., Hackensack, NJ. 
CHICAGO—5315 West 63rd Street 
BALLAS—3214 Love Field Drive 
GLENDALE—1231 Air Woy 

MIAMI—P.O. Box 241, int'l Airport 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP. 
CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. TORONTO, CANADA 
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Military Cargo Types 
Move Into Production 


Military production of cargo-type 
aircraft is still lagging behind bombers 
and fighters in emphasis, but some new, 
postwar types are now finding their 
way into service, and production orders 
are being let for still newer types. 

The Air Force and Navy combined 
have about 10 new types either in pro- 
duction or in development. Largest is 
the Air Force’s Douglas C-124, a heavy 
transport powered by four Pratt & 
Whitney R-4360 engines and capable of 
hauling a 50,000-pound payload. A 
turboprop version, the C-124B, is in 
development and may go into produc- 
tion later. 

The USAF has also developed a 
new version of the Fairchild C-119, the 
standard troop carrier. Designated the 
C-119H, the plane is a much larger, 
longer-ranging version of the familiar 
Packet. It can carry a 22,000-pound 
load. Power plants are two Wright 
R-3350 Turbo-Cyclone compound en- 
gines. The “H” will be a production 
airplane. First flight is scheduled for 
mid-May. 

Chase’s C-123 will soon be in pro- 
duction for the Air Force at Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp.’s Willow Run plant. The 
C-123 is a twin-engine assault transport 
with a cargo hold large enough to ac- 
commodate a 155mm howitzer and a 
truck, or 60 fully equipped troops. 

Both the Air Force and the Navy 
are ordering military versions of the 
Douglas DC-6A. The Navy has already 
received some of the planes, known as 
R6D’s. The Air Force will call them 
C-118C’s. 

Another commercial type, the Con- 
vair-Liner, will go into service with the 
Air Force. Designated C-131A, it will 
be an evacuation plane for use by Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. 

A new Air Force development is a 
four-engine turboprop air freighter, the 


| XC-130. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is 


now building a prototype, which will 


| be powered by Allison T-38 engines. 


Indications are that it may become a 
production model. 
The Navy is also ordering Lock- 


heed Super Constellations, to be known 


as R7V’s. Also in the program is a 
turboprop version of the Super Connie. 

For short-haul operations with the 
Fleet Logistic Air Wings, the Navy is 
buying R4D-8’s, military versions of the 
Douglas Super DC-3. 

Not in production, but a possibility, 
is a water-based transport, the Convair 
R3Y. It is a cargo version of Convair’s 
XPSY-1 flying boat, which is powered 
by four Allison T-40 turboprop engines. 
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ability to sewe ciation 


Oursrannixc records of accomplishment as a logical source of supply for the avia- 


achieved by Auto-Lite thru ever continuing _ tion industry. Engineering, production and 


research and advancements in products and design facilities are available. 


. . . THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE MPANY 
production methods ck point to Auto-Lite Toledo 1, Ohio © . os Sarnia , Onterie 


Vi wpe WW O0... 


BATTERIES «+ BUMPERS + FUEL PUMPS + HORNS + GENERATORS 

LIGHTING UNITS + SPEEDOMETERS + SPEEDOMETER CABLE 

SWITCHES + STARTING MOTORS + INSTRUMENTS & GAUGES 

IGNITION UNITS + MOULDED PLASTICS + WINDSHIELD WIPERS 

WIRE & CABLE + SPARK PLUGS + METAL FABRICATED ASSEMBLIES 

GRAY IRON CASTINGS + ZINC & ALUMINUM BASE DIE CASTINGS 
WINDOW LIFTS 


Tune in “‘Suspense!"’...CBS Radio Mondays...CBS Television Tuesdays 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Aircraft - Domestic 











Total 


Douglas Lockheed Martin Boeing Convair 
rator bead at ~~ 
' So = $¢ fF .es Ee 
= - - N = a) N 











American Airlines 


151 


78 




















All American Airways ........... en ve ae 12 
Bonanza Air Lines ............... cats mee 4 ee 4 
DE cé66c0enservntcecs 9 im 13 co 31 
ED  ivcscedceddcecciee - 23 3 25 5 56 
I MID wicca ccpacescecees be pad 6 _ 6 
Chicago & Southen Airlines ....  ...  ... 12 6 18 
CE CE cscseccaudcceses athe 4 8 = 12 
Continental Airlines ............. 2 1 10 5 18 
CEE 6.0.0 04s 06-060000400 7 6 20 33 
Eastern Air Lines ......... 14 47 as ash Ee tke ce cee 108 
Empire Air Lines ................ enn 5 ne seem. | “al oe S68 See aa ‘ 5 
Frontier Airlines ......ccccccess 12 ms 12 
Lake Central Airlines ........... 5 a 5 
Mid-Continent Airlines .......... 23 4 7 
cs cela h ate eee ee 8 6 or 11 25 
Northeast Airlines ............... oe) eee 8 ea ee 5 13 
Northwest Airlines .............. 23 4 10 37 
PE: cc ckcewanecasees aa 8 ase 8 
Piedmont Aviation .............. 10 10 
Pioneer Air Lines ................ 11 11 
Robinson Airlines ............... 6 6 
Southern Airways ............... 10 10 
Southwest Airways .............. 10 10 
Trans-Texas Airways ............ 10 10 
Ts. SEEEEDD  cecscccesece eich 13 44 36 eee 12 oe aa ae 146 
EE SE ED ok s.00004 ees sees 55 23 55 — ia | dae wes. bbe ahah ee as 139 
West Coast Airlines ............. oe «s 6 Bde 6 
EE TEEP BAIOD cc cccccccccces 5 6 10 21 
eM” seccesececcece Ate + 4 
Wisconsin Central .............. 6 6 
Trunk & Feeder TOTAL ...... 146+ 135 3. 400 56 :. as &§ 8&8 Ss Ss eS 960 








* Subsidiary of Western Airlines. 


t Includes 29 DC-6B’s (AAL 17 & UAL 12) 








Scheduled Air Carrier Aircraft - Special Service, Domestic 









































~~ in scheduled 
intrastate passenger service utilizing Large Aircra 
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t (DC-6A). 





Douglas Lockheed Martin " Misc. 
DW ~~ -£ 2 2 — 
Operator ect mM mM > a €§ 3.8 a Total 
OoOoO9COg & @ SN tf Gn so ES Sead = *ola 
SR AA SF FEF Se S SF FE iS FS ARIE R E 
HELICOPTERS ee eee 
Helicopter Air Service ........ oe 6 6 
Los Angeles Airways ........ - 3 
CARGO ONLY 
PD vceccosccees oe tae 22 33 
Riddle Aviation Co. ......... eee 6 6 
Slick Airways, Inc. ........... 3t 21 24 
U. 8S. Airlines be-0e6006c0¢0008 ee 6 6 
LOCAL AREAS 
Mid-West Airlines, Inc. ..... wn a S in 6 
E. W. Wiggins Airways ...... oe m  % 5 5 
INTRASTATE* 
California Cent. Airlines .... ite 2 4 5 11 
Friedkin Aeronautics, Inc. ... oe 3 ns 3 
Stewart Air Service? ........ 2 2 
TOTAL 3 13 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 55 3 6 6 5 105 
Aircraft listed on Trunk ; 
Cf =e 146 134 3 395 56 6 34 11 11 12 28 16 102 0 0 0 0 0 954 
Aircraft listed on Helicopters 
Cargo Only, Local Area & 
Intrastate Certs. .......... 3 13 0 a 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 55 3 6 6 5 105 
Aircraft listed on all 
Domestic Certificates ...... 149 147 3 404 56 6 34 11 11 17 28 16 102 ~=« 55 3 6 6 5 1059 
* Operators certificated under CAR—Part 45, Seasonal operation only. 
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Scheduled U. S. Air Carrier 


Aircraft - International 









































Douglas Lockheed Martin Boeing Miscellaneous 

Operator 3 2 S < 

$e sf eo +A 

S58 600 & ) 
Alaska Airlines .......... oie DS dédanee ‘6 cated Sed Oe Ge) | Sebacwenns » “ . 10 
Alaska Coastal Airlines .. —r ie <“eeands 86 Seese 7 oe ecukewasan = 1i1%31326#31+3 
American Airlines ...... *65 a “Gus s2eeeh. Be. seeen o0e Me 66 . Wedekanns *78 -_ 151 
Braniff Airways ........- *9 7 “See, adiste Ge sees ted ae Gb akenwenees “ 12 
Caribbean Atl. Airlines .. i) mae ei a cd Opee. ik Cle. | aukenoaden 3 
Chicago & Southern .... .... «...- Ee isseves 7 éeate ute ae: ee aanevennes 18 
Colonial Airlines ....... ad % FW csecccs “K ahewe ea Aaa Peete s 12 
Eastern Air Lines ....... er are [ED ce sesee e- fs de: Chuenecaews 45 
ee See MD ccascescse eit Salata ie) eeeeee. aa leaeen mites! “ets ens A Be 6 6 
Flawaellam ATMOS ccccccs cove cccece Ty cesses ac Sends 000 we 46° ‘“snedeecuus 13 
National Airlines ........ *8 “i .c. déecee ae betel ea: G6 en. ( Deddduceun 14 
Northern Cons. Airlines .. er - scsne ke Sokee- 405 cs oe seen 3 
Northwest Airlines ....... eee  s06 eeases. 56 s0008 *10 33 
Pacific Northern Airlines .... 2 SS cekens <s Steet “eb se Se  —Sseenananee 6 
PUL: cenensvsconcceses 6 . Qe ssbnse Se. ahaee “ee «eo oe | edeeROeS 20 
Pan American-AD ...... (e)1 (b)30 ZB iccccce (a)18 (c) a +k os we con ne ek oa 
Pan American-LAD ..... (e) (b) B sasvas (a) (c)16 ee a oe ee 
Pan American-PAD .... .... ae “su ancien (a) 13(Cert. 3) ee ere es ee . 
Reeve Aleutian Airways . .... ..... D uctsed ae “Geace 640: Se Sa —adubennben - fe wie ae. chuces Sa: cele 
SE vcceecnene aves cvwee is) Gihnee> be Seder ook. de> ah. aneueteane 10 10 
Trans-Pacific Airlines che acta - mastias ds. aacus aka: on ae  aeneeutans 5 
T.W.A. (International) ...... we so, SE ae -ésecee*oS0 <a ap  S2ndbeuses 26 
United Air Lines ........ *9 TE nae Sateee . Ono “esaan "6 22 
Wien Alaska Airlines .... jan pean D sigkes, ka) pened 00: o6 68. | sueebenuees 2 
RSE 97 124 17 44 6 18 11 2 0 45 92 13 1141 #323411 «(1 647 








* Also listed on Domestic Certificate. 
+ Operated in accordance with Provision Special CAR No. SR-338. 
§ Operated in accordance with CAR No. SR-368. 


(a) Listed on Certificates 1, 3 and 6. 

) DC-4 shown on Certificate 1 are also operated on Cert. 6 
) B-377’s shown on Certificate 6 are listed on 1. 
? 12 additional ‘L-749’s shown on Domestic Certificate No, 17. 


a 
b 
a 
e) (DC-6B) Same aircraft listed” on Certificates 1 and 6. 
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Scheduled U. S. Air Carrier Aircraft - Recapitulation 














































































= 
Type of Servi ee eae a am = < 
rvice ~ — = wm 

: Oo AD a nN ~ © Far Sta +RROd 
Operation RRAALSTSS He QSFSE F SARFSSLELS SRE 
() Aircraft Utilized 
Sched. for Trunk and 
Dom. Feeder Serv. Only 55 68 3 380 12 0 34 O ll 12 28 0 24 000000000 0000 
(2) Aircraft Utilized 
Sched. for Helicopter 
Dom. Service Only 0 00 000 0 0 0 0 0 8G 0 003600000 0000 
(3) Aircraft Utilized 
Sched. for “Cargo Only” 
Dom. Service a’. wee &€§ essed 8 0 oO 0 056500000000 000 0 
(4) Aircraft Utilized 
Sched. for Local Area 
Dom. Service Only 0 00 0700 0000 0 00 0 000000650 000 0 
(5) Aircraft Utilized 
Sched. for Intrastate 
Dom. Service (lg.acft) 0 00 9 00 0 0 00 5 00 0 000000000 000 0 
(6) Aircraft Utilized 
Sched. for International 
Int. Service Only 7 57 0 57 0 0 18 0 0 0 0 @ 14123431001000212221«i210 
(7) Aircraft Utilized 
Sched. for Either Domestic 
Dom. & or International 
Int. Service 91 67 0 2004601100 0 0416 % 000000000 000 0 
(8) Aircraft Utilized 
Irreg. in Irregular Air 
Comm. & Carrier Service 0 4 0 34 00 0 0 00 14 0 0 9we@eegewte@esoeeis i 
Int. 
(9) Air Carrier Acft. 
GRAND _ in Domestic and 
TOTAL Int. Service 156 250 3 500 56 6 52 11 11 2 31 28 45 115 147136141652212i1t1it1 
















NOTE: To find total of schedules air carrier aircraft in Domestic 
Services, add 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7. (1065 aircraft). 
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To find total of scheduled air 
Fd, add J and 7. (547 aircraft). 


carrier aircraft in International 






























International Aircraft 


Designations 





Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 


Burma 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Chile 
China .... 


Colombia . 
Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


Dominican Republic .... 


Ecuador 


Egypt 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 


Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Iceland 
India 


Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Italy 


Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands ne 
Netherlands Antilles 
Surinam 


New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Paraguay ... 


Peru 
Philippine Republic 
Poland 

Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Thailand 
Turkey 


Union of South Africa . 


United Kingdom 


Colonies & Protectorates VP, VQ, VR 


neeeee Ginees i ......... N 
i re cere 
. Venezuela ........:..7%: YV 
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Irregular Carriers’ 


Over 12,500 Pounds 





Aircraft 











Type Date Acq.Ownership Lessor 





Aero Finance Co. 


Aerovias Sud Americana .. 


Air Transport Assoc. 


All American Airways .... 
American Air Export & 
Bee GA we dccnccccaee 


American Air Transport .. 


American Flyers Airline (2) 
Arctic Pacific 


Argonaut Airways Corp. .. 
Arnold Air Service, Inc. .. 
Associated Air Transport .. 
Aviation Corp of Seattle (3) 
Blatz Airlines, Inc. 
Capitol Airways, Inc 


Caribbean American Lines 


Central Air Transport ... 
Coastal Cargo Co., Ltd. .. 
Conner Air Lines 


Continental Charters, Inc. 


Economy Airways, Inc. 
General Airways, Inc. 


Hemisphere Air Transpor! 
Meteor Air Transport ... 


Modern Air Transport ... 


Monarch Air Service ..(2) 
Overseas Nat. ‘Airways (4) 


Pearson Alaska, Inc. ..... 
(Worldwide Airlines) 


Remmert-Werner 
Robin Airlines 


S. S. W. Inc. 
Scott Aero Serv., Inc. . 
(U. S. Air Coach) 
Southern Air Transport (2) 
Standard Air Cargo ...(2) 
Stewart, Edgar A. ..... (2) 
Trans American Airways .. 
Trans Alaskan Airlines .. 


Trans National Airlines .. 


Unit Exmort Oo. .....ccecs 
U. S. Overseas Airlines (4) 
World Airways, Iific. ...(2) 


Ao B Qaa40 
BLessss 


2 aaryo 
&S 


PopEypeaac 
& dod SEBS 


le et 
SSRSSSSSSS 


29999999990 


beeeeee 


\s) 2000aa0 
te 
r—) 


3 Yo 
Sw Www 


SESE SES 35 


Q 


' 
cS 
a = 


DC-3 


DC-3 
C-46’s 


C-46’s 
DC-3’s 
DC-3’s 


DC-3 


DC-4 
DC-3 
C-46 
DC-4’s 
C-46’s 


6-8-50 
6-8-50 
4-16-48 
5-16-51 
12-15-48 
6-19-48 
6-18-48 
6-25-48 
7-12-48 


8-9-50 
8-8-50 
4-49 
2-1-51 
11-5-51 


9-29-47 


11-18-49 


1-2-48 
12-50 
5-49 
12-49 
1-50 
7-13-51 
8-10-51 
9-7-51 
9-24-51 
5-4-51 
11-16-51 
10-15-48 
6-15-49 
7-24-49 
10-5-50 
10-10-48 
12-1-51 
6-9-49 
1-7-50 


12-24-46 
3-13-47 
6-26-51 
3-21-46 
4-1-46 
2-50 
12-51 
8-23-50 
7-16-51 
7-30-51 


4-4-47 
4-1-51 


12-11-51 
10-19-51 
10-51 


6-49 


12-18-51 


12-48 


12-48 


Leased 
Leased 
Owned 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 


Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Owned 
Interchange 


Leased 
Owned 
Leased 
Leased 
Owned 
Leased 
Owned 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Owned 
Owned 
Leased 
Owned 
Owned 
Leased 
Leased 
Owned 
Owned 
Owned 
Owned 
Leased 
Leased 


Leased 
Leased 
Leased 
Leased 


Leased 


Leased 
Leased 


Leased 
Leased 


Leased 
Leased 


USAF 
USAF 
USAF 
USAF 
USAF 


USAF 
USAF 


Wien Alaska 
Airlines 
USAF 


USAF 


USAF 

Air America 
Air America 
Air America 
Air America 


USAF 
USAF 
USAF 
USAF 
USAF 
USAF 
USAF 
USAF 
USAF 


Standard Air Line 


USAF 
USAF 


Flying Tiger Line 
USAF 


20th Cent. Aircraft 
Foreign Y Domes- 
tic Enterprise 


Standard Airlines 
USAF 


USAF 
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56 BOEING STRATOCRUISERS were delivered to the airlines, 45 now being operated 
by three U. S. airlines. PAA is the biggest operator with a total of 29 Stratocruisers. 


Postwar 


Transport 
Aircraft 


MARK I AND MARK II de Havil- 
land Comet photos provide an oppor- 
tunity to compare early and new pro- 
duction model. British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. starts operating Comets 
in scheduled service May 2. 


HANDLEY PAGE HERMES, in service with British Overseas Airways Corp., is powered by Bristol 
Hercules engines and accommoda.es 63 passengers. It is a descendant of the Hastings military transport. 





Whee inthe worl 
Gan you go 
on just 

7) weeks vacation 7 


: . : 

eal 
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P 

PITTSBURGH 
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Za ST. LOUIS 
* 


ANSAS CITY 


ALBUQUERQUE 


; 


TWA COAST-TO-COAST SKY TOURIST SERVICE—$99...TWA TRANSATLANTIC SKY TOURIST CONSTEL 


AT IO 








oA MG & 


Something wonderful happens to those old ideas about distance, when you look 
at the world this way. Where “too little time” once kept you too close to home, see 
how far a few hours can speed you along TWA’s smooth world high way. Then imagine the 
luxurious ease—the carefree, catered-to comfort on your trip by world-proved TWA Constellation. 
Before your dream of a far-off holiday fades, discover how TWA’s reasonable fares, including new, low-cost 


TWA Sky Tourist service to Europe, can make the most remote vacation ideas a delightful reality. 


Across the US: and overseas... 
you can depend on 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&.$.4.+- EU ROPE:+- AFRICA: ASIA 


(All fying times shown are approximate. Check 


your travel agent or TWA for exact schedules.) 


a 
AZ et \ 
—_ os —— 


nal 


FROM NEW YORK TO: LONDON $270—PARIS $290 —FRANKFURT $313.10—ZURICH $313.10—ROME $357.20 





+ 
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TWENTY-FIVE Vickers Viscounts, four-engine transports powered by Rolls-Royce Dart 
turboprop engines, are being put into service by British European Airways, three by Aer Lingus. 


Postwar 


Transport 
Aircraft 


45 MARTIN 404’s have been delivered with the remaining 56 on order scheduled 
for delivery this year. TWA and Eastern Air Lines are the two M-404 operators. 


52 DOUGLAS DC-6B’s have been delivered to seven airlines and many more are scheduled for delivery during 1952 and 1953 
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It’s a fine word ... it describes a great military concept... 






it is the use of air-power to strangle aggressor forces by 











SS / j destroying their supply lines. Interdiction isolates the fighting 

enemy from his support. > > > Greatest effective weapon 

/ to wage successfully this phase of warfare ...as a combat 
tested, fighter-bomber in Korea, the Thunderjet has proven 


its ability to carry out the multiple requirements of interdiction. 








FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, WN. FY, 


Mabou of the Noghtj Thurdarbelt-> Thundoyet» AFH » 
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Postwar 
Transport 
Aircraft 





? HELIPORT 
BP US AIR MAIL 
ROUTE GE 





: : ie 174 CONVAIR 240’s have been delivered 
SIX BELL 47D helicopters are in service in sched- by Consolidated Vultee. Of these, 102 are 
uled mail-carrying operations in the Chicago area. now in commercial domestic operation by 


six scheduled airlines. 
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Planning for the Future— 
Building for the Present 


Bendix Products’ position of !eadership in fuel metering and Assembled here, also, is the most modern and comprehensive 
landing gear has been attained through its unique ability machinery in the industry to assure production in quantity 
to plan as well as to produce. and precision in quality to meet your most exacting demands. 
The specialized knowledge of trained engineers and the vast Whether your problem is planning or producing fuel meter- 
research facilities of Bendix are constantly employed in the ing, carburetion, struts, brakes or wheels, you will find Bendix 
development of new and better products. Products is best qualified to do the job. 


BENDIX - Sivriss - SOUTH BEND 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Stromberg* Injection 
Carburetors 


Fuel Metering Unit 
for jet engines 


Pneudroaulic* 
Shock Absorbing Struts 


Speed-Density 
Fuel Metering Unit 


Landing Geor 
Wheels for oll 
types of airplanes Seorantet 


Rotor Brokes 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


















on count 
ECTRIC 


and the 
typewriter 

is the 
Remington 
Lllelit- conomy 


Yes, along with other essential industries, the aircraft industry has discovered 
that Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters can turn out more work, better 
work in less time and with less effort ...all with the amazing electric ease of 
operation. Many airlines have also found the Electri-conomy ideal for preparing 
copy for photo-offset reproduction. 

So why not turn to the Electri-conomy to meet your needs in these times 
when greater individual productivity and time schedules are SO important. It’s 
the true key to better performance... 









for your e Bulletins 
@ Correspondence 

e@ Flight Manuals 

@ Legal Documents 

@ Maintenance Manuals 
@ Management Reports 


Mail the coupon below for the amazing Electri-conomy story. 





THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand, Room 2051, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


© Yes, | would like a FREE copy of ‘Take A Letter” (RE 8499) describing the new 
Electri-conomy. 


C0 | would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office — without obligation of course. 
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Postwar 


Transport 
Aircraft 
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SIKORSKY S-51 HELICOPTERS, operated by Los Angeles Air- 
ways, were the first to be used in the U. S. in scheduled service. 


« 


ANCIENT de Havilland sets off sleek lines of modern Connie. 
APRIL 28, 1952 





206 LOCKHEED CONSTELLATIONS, including 049’s, 649’s and 749’s, have been delivered to the 
airlines in post-war years; 114 of these are in scheduled U. S. airline use today by five operators. 





Postwar 


Transport 
Aircraft 





POSSIBLE FORERUNNER OF a commer- 
cial turboprop transport is the Convair- 
Allison Turboliner, basically a Convair 
240 modified for Allison T-38 turboprop 
engines. 


OLD STANDBY, the DC-3, still gives 


service. Some 1,060 are in world-wide use. 


TWO ARMAGNACS (SE-20i0) on the runway of the SNCASE plant in France 
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PNEUMATIC. pioneou and, leadou in 














Cleveland Pneumatic’s plant today 
covers this large area; inset above 
is a view of the main entrance. 


Cleveland Pneumatic’s plant in 
1928, shortly after landing gear 
production was started. 


Large, modern plant equipped 
with finest laboratory and manufacturing facilities 


Aircraft landing gear and ball-bearing screw actuators are the sole 
products of this plant comprising approximately six acres of spe- 
cially designed brick-and-steel buildings. Equipment includes the 
latest in production tools, testing devices and laboratory facilities. 
Starting with the manufacture of the first air-hydraulic landing 
gear 26 years ago, plant capacity has steadily increased — last 
year about 35%. 

Even more important than the physical facilities in the leadership 
of Cleveland Pneumatic landing gear is our large staff of experi- 
enced engineers. Follow our ads for more information regarding 


the Cleveland Pneumatic story. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Established 1894 








THE POINT OF NO RETURN BECOMES 
A POINT OF ASSURANCE 


The Bendix Ignition Analyzer actually foresees the 
future by predicting the remaining life of spark plugs. 
With the Ignition Voltage Control the operator can 
determine the present efficiency of all spark plugs and 
put the finger on any weakness in the system—even 
though it has not yet affected the operation. If the 
control reveals impending trouble, corrective action 
may be taken before material harm takes place. With 
an airborne installation of the Ignition Analyzer, the 
test can be made before an over-water flight reaches 
the point of no return. By viewing the wave forms on 
the face of the ’scope and comparing with known 
patterns, the operator can quickly make the right 
choice . . . to return without mishap, to operate at 
reduced power and prevent complete engine failure 
or to continue safely at cruising speed. 

So, for maximum safety and operating efficiency it pays 
to make provisions for installation of a Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer on all your aircraft. 


Detailed information available on request. 





Cysts Less Does More, 


The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 
ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 


it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 
spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 
screen ... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 


oe P SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF i 
CNOL SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
xport Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenve, New York 11, N. Y. AVIATION CORPORATION 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California 
Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin «+ 
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° Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
582 Market Street, San Fr i 4, California 
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1951 World Traffic: 39 Million Passengers 


. Traffic climbed 25% above 1950’s Holy Year figures; 
coach fares seen likely in the future for Europe. 


By 
Sir Witutiam P. Hivprep, C.B., O.B E. 
Director General 
International Air Transport Assn. 


NYTHING written about inter- 

national air transport in this spring 
of 1952 will tend to be preoccupied 
with the imminent inauguration of the 
tourist fares on the North 
Adantic. This enterprise, however, 
should not obscure the record of the 
industry’s solid worldwide accomplish- 
ment during 1951—a record which must 
be set down as the 
background against 
which any develop- 
ment like tourist 
fares should be 
viewed. 

Since the pres- 
ent state of world 
statistical reporting 
still lends itself 
better to round 
figures than to 
decimally accurate ones, here—in round 
figures—is what the airlines of the 
world have done during 1951. The totals 
do not include the Russians and 
Chinese, but they do cover the 62 IATA 
airlines which carry 85% of the world’s 
domestic and international scheduled 
traffic, and the non-IATA carriers who 
the remainder. 


* They carried 39 
sengers—an average daily lift of 107,000 


low-cost 


Hildred 


carry 


million _ pas- 
people. 

® They performed. 55,923,300 ton- 
miles of cargo transport. 

* They flew 149,128,800 ton-miles 

airmail, 

* They grossed approximately $1,- 
700,000,000. 

* They provided direct employment 
or more than 200,000 people, ot whom 
bout 10 per cent were flight personnel. 


* They served approximately 750,- 
100 miles of routes and operated be- 
ween approximately 140 countries and 
government jurisdictions. 

* They flew approximately 2,500 
urcraft of more than 40 types, including 
helicopters. 

* They improved their safety record 
or the fourth consecutive year by a 
vercentage which is not yet definitely 
stablished because not all returns are in. 

This was a good record. Total traffic 
in 1951 was nearly twice the 1947 figure. 
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Despite the inflated demands of Holy 
Year travel in 1950, the 1951 passenger 
load was still 25% higher. Cargo in 
creased by 19%, and mail by 15%. 

The efficiency of the airlines as 
transport organizations increased also. 
This was both necessary and fortunate, 
for the rising costs of those commodities 
and services which go into the provision 
of air transport could be checked only 
by measures which would keep the unit 
cost of the ton-mile down. As a result 
of better procedures and greater utiliza 
tion, it was possible for airline fares and 
rates throughout the world to stay con- 
stant for the most part and to be reduced 
in some cases. 

In the light of rising costs, how 
ever, the 1951 picture contained at least 
a few shadows. The largest of them, 
perhaps, was the fear that trafhc might 
not continue to be so dynamically ex 
pandable at 1951 fares and standards of 
service and that costs might push those 
fares up to the point where traffic might 
level off or, possibly, even decrease. 

This brings us to the real signifi 
cance of the tourist fares. In the long 
discussions of these fares in the IATA 
Traffic Conferences there may have been 
differences of opinion as to when the 
existing fare structure might reach its 
point of no return. There was not, how 
ever, any substantial disagreement over 


the fact that if the industry were to con- 
tinue to expand, it would have to reach 
a larger market and that this depended 
almost entirely upon achieving lower 
tares. 

Given these premises, the tourist 
fare was a logical answer and probably 
the only one. To plan a tourist fare is 
one thing; to achieve it is another. It 
has meant ruthless elimination 6} every 
non-essential cost which goes into air 
transport. First class service will con- 
tinue for those who want it, and we 
hope they will always be legion. But 
tourist fares mean increased seating 
capacities, narrower aisles, less leg room; 
plain meals paid for by the passenger, 
and no extra charge if he wants to bring 
a bag of sandwiches; no bar; no free 
ground transport; and lower baggage 
allowances. 

New Market 

The necessity to reduce fares to a 
point where they could cut into a new 
level of the travel market forced the air- 
lines further to cut all costs. Included 
in the cut were commissions to agents 
on tourist services, which were dropped 
from seven and one half per cent to six 
per cent. This measure, whose nece$sity 
and ultimate justification may not have 
been fully recognized by the agents 
themselves, should enable them to drive 
into an entirely new market. 

By every means consonant with 
proper operation the industry has 
achieved a notably low tourist fare. In 
the off-season, it will amount to trans- 
Atlantic transport at a shade less than 





Worldwide Traffic Growth 
International and Domestic Scheduled Airlines 


Pas- 
Miles 
Flown Carried 





167 
718 
803 
836 
890 


963 39.0 


Pas- 
sengers senger- 
Miles 


millions 


885 
11,868 
13,173 
14,478 
16,963 
21,127 


Average Average 
Mail numberof distance 
Ton- passengers flown per 
Miles per aircraft passenger 


Cargo 
Ton- 
Miles 


(miles) 


(number) 


360 
562 
558 
546 
544 
542 


n. a. 5.3 
16.5 
16.4 
17.3 
19.1 
21.9 


n. a. 
203 90 
314 116 
390 128 
518 143 
616 164 


INCREASE OR DECREASE BETWEEN YEARS 
Increase in Bold—Decrease in Light 


1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 18% 
1950-51 25% 
1937-51 © 1460% 
1947-51 t 85°: 
Exclusions: USSR: all years 

China: 1949-1951 


12% 12% 


12% 


2286 


55% 
2A% 
33% 
19% 
n. a. 
203° 


28% — 1% 
11% 6% 2% 
12% 10% 0.5% 
15% 15% 0.3% 
n.a. 313% 51% 
82% 33% 4% 


11% 
10% 
17% 
25% 


78% 


Source: IATA 















ce AIR TRANSPORTATION 
Vependabetety \S \ MUST 


...and anything less than the utmost in dependability 
can result in disaster. The electronic components that 
carry the pulse of ground-to-air communications and 
G.C.A.* must function perfectly at all times. In addition, 
the connectors that carry the power from the aircraft's 












generators to the electronic instruments and to the mo- 






tors which operate the control surfaces etc.,must not fail! 






There is no resting on past laurels in the aircraft indus- 






try, quality and performance must be consistently main- 
tained. The long list of aircraft and aircraft equipment 
manufacturers who specify Amphenol bears out the fact 








that Amphenol’s reputation as a manufacturer of Quality 







Electronic Components is well deserved! 





Write today for your copy of Amphenol General Catalog, B-2. 


AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
1830 SOUTH 54TH AVENUE + CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 












*Ground Control Approach 































six cents a mile, within the time limita- 
tions of the man or woman with a two- 
or three-week vacation. On this basis, 
there is every hope that the airlines can 
enter a new field of competition—not 
for a minority with other forms of inter- 
national transport, but with the more 
modestly-priced forms of travel affecting 
a far larger group of people. 

When the tourist fare agreement 
was reached at Nice four months ago, 
we estimated that the number of pas 
sengers the 11 trans-Atlantic airlines 
might carry from North America to 
Europe would increase from the 340,000 
of 1951 to something around 500,000. 
Since then, at least several carriers have 
increased the frequency of their flights 
to meet strong indications of a greater 
public response than anticipated. It 
would be hazardous, even before the 
new service begins, to make a hard and 
fast prediction, but I should not be sur 
prised if the number of North Atlantic 
passengers in 1952 will exceed 500,000. 
Certainly, it will not take more than a 
year or two—particularly if American 
incomes remain in their present balance 
with inflation—before we equal the 
700,000-odd passenger record of the sur 
face carriers. 

If the demand continues for 
length of time as brisk as it has shown 
itself so far, it will probably have its 
repercussions in many other parts ol 
the world. A two-fare system in Europe 
is already a strong likelihood and x 
would not be illogical to expect similar 
developments on the long-line routes 
which fly east and south out of the 
European gateways. 


Jet Schedules 


The coming year will not, however, 
be devoid of other significance or other 
problems. For one important thing, it 
will mark the beginning of regular jet 
and turboprop transport services, which 
the entire industry will watch with the 
greatest of interest. These will under 
line the necessity for worldwide improve 
ment of air traffic control practices 
particularly in the crowded airspace o 
Europe and around such centers a 
Idlewild in the U. S. 


We can also expect continued ex 
perimental activity in helicopter service 
by airlines in several parts of the world 
although any great expansion must sti! 
await the development of multi-plac 


any 


rotorcratt. 

Certainly we shall have to intensif 
our own efforts, and those of the gov 
ernments and manufacturers who shat 
this interest with us, to rationalize an 
improve the arrangements which sur 
round the “last three minutes of flight. 
The most vital area of interest in a! 
transport today is the approach an 
landing process. I hope that the world 



























wide discussion of all factors involved 
in this process by the IATA Technical 
Conference at Copenhagen beginning 
May 5 will help substantially to focus 
on both deficiencies and remedies. 


Also in the field of operations and 
techniques, 1952 will see the airlines 
getting into the changeover from the 
present air-ground communication fre- 
quencies to the ones newly allotted to 
aviation by the International Telecom- 
munications Union. It will be a patchy 
and complex process, but the measures 
already being taken through IATA to 
encourage a coordination should help us 
through it without undue trouble. 

In the traffic field, the IATA 
Trafic Conference structure of agree- 
ment on fares and rates, duly approved 
by the interested governments, has now 
been extended to cover virtually the 
whole of the international network. It 
includes many promotional and experi- 
mental features to be watched with 
interest, of which the tourist fare is one. 
The IATA structure of cargo com- 
modity rates is being constantly im- 
proved and expanded. Cargo traffic itself 
has already replaced airmail as_ the 
second largest money-tarner for the air- 
lines on an industry basis, and the re- 
sults of 1952 should continue the trend. 


Uniform Procedures 


Out of the tangle of documents and 
procedures of both the airlines and gov- 
ernments, which necessarily surround 
international transport, I feel we shall 
achieve more order during 1952. The 
facilitation campaign should soon go 
into a new phase based upon further 
recommendations by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization’s divisional 
meeting at Buenos Aires last November, 
and we hope for particular easements in 
South America. The network of IATA 
Interline agreements for passenger, 
baggage, and cargo handling should 
spread further to link all international 
carriers with single documentation and 
single sets of procedures. 

The IATA Clearing House in 
London, which has just celebrated its 
fifth anniversary with the pleasing dis- 
covery that interline traffic can be 
assumed to have increased threefold in 
hve years, should be able to report 
definitely this year on the success of its 
experiments in the use of kilometers, 
rather than currency, for interline ac- 
counting. 

Airlines, government _ agencies, 
manufacturers, and all the rest of us 
have the basic common interest of 
better, cheaper, safer, faster, more effi- 
cient service for ever larger numbers 
ot the public. And there is every indica- 
tion that in 1952, the public using the 
airlines will be larger and better served 
than ever before. 


APRIL 28, 1952 
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From San Francisco to the Orient, and onward to 
Europe — over some 19,000 miles of air routes — trav- 
elers along PAL's Route of the Orient Star know the 
meaning of personalized service. This is PAL's way of 
making every passenger feel that to us he is a V. I. P. 
(Very Important Person). 


PAL believes it has an obligation to meet the needs 
of the traveling public for transportation unsurpassed 
in comfort, convenience and dependability. PAL per- 
sonnel are carefully selected and trained with but one 
objective — to meet those needs in a courteous and 
efficient manner. By this means PAL is helping to pro- 
mote the good will and confidence so necessary for 
the continued advancement of international air travel. 


Modern, dependable DC-6 equipment . . . experienced 
flight crews . . . consistently reliable schedules . . . and 
PAL's friendly, personalized service are encouraging 
more people to travel more often by air. 











For air travel at its finest, fly with PAL along the 
ROUTE OF THE Orient-Star> 


PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 


M.R.S. Bldg., Plaza Cervantes, Manila, Philippines 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AROUND THE WORLD 
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SPARTAN’S new Engine Overhaul Building will soon 
be completed. This will enable us to handle the overhaul 
of any military or commercial engine faster and with greater 
efficiency. This building is 120 feet by 360 feet and will 
have 3 assembly lines with conveyors for transporting engine 
parts through different departments and moving the as- 
sembly lines. New type cleaning equipment is being in- 
stalled which will speed up the flow of work through the 
shop. A Fulmer Vertical Hone for reconditioning cylinder 
barrels, honing cases, etc., and many additional new special 
tools and machines have been added for servicing and over- 

2 hauling all types of engines. There will also be a new 
aan q Propeller Shop. 































Three Test Blocks have been rebuilt and enlarged at 
SPARTAN. This will permit the running of three engines 
at a time; from 100 HP to Pratt & Whitney 2800’s or Wright 
3350 engines. Other latest equipment and accessories in- 
stalled include fuel flow meters and meters for recording 
the flow as well as the consumption of lubricating oils. 


SPARTAN cordially invites you to see these new facili- 
ties at your earliest convenience. . . If you are a regular 
SPARTAN customer, you will be pleased with the addi- 
tional speed and efficiency with which your work will be 
accomplished. If you are not a SPARTAN customer, now 
is the time to let us show you how we can save you time 
and money in the repair, overhaul or conversion of any 
plane from a Piper Cub to a Constellation. Wire, write or 
fly in for complete information about how SPARTAN can | % 


SPARTAN 


AERO REPAIR 


CENTRAL AIRPORT © CAMDEN, N. J. © Repair Sta. No. 3530 y, = 











Photo shows front of one of the three 
Test Blocks. 





MUNICIPAL AIRPORT © TULSA, OKLA. © Repair Sta. No. 50 
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Emory Scott Land, 

Vice Admiral, U.S.N. 
(Retired), is president of 
the Air Transport 
Association of America. He 
served in the Navy from his 
graduation from Annapolis 
in 1902, until 1937, when 
he became a member of the 
U.S. Maritime Commission. 
_He was designated Chairman 
of the Commission in 1938 
and also served as War 
Shipping Administrator 
during World War II. During 
his Naval service, he was 
Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. He 
became a pilot at the age 

of 50 and devoted eighteen 
months’ time to the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the 


promotion of Aeronautics. 
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ontinuell Growth of Scheduled Airlines 


Safety, Economy, and Dependability 


—_ that the best air transport service can 
be brought to the public through joint action and a united 
front, the scheduled airlines of the United States established the 
Air Transport Association 16 years ago. 

Through this organization, then as now, the scheduled 
airlines strive to provide the public with the utmost flying safety 
at the minimum cost with the maximum dependability. 

Through ATA the efforts of eight government and 
four private agencies concerned with aviation are welded into 
unified action for the benefit of the traveling public, the Postal 
Service, and the National Defense. For example, in the course 
of a typical year, one ATA employee working on aids and 
techniques designed to insure safe, all-weather flying to airline 
passengers, contacts an average of 235 members of the scheduled 
airlines, 222 representatives of government and 126 individuals 
connected with related industries. Such concentrated effort 
has resulted in a system of operational regularity which delivers 
passengers, mail and cargo safely and with minimum delay 
due to weather. 

Since hostilities in the Pacific began, ATA has been 
responsible for coordinating the allocation of scheduled airline 
planes to the Korean Airlift. Through the Military Bureau of 
the Air Transport Association, military movements are expedited 
domestically over the routes of the member airlines. This 
means that troops back from the Korean front can reach their 
homes in the shortest possible time. 

Through special committees within the framework of 
ATA, composed of airline and ATA representatives, the 
scheduled airlines are continuously working on such problems 
as reducing noise; improving passenger service; better baggage 
control; speeding of airmail and air parcel post; development of 
air terminals; cutting visa, passport and customs red tape; 
standard design specifications for aircraft and aircraft equipment; 
and improvement of ground equipment. 

That the public has accepted the safe, economical, and 
expedient services which the scheduled airlines provide, is 
proved by the record which the industry has achieved to date. 

A national transportation policy should be based 
briefly and simply on three words: Safety, Economics, and 


Stability. ' Pa 
7 4. / President 


Air Transport Association of America 












Scheduled Airlines Approach 


HIGHLIGHTS Billion Dollar Business 


domestic and international passengers over 13 


billion passenger miles—a 28.6% increase in 
AIR einem SPORT passenger mileage over the previous year. This 


represents 78.4% of the near billion dollars in 
revenues received for scheduled airline services. 
















During 1951, the scheduled air- 
lines flew more than 2414 million 
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Nine Times Safer To Fly Today Local Service Lines Show 


Than in 1931 











Spectacular Gains 





The domestic scheduled airlines 
have made spectacular safety 
progress, as shown by com- 
paring the four five-year safety 
records for the past 20 years; 
15, 6.1, 2.4 and 1.7 passenger 
fatalities per 100 million 
passenger miles, respectively. 





Percentagewise, the local services 
increased their traffic over 1950 
as follows: passengers—54.1%; 
passenger miles—56.5% ; 
total revenue ton miles 
(mail, express and 


9) freight) —54.9%. 
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Speeding America’s First Noise Reduction An Important 
Airline Target 


The reduction of noise in com- 
munities adjacent to airports was 
a prime concern of the airlines 
during 1951, with noise abatement 
committees formed to combat 
the problem. Such activities are 
high on the industry’s agenda 

of “musts” and will be continued 
throughout 1952. 


Line of Defense 






By serving the factories 
producing vital supplies for the 
military, the scheduled 
airlines shortened during 1951 
America’s first line of defense 
the production line. Essential 
supplies are flown where 
needed in the shortest 
possible time. 
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Fares Cut In Half 
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\ Smaller World For More People 
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SS The Civil Aeronautics A quarter-century ago the CHANGE “9 
Board's approval of average airline fare was 12c per oh G 
international air coach passenger-mile. By 1951 the cost (is 

i service, scheduled to go per passenger-mile had dropped @ 
. into effect in May, 1952, about 55°%—to 5'4e, and for 


will reduce the cost 
of travel to Europe 
30% below present 
first-class fares. 


air coach or tourist service 
the air traveler pays only 4%4¢ 
per passenger-mile. 








Scheduled Airlines’ Military Bureau 
Aids National Defense me 
y/ 





Air Mail Rates to Pest Office 
Drop 38-12 Percent 






During the two years of its .N 
j vay 


existence, the Military Bureau of 
the scheduled airlines has 
operated over 8,000 commercial 
air movements for the military, 
transporting nearly a quarter of 

a million military personnel. 







Though the domestic trunk 
lines flew about 37% more mai 
3 than in 1950, airline mail 
revenues were down 16%. Thi 
was due to heavy reductions 
in air mail rates—from 
99.99¢ to 61.5¢ per ton mile. 
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Scheduled Airlines 
Celebrate 
Silver Anniversary 


The year 1951 celebrated the 
25th anniversary of scheduled air 
transportation in the United 
States. It was a year during which 
the scheduled airlines flew nearly 
12 times as many passengers in 
a single day as they flew during 
the entire year 1926. It was a 
year when more than 24% million 
domestic and international pas- 
sengers bought tickets on the 
scheduled airlines. They flew 
more than 13 billion passenger- 
miles. (A passenger-mile is one 
passenger traveling one mile.) 
This was a 29 percent increase in 
passenger mileage above 1950. 








Mail ton miles jumped to ap- 
proximately 86 million, for a gain 
of 27 percent above 1950. (A ton- 
mile is one ton carried one mile. ) 


The combined express and 
freight flown by the scheduled 
airlines in 1951 amounted to 
nearly 213 million ton-miles. This 
represented a 0.5 percent gain in 
ton-mileage above the previous 
year. 

These achievements have been 
due to the scheduled airlines’ con- 
tinuous improvement in safety, 
speed and dependability during 
the past quarter of a century. 
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Scheduled Air 
Coach or 
Tourist Travel 


The growth of scheduled air 
coach or tourist travel was among 
the outstanding accomplishments 
of the scheduled airlines during 
1951. At the end of the year the 
nine scheduled domestic carriers 
offering coach or tourist service 
were operating 64 daily flights be- 
tween 34 cities. Air coach, to- 
gether with family fare and ex- 
cursion traffic, equalled more than 
12 percent of the total passenger 
volume in 1951. Present plans of 
the scheduled carriers for increas- 
ing air coach or tourist service 
give promise of a still wider pub- 
lic distribution of the benefits of 
air transportation. 


International Air 
Tourist Travel 


May 1, 1952 will see the in- 
auguration by the scheduled air- 
lines of transatlantic air coach 
or tourist service. The fares for 
this class of travel will be 30 
percent below present first class 
fares. This low fare service will 
make possible a two weeks vaca- 
tion in foreign lands for thou- 
sands of Americans heretofore un- 
able to travel so far in so short 
a time. The U. S. scheduled air- 
lines have for some time been 
providing travel at tourist rates 
to Bermuda and to most of the 
countries of Latin America. 


Major Cities 
Become Suburbs 


1951 marked the inaugura- 
tion of commutation service be- 
tween New York and Chicago, 
the two heaviest traffic centers in 
the United States. This means 
that it is possible to leave either 
city in the morning by plane, 
travel to the other city, transact 
business, and return to the point 
of origin the same day. Between 
these points, the scheduled air- 
lines are offering 63 nonstop 
flights a day in both directions. 
This service linking the two larg- 
est cities of the U. S. is un- 
matched anywhere else in the 
world. Commutation by sche- 
duled air carriers has been in 
effect for some time between 
New York and Washington, New 
York and Boston, and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 














Local Service 


Airlines 


The air age has come to 
“small-city” America on the wings 
of the local service airlines. Of 
the 350 cities served by these air- 
lines, a substantial number have 
populations of as few as 3,000 
people. The average distance 
Hown between stops by aircraft 
in local airline service is about 
60 miles. 

In 1946, their first full year 
of operation, the local service 
lines flew 25,000 passengers 
6,812,000 passenger-miles. In 1951 
they carried nearly 1,493,000 pas- 
sengers 294,436,000 passenger- 
miles, registering gains of 580% 
in passengers carried and 424% 
in passenger-miles flown. 

The local service airlines now 
fly routes totaling more than 
30,000 miles, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Canada to the Gulf. The 18 lines 
operate 130 planes and employ 
3,800 people. 


The aircraft used by most of 
the local service airlines in both 
their military and civil operations 
is the ever-reliable DC-3. It is 
estimated that in addition to the 
43 U. S. scheduled airlines using 
the DC-3, roughly 6,000 of these 
planes are operating throughout 
the world. Since a sizeable por- 
tion of the U. S. is dependent 
upon the DC-3 for air transporta- 
tion, especially for the short-haul 
operations engaged in by the 
local service airlines, it can be 
assumed that the DC-3 will be in 
scheduled airline service for 


some time to come. 








SX x. SSS 


Safety continued to be the 
major concern of the scheduled 
airlines during 1951. In a year 
when there was an average of 
12,464 daily takeoffs and landings, 
the percentage of fatal crashes in 
total daily operations was roughly 
1/10,000 of one percent. Com- 
bined domestic and international 
carriers achieved a safety record 
of 1.3 fatalities per 100 million 
passenger miles. This represented 
the second lowest fatality record 
for combined domestic and inter- 
national scheduled air carriers 
ever to be attained in one year. 

Improvement of flying safety 
begins on the drawing boards of 
aircraft engineers and designers 
and continues through stages of 
development, testing and manu- 
facture to the finished product. 
Just as safety is engineered into 
the airplane, the development of 
sound safety procedures by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the airlines and the pilots, has 
converted flying from the romantic 
venture of old to a safe routine 
today. The continuing emphasis 
on safety continues well beyond 
the production and operation of 
the plane itself. Daily inspection 
and extra efforts and extra steps 
throughout overhaul operations 
make doubly sure the scheduled 
airliner will perform at peak effi- 
ciency. 
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NOISE 






Price of Pregress 





Scheduled air transport is a 
vital part of the nation’s trans- 
portation system. Admittedly, air- 
craft do make noise, as do other 
modes of transportation. Often 
the noise of aircraft is disturbing 
to those living in areas of air 
traffic density. The noise of trains 
and motor vehicles is also a 
source of disturbance to those 
living near railroads and high- 
ways. However, this same noise 
means power, and power means 
speed—speed to serve the nation 
in terms of the tempo of con- 
temporary living. 


The degree of noise disturb- 
ance in an area may frequently 
depend upon the plane creating 
the noise. During World War II, 
the strange, uneven sound of 
Japanese airplanes overhead was 
highly distasteful, while an equal 
racket by our own planes was 
soothing and reassuring. In other 
words, the noise of our own air- 
craft is a reminder that they are 
ready to move into action in an 
emergency. 

That noise is an integral part 
of 20th century living does not 
mean that the scheduled airlines 
are not trying to reduce their 
share of it. Whenever possible, 
special airport runways are used, 
designed to carry air traffic away 
from heavily populated areas. 
Since wind is an important safety 
factor in the takeoff and landing 
of aircraft, these runways are 
used only if crosswind velocity 
is 15 MPH or less. Also, airports 
away from heavily populated 
communities are used by the 
scheduled airlines when practic- 




















able for training, testing and 
other activities which would 
create noise in sensitive areas. 
While observing every feature 
consistent with safety, the sched- 
uled airlines are striving to alle- 
viate the noise problem which 
confronts those living in today’s 
world. 





FINANCES 


The growing realization by 
the traveling public of the sound 
safety record achieved by the 
scheduled airlines, and the con- 
stant improvement in passenger 
service and airline equipment are 
reflected not only in the number 
of airline passengers, but also in 
the industry’s revenues for 1951, 
which registered 21 percent over 
the previous year. However, of 

_the $121 million in net operating 
income (before taxes) received in 
1951, about one half was required 
for payment of Federal income 
taxes. In addition, the scheduled 
airlines collected for the Federal 
Government approximately $67 
million in transportation taxes 
during the year. 


Air Mail Revenues 


Although the volume of air 
mail flown by the scheduled air- 
lines increased 27 percent in 
1951, the revenues received for 
this service were below that of 
1950. This was due to the lower- 
ing of the average rate of mail 
payments per ton-mile for the 
trunk lines from $1.00 in 1950, to 
approximately 60c per ton-mile 
in 1951. For example, the 16 do- 
mestic trunk lines received almost 
$39 million in mail revenues in 








1951, as against almost $46.5 
million in 1950, despite an in- 
crease in volume of mail flown 
from 46 million ton-miles in 1950 
to 63 million ton-miles in 1951. 
Today, 5 percent of the scheduled 
airline revenue comes from mail. 
In 1938 it was 37 percent. Major 
revenue today comes from pas- 
senger traffic, which in 1951 rep- 
resented 86 percent of the total 
revenues. 


One of Today’s 
Best Purchases 


The cost of air travel to the 
public has been greatly reduced 
since 1926. In that year, the aver- 
age fare was 12c per passenger 
mile, and the average speed of 
aircraft in scheduled service was 
90 miles per hour. Today in 
modern aircraft at speeds averag- 
ing 200 miles per hour, the aver- 
age fare per passenger mile is 
about 5%c, and air coach or 
tourist service costs the traveller 


' only 4%ce per passenger mile. 


It is noteworthy that the 
reduction of air rates has been 
accompanied by an immeasurably 
improved quality of air travel—in 
comfort, in speed, in service and 
in scheduling. That’s a solid con- 
tribution to the American stand- 
ard of living. The reason lies 
primarily in the safe, modern, and 
efficient aircraft flown by the 
scheduled airlines today, and to 
the economies which the airlines 
have been able to bring to their 
activities through expert manage- 
ment. 
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AIRLINES 
IN 
NATIONAI 
DEFENSE 





The spectacular event of 1951, 
as of 1950, was the contribution 
of the scheduled airlines to the 
Pacific Airlift. Since the hostili- 
ties in Korea began, they have 
supported the military in this vital 
activity. They have provided the 
Military Air Transport Service 
with from 35 to 40 of their long- 
range four-engine equipment for 
the purpose of speeding men and 
essential supplies to Korea and 
of evacuating civilians and 
wounded on return flights. 


“Operation Pacific,” as this 
movement is called, is substan- 
tially another Berlin Airlift. It is 
a team of thousands of airline 
personnel working together in a 
24 hour round-the-clock opera- 
tion. Up to the end of 1951, the 
scheduled air carriers engaged 
in Pacific airlift operations flew 
110,000 passengers and 14,800 
tons of cargo to and from Japan. 


Complementing domestically 
the military airlift to Korea. the 
scheduled air carriers in civilian 
service flew during 1951 more 
than 50,000 military personnel 
every month. A _ substantial 
amount of this traffic was carried 
by the local service airlines be- 
tween military centers and the 
smaller military _ installations 
throughout the United States. 


























At the time oi Pearl Harbor, 
the scheduled airlines had 359 


twin-engine transport aircraft 
operating in their domestic fleet 
and 27 multi-engine flying boats 
operating internationally. 

At the end of 1951, the sched- 
uled air fleet numbered more 
than 1,080 transport aircraft, of 
which 500 were four-engine types 
and a substantial number of the 
balance are large, post-war twin- 
engine types. And what is more, 
the four-engine planes have far 
greater speed and four times the 
lift capacity of the pre-war twin- 
engine types; the number of avail- 
able seats has jumped from 6,734 
at the time of Pearl Harbor to 
41,318 today. This means that in 
1941 the scheduled airline fleet 
had a transport potential of 32 
million ton-miles per month. To- 
day their emergency potential is 
294 million ton-miles per month, 
or translated into passenger miles, 
a potential of 2,679 million per 
month. 


Shortening the 
Production Line 











Today it is generally recog- 
nized that business and industry 
are geared to the tempo of air 
transportation. It is recognized, 
also, that the scarcity of domestic 
air service during World War II 
hampered the nation’s productive 
capacity—that the war effort was 
impeded by a lack of internal air 
transport. The nation soon 


learned that war economy, mov- 
ing at the speed required to 


supply a modern striking force, 
demands a highly dependable 
and rapid system of transport. It 
discovered that it takes more than 
bombs and bullets to carry on a 
war; it takes transport aircraft 
as well—and plenty of them. 

By serving the factories 
which are producing vital sup- 
plies and equipment for the 
armed forces, the scheduled air- 
lines are expediting America’s 
first line of defense—the produc- 
tion line. In case of an emergency 
shortage in any one link of the 
production line, essential supplies 
are rushed where required in the 
shortest possible time by using 
the facilities of air express, air 
parcel post and air freight. In 
addition, defense officials, mili- 
tary planners, and key suppliers, 
by using scheduled air transpor- 
tation, save countless precious 
hours every month, thus speeding 
up the entire defense program. 


Air Transport in 
a Crisis 





The Department of Defense is 
fully aware of the value of the 
passenger and cargo capacity of 
the scheduled airlines in a crisis. 
Its mobilization planning includes 
the use of the airline fleet for 
immediate conversion to supple- 
ment military transportation and 
for the continued support of the 
commerce of the United States. 

Moreover, under the new 
terms of the transportation agree- 
ment between the military agen- 
cies and the scheduled airlines, 
executed in July of 1951, no pref- 
erence will be given to any par- 
ticular form of transportation in 
covering the handling of mili- 
tary traffic. In the past, the rail- 
roads were given a_ preference 
in this matter. The new agree- 
ment means that the military 
transportation officers may desig- 
nate the form of transportation 
best suited to effecting a given 
military movement. 
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Scheduled Airlines 


Military Bureau 2 



















The Military Bureau of the 
scheduled airlines, established at 
the end of 1949 for the purpose 
of moving groups of military per- 
sonnel domestically, now has a 
pool of more than 40 twin-engine 
and four-engine transports at its 
disposal at all times. These planes 
operate on a charter basis—that 
is, they are not on reguiar sched- 
ules, but are set up to accommo- 
date military movements exclu- 
sively. The fact that the airlines 
have allocated to the Bureau this 
many planes at a time when 
they are frequently taxed to 
muster sufficient lift to handle 
their regular schedules is a solid 
indication of the scheduled air- 
lines’ views as to the efficiency 
of the Bureau in the procurement 
and handling of movements of 
military personnel by air. 


Increased Military 
Air Moves 





For the 12 month period 
from July 1, 1950 through June 
30, 1951, 139,289 passengers and 
3,394,238 pounds of cargo were 
carried through the Bureau. In 
the four months from July 
through October of 1951, the Bu- 
reau moved 60,655 military pas- 
sengers, an increase on a monthly 
basis of 31 percent over the 
earlier period. 































Saving Time 


and Money 


One of the significant aspects 
of the Bureau’s activities is the 
fact that it has demonstrated to 
the military that movements of 
several hundred men, long re- 
garded only in terms of train or 
shipload, can easily be moved by 
air at a considerable saving of 
time and money to the Federal 
Government. 

The largest movement 
handled by the Bureau to date 
involved nearly 3,000 men, while 
single movements of 300 or more 
military personnel are now rou- 
tine. Recently, 542 Korean re- 
turnees disembarked from a troop 
ship at Oakland, California, and 
moved by air that same day to 
Camp Kilmer, New Jersey. This 
kind of activity is winning trans- 
portation officers to the view that 
it is inexpensive, expedient and 
efficient to move military per- 
sonnel by air, to say nothing of 
the morale factor involved in 
getting military personnel back 
home as quickly as possible. 
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PERSONNEL 


















Employment in the sched- 
uled air transport industry at 
the end of 1951 was 232 percent 
greater than the 26,458 employed 
by the scheduled airlines at the 
time of Pearl Harbor and 6 per- 
cent above the number employed 
in 1950. 





AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 
COMES 

OF AGE 


, 


In the best tradition of na- 
tional enterprise, the first 25 years 
of U. S. scheduled air transporta- 
tion have seen a new industry 
come of age. The next 25 years 
should see commercial air trans- 
port becoming even more useful, 
more productive and a more im- 
portant force in the daily social 
and economic life of people 
everywhere, and also a more vital 
factor in national defense. 

The story of air transporta- 
tion to date does not relate the 
achievements of the scheduled 
airlines alone. Congress, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the 
Post Office Department, the 
traveling public, and private in- 
vestors have all cooperated to- 
wards building the finest system 
of air transport in the world. 


















Vi 
SCHEDULED 

AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 
GROWTH 


On the following pages are 
statistical tables showing the 
growth of the scheduled air trans- 
portation industry in the U. S. in 
recent years. The statistics depict 
the ever-growing importance of 
safe, fast, and economical air 
transportation in U. S. trade and 
travel at home and abroad. These 
tables are proof of the keenness 
and vision of the Congress which 
wrote the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 and under which the 
scheduled air transportation in- 
dustry has been developed. 
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<= - ™ ~T y 4 
| INTERCITY 
PASSENGER MILES by Common Carriers and Private Automobile 
Millions of Passenger Miles 
1944 1945 1946 J? 17 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Pullman and Air Travel 
Rail Pullman 26,944 26.912 19.801 12.261] 11.015 9.349 9.338 10,226 
Domestic Trunklines 2.264 3.336 5.903 6.016 5.840 6.570 7.767 10.216 
Local Service Airlines = = = — — — «seeee ] 7 16 88 135 189 295 
Pullman and Airlines Comb. 29,208 30,249 25.711 18.323 16.943 16.054 17,294 20.737 
Airline % of this total 7.75 11.03 22.99 33.09 34.99 11.77 16.00 50.69 
Other Common Carriers 
Rail Coach 63.288 | 59.415) 39,039 27.665 | 24.315 | 20.273 17,441 19.008 
Intercity Motor Bus Lines 26.548 26.927 25.576 23.404 23.650 21.200 19,600 21,168 
Total 89.836 | 86,342 64,615 51.069 17.965 41,473 37,041 40,176 
Total All Common Carriers 119,044 | 116,591 | 90.326 | 69.392 | 64,908 | 57.527 | 54.335 | 60.913 
Private Intercity Automobile 151,251 | 179,837 | 253.570 | 274,008 | 287,420 | 300,101 | 325.909 | 355.000 
TotalCommonand Private Carriers 270,295 | 296.428 343.896 343.400 (352.328 357,628 | 380.244 415.913 
Common Carrier ‘ of Total 14.04 39.33 26.27 20.21 18.42 16.09 14.30 14.65 
Passenger Mile Per Capita 1,953 2.118 2.432 2.383 2.403 2.398 2.507 2.697 
y VIVIIFIIFVIIFIVFIIFIIFIVIVGIIFGIIFIIFIIFIIGIIFIIFVIIF7I977T79 
AIRLINES ce x" } 
EARNING RECORD > 
Net Federal Net Income + Net 
Operating Operating Income After Net Income to 
Year Revenues Income Taxes Taxes Assets Net Assets 
Domestic Airlines ' 
1946 $317.205.010 ($5.014,172) ($ 359,239) ($5.732.544) $395,982.280 
1947 364,839,577 (21.359.544) (6.058.262 } (21,279.375) $48.209.598 
1948 134,295,383 2.661.108 3.742.924 ( 5.478.776) 500.507.484 . 
1949 186,033,846 24,300,951 7.510.136 11,947,776 504,634,950 2.37 
1950 556,366,449 63.176.440 28.050.626 30,246,060 562.967.087 5.37 
1951* 520.891.113 82.466.702 12.670.000 38.086.000 654.354.130 5.82 
International Airlines 
1946 146,754,102 6.911.256 2.633.893 ( 4,353,197) 187,356,168 
1947 209,009.51] ( 284,001) 651,458 ( 5,124,630) 163,397.789 es 
1948 249,234,199 13.947,216 2.414.858 6.365.492 204,474,252 3.11 
1949 274,154,538 21,291,408 1.361.867 7.454.189 195,470,000 3.81 
1950 260,131,412 11,808,338 3,605,814 10,025,242 219,069,589 1.58 
1951* 214.672.630 7,159,822 5.204.000 12,910,000 224,093,213 5.76 
Airline Industry 
1946 163,959,112 1.897.084 2.274.654 (10,085,741) 583.338.448 
1947 573,849,108 (21,643,545) (5.406.804 ) (26.404.005) 611,607,387 nie 
1948 683,529,582 16,608,324 6,157,782 886,716 704,981,736 0.13 
1949 760,188,384 45,592,359 8.872.003 19,401,965 700.104.950 2.77 
1950 816,497.861 74,984,778 31.656.440 10,271,302 782.036.676 5.15 
: 1951* 735.563.743 99.626.524 17.874,000 50,996,000 878,447,343 5.81 
Includes domestic trunk, local service and territorial airlines 
* First 9 months 
( )—denotes loss 
’ .. am . - - 
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PLANES 



































a.—Obtained by dividing available seat miles by revenue miles flown in passenger service. 


SEATS and 
MILES 
—— Revenue Daily 
= Miles Average 
Planes Average Flown in Rev. Miles 
In Available Route Passenger Flown All 
Year Service (Seats (a) Miles Service Services 
\_ =i Domestic Trunk Lines > 
1941 359 17.54 46,453 133,497,688 369,636 
1942 183 17.92 49,297 109,648,081 306,232 
1943 211 18.34 54,502 101,238,437 288.858 
1944 292 19.05 62,937 133,532,043 380,088 
1945 398 19.68 66,466 192,277,954 564,205 
1946 635(c) 25.31 84,358 295,948,953 839,001 
1947 645(c) 30.30 110,144 302.098.464 854,464 
1948 764(c) 33.14 155,541 301,194,517 866.511 
1949 778(c) 36.32 116,371 306.072.766 885,592 
1950 802 (c) 40.53 130,806 312,333,906 896,039 
1951 821(c) 41.67 130,906 348.991,283 993,078 
\_3 —) Leeal Service Airlines 
1945 12 8.92 2,115 278,553 5.012 
1946 28 14.07 13,052 1,277,156 9,080 
1947 52 18.74 17,226 8.299.228 29,148 
1948 a 19.90 23,133 16,279,202 50,194 
1949 88 19.98 29,963 23,924,331 68.345 
1950 129 18.08 31,071 33,021,511 92.300 
1951 130 20.37 28,498 37.102.754 101.655 
Territorial Airlines 
1945 4 21.86 562 1.306.352 4,744 
1946 1] 23.12 562 2.080.880 7.035 
1947 13 23.99 562 2.745.328 8.721 
1948 15 24.09 744 3,361,034 9.916 
1949 16 24.11 772 3,203,113 9,461 
1950 21 28.41 672 3.314.886 9.626 
1951] 21 24.97 748 3.544.319 10,699 
= Se International Airlines 
1941 83 18.03 x x 39,480 
1942 68 17.73 x x 51,18] 
1943 70 17.51 27,211 x 50,569 
1944 70 18.48 29,708 x 61,020 
1945 97 18.91 38,885 30,860,064 89,339 
1946 138 27.21 66,419 57,097,662 162.673 
1947 170 35.18 95,503 83,126,087 236,934 
1948 199 35.05 105,853 93,919,831 268,639 
1949 199 36.60 109,011 99,039,879 286,372 
1950 193 42.33 106,401 90,287,239 257,042 
1951 193 44.38 239,691 93,210,441 266.928 











Jf 


b.—Territorial airlines included with trunklines thru 1944. 

c.—Number of these aircraft also listed on international certificates as follows: 1946, 
273; 1949, 285; 1950, 307; 1951, 329. 

x—Not available 


22; 1947, 388; 1948, 
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RAFFIC 
STATISTICS 
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SS A 
Revenue Pass. Airmail | Total Rev. 
Revenue Passenger Load Ton Express Freight Ton Miles 
Year Passengers Miles (000) Factor % Miles (a) Ton Miles Ton Miles | (000) 
| 
Domestic Trunk Airlines | | 
1942 3,129,421 1,417,526 72.21 21,166,024 sf SS ee 177,099 
1943 3,035,755 1,634,135 88.00 36,068,309 a 218,273 
1944 4,045,965 2,264,495 89.38 @ik) * Beys ° - a eee 289,885 
1945 6.376.843 3,336,278 88.16 64,998,094 | 20,509,753 1,168,534 427,978 | 
1946 11.889,617 5.903.111 78.81 32.867.976 23.65 1,666 14,433,101 650,054 
1947 12,279,016 6,016,257 65.67 32,878,825 | 28,533,362 35,213,590 683,360 
1948 12,324,038 5.840.195 58.52 37,509,922 29,768,883 70,437,811 703,054 
1949 14,021,047 6.570.770 59.03 40,874,188 27,329,361 94,189,591 801,508 
1950 15.978,172 7.767.041 62.70 16,314,753 36,538,183 112,860,631 951,475 
1951* 20,531,951 10,215,677 70.32 63,321,342 40,945.570 99,224.495 1,196,854 
(Fighres before 1945 indlude territorial lihes) 
Local Service Airlines 
1946 25,118 6,812 37.92 60,088 24,354 25 sO 688 
1947 235,585 16,418 29.85 167,564 117,523 62,039 | 1,682 | 
1948 125.695 87,934 27.14 361,984 189.550 264,794 | 9.040 
1949 677.817 134,691 28.18 173.886 320,187 435,558 | 14,197 
1950 969.874 188,749 31.51 629.006 622.819 695.844 20,244 
1951* 1.493.198 295.436 39.24 794,283 920,897 919,131 31,356 
Territorial Airlines | 
1946 298.710 38.033 79.04 25,243 112,372 389,199 | 3.872 
1947 375.607 16.833 71.10 39.786 115,774 635,925 | 4,702 
1948 418.372 52.864 65.28 53,490 134,400 581,122 | 5,145 
1949 381.840 47,154 61.06 70,219 124,121 | 602.834 | 1,744 
1950 398.867 18,035 64.62 65.188 118.033 | 515.570 | 1,674 
1951* 577.830 69,428 55.64 51,245 99.068 | 872.090 5.597 
| 
International Airlines | | 
1942 269.345 236.956 Pe, gee, Meee tlee es Eeeedvedace. i needa 
1943 279.402 244,229 79.42 1.990.715 6 i | 34,352 | 
1944 341,496 310,574 79.37 2,048,150 AR a ee 39.705 | 
1945 175.558 447,968 76.78 3,399,339 ReEEEn | wkdaweues 60,020 | 
1946 1.041.283 1,100,741 70.85 6.141.461 15.090,468 60,037 | 136.771 | 
1947 1.359.712 1.810.045 61.90 12,755,998 30.786.465 2.109.948 | 238,439 
1948 1,372,749 1.888.997 57.38 17.202.868 £1.581,133 4,011,668 | 265,428 
1949 1.520.067 2.053.998 56.67 19,772,215 19,443,623 6.714.414 297,170 | 
1950 1.676.540 2.206.396 59.66 21,188,090 44,501,521 16.049.809 | 319.674 
1951* 2.030.766 2,552,329 60.88 22,130,497 24,400,868 15.547,733 364,534 | 




















mail carried under special contract and foreign mail. 


(a) Does not include regular 
* Partially estimated. 
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Thousands of Passenger Miles Airline 

Percentage 
Year Pullman Air * Total of Total 
1941 9.166.039 1.384.733 10,550,772 13.12 
DOM ESTIC 1942 17,852,577 1,417,526 19,270,103 7.36 
" 1943 24,675,279 1,634,135 26.309,.414 6.21 
TRAVEL 1944 26,943,593 2.264.495 29,208,088 7.75 
. 1945 26,912,399 3.337.590 30,249,989 11.03 
MARKET 1946 19,801,007 5,909,923 25,710,930 22.99 
1947 12,260,763 6.062.675 18,323,438 33.09 
1948 11,014,551 5.928.129 16,942,680 34.99 
\_ so 1949 9.349.319 6.705.461 16,054,780 $1.77 
1950 9.338.185 7.955.790 17.293.975 16.00 
1951 10,225,525 LO.511,113 20,736,638 50.69 


















* 1941—1944 includes Trunk Airlines only. 
* 1945—1951 includes Trunk and Local Service Airlines. 
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Averaze Passenger Average Trip Per 










Fare Per Mile Passenger (Miles) 

y ‘ | Inter- Inter- 
AV ERAGE y Year | Domestic * | oneal Domestic * national 

Y :| i 
- . hi T 

PASSENGER 1942 5.28¢ 8=6| ~—-8.85¢ 153 880 
AN 1943 | 5.35 7.91 538 874 

FARE AND 1944 5.14 7.82 560 909 
LENGTH OF 1945 4.95 8.67 511 942 
1946 4.63 8.30 487 1.057 

TRIP 1947 | 5.05 7.77 174 1.331 

’ 1948 5.73 8.01 154 1,376 

SS 1949 5.68 7.72 448 1.351 

SY 

> ~ 1950 5.55 7.28 461 1,316 
we 1951 5.56 7.14 468 1,257 





* 1942-1944 includes Trunk and Territorial Airlines. 
* 1945-1951 includes Trunk, Territorial and Local Service Airlines. 
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VERAGE 
MONTHLY y | 
REVENUE fi Year Domestic * International 
SENGERS CARRIED 1935 56,545 9,275 










4 









P: 






& 1936 77.640 7,310 
es 1937 82.090 9.360 
1938 99,758 9.105 
} 1939 144,563 10,752 
1940 233,565 13,551 
f 1941 320.740 19.044 
ie Ce 1942 260,785 22.445 
1943 252.980 23.284 
1944 337,164 28.458 
1945 548,021 39.630 
1946 1.017.787 86,77: 
1947 1,074,184 113,309 
1948 1,097,342 114,396 
Ss 1949 1.256.725 126.672 
AIRLINE 1950 1,445,576 139,712 
1951 1,883,582 169.231 


REVENUE 4 
PASSENGER | 
MILES BY 
MONTHS 
Z 






* 1935-1944 includes Trunk and Territorial Airlines. 
* 1945-1951 includes Trunk, Territorial and Local Service Airlines. 
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Thousands of Revenue 
Passenger Miles 





RQ Domestic Airlines * International Airlines 
Month 1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1949 1950 1951 
January 402,804 429,935 481,355 742,598 128,117 141,506 134,929 164,038 
February 358,414 432,226 479,655 683,196 116,834 134,049 139,421 163,452 
March 442,045 533,548 568,162 861,466 135.882 162.288 171,686 207.994 
April 484,847 577,853 636,440 860,750 136,400 167,792 166,441 196,454 
May 540,945 608,302 684,940 888,380 156,117 175,433 172,011 208,642 
June 590,131 676,841 784,870 958,610 183.654 204,760 219,700 247,492 
July 562,449 640,735 746,463 949,311 184,058 210,739 235,776 258,157 
August 570,899 627,142 775,238 995,394 182,391 203,569 230,454 256.656 
September 550,868 634,100 741,795 967.436 188,907 199,149 227,738 259.402 
October 536,121 608,837 757,920 952,359 165,639 170,473 185.901 223.259 
November 453,660 504,939 640,034 840.837 145,091 136,338 145.916 197,010 
December 487,810 478,164 705.953 880,204 165,907 147,902 176,423 169,773 
Total 5,980,993 6,752,622 8.002.825 10,580,541 | 1,888,997 2.053.998 2.206.396 2.552.329 


*Includes Trunklines, Territorial and Local Service Airlines 
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< 
MAIL, Miles and Payments 
4 DOMESTI INTERNATIONAI 
Payments Pound Revenue Route Payments 
Pei Miles Per Mail Miles Ton Mail Per 

Fiseal Plane Route Miles Air Mail Miles Miles Plane 
Year Mile Mile Flown Service Performed Flown Mile 
1940 $.326 492,090 59,236,453 37.943 9,335,693 5,907,124 $2.10 
1941 .328 513,579 75,689,839 13,411 11,147,481 8,238,349 1.65 
1942 273 703,768 89,307,567 14,623 15,702,128 8,858,294 1.61 
1943 263 1,246,961 89,963,296 15.304 28,246,170 15,633,483 36 
1944 264 1,709,302 107,650,804 49.482 42,289,845 19,485,789 Ry 
1945 21] 2,162,025 166,576,371 56.849 61,454,481 24,275,760 295 
1946 .130 1,772,013 221,724,860 597,377 50,836,388 40,659,256 37 
1947 .088 685,592 314,505,965 102.454 33,737,707 71,065,926 44 
1948 147 520,526 321,661,655 130,093 33,858,424 91,439,534 50 
1949 19] 531,269 331,245,576 155,314 41,256,760 97,459,137 .62 
1950 .190 530,585 339,160,155 158,977 42,175,437 87,809,537 .69 
1951 185 673.013 368,701,749 163.000 54,850,571 80,142,296 81 





AIR 
MAIL 
REVENUES 





AND 
WPAYMENTS 


~ 
> 





comb 





a—Includes cost of field air 
mail salaries. 


b—No cost ascertainment re- 
port for 1943. Expenses are 
estimates. 


¢—During war years overseas 
mail except to South America 
Was carried by Air Transport 
Command. Sums paid to air- 
lines negligible. 


d—Subject to adjustment. 


ie 


Domestic Airlines 
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Payments All Net Result 

Fiseal to Postal Allocated For 

Year Airlines Revenues Costs(a) Post Office 
1940 19,425.732 19,122,906 28,039,250 — 8.916344 
1941 20,697,220 23.920,465 30.881.839 — 6,961,374 
1942 23,473,170 33,417,367 36.508,587 — 3,091,220 
1943(b) 23,308,477 62.818.568 14.463.207 + 18,355,361 
1944 28,401,373 79,412,510 19.881.593 +-29.530,917 
1945 35,199,255 81.237.389 19.937.041 + 31,300,348 
1946 28.733.479 68,427,924 19.011,932 + 19,415,992 
1947 27,636,134 54,356,782 73,341,207 —18,984,425 
1948 47,199.140(d) 53,586,950 80,662.38 1 —27.075.431 
1949 63.257.536(d) 65.385,603 102,646.667 —37,261,064 
1950 64,596,075 (1d) 74,120,038 109,621,905 —35,501,867 
1951 72,604,687 (d) 95,425,704 121,415,073 —25,989,369 

. — M International Airlines 

1940 12,431,965 5.914.406 14,119,547 — 8,205,141 
1941 13,628,695 9,309,793 17,333,961 — 8,024,168 
1942 14,298,159 12,015,864 15,736,672 — 3,720,808 
1943 (b) 5.563.283 28,500,000 24,057,541 4,442,459 
1944(¢) 3.231.371 51,276,499 30,400,406 +- 20,876,093 
1945 6,021,671 110,675,066 57,652,079 +53,022,987 
1946 15,154,600(d) 58,081,237 16,406,545 —11,674,692 
1947 31,434,000 (d) 21,772,578 33,130,428 —11,357,850 
1948 46,164,000(d) 23.815.519 51,571,220 —27,755,701 
1949 60,366,000 (d) 25,695,375 73.418.670 —47,723,295 
1950 60,999,200 (d) 27,334,124 78,286,463 —50,952,339 
1951 65,030,288 (dl) 31,306,067 77.992,677 —46,686,610 





es 
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] Domestic Carriers * International Carriers 
Month 1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 
Jan. 3,330,170 3.348.042 4,366,277 1,666,341 1,488,208 1,676,622 
Feb. 3,246,336 3,261,453 4,762,517 1,508,587 1,421,187 1,568,467 
March 3,677,885 3.740,180 5,187,658 1,686,976 1,692,992 1,926,942 
April 3,598,234 3,546,090 4,603,019 1,727,768 1,739,571 1,773,969 
May 3,364,766 3,799,008 5,107,722 1,614,049 1,868,096 1,852,599 
June 3,274,250 3,554,922 4,883,416 1,550,387 1,679,390 1,647,489 
July 2,954,599 3.305,024 4,679,710 1,507,879 1,717,127 1,550,168 
Aug. 3,159,737 3,833,651 5,105,261 1,501,344 1,738,268 1,781,106 
Sept. 3,137,299 3,820,202 5,005,236 1,442,298 1,651,275 1,776,499 
Oct. 3,292,972 4,309,096 5,793,369 1,508,723 1,719,793 1,869,805 
Nov. 3,357,811 4,169,324 6,066,092 1,517,056 1,791,063 1,829,949 
Dec. 5,024,234 6,321,955 8,606,593 2,540,807 2.681.120 2,876,882 
Year 41.418,293 17.008.947 641.166.870 19,772,215 21.188.090 22.130.497 
* Includes Trunks, Local Service and Territorial Airlines 
sf 
yvvvI1r7y 7 Domestic Trunklines Local Service International 
% Gross % Gross Yo Gross 
—— Operating Operating Operating Operating Operating Operating 
OPERATIN G Year Income Revenue Income Revenue Income eesuee 
INCOME ” Rete 
1942 26,544,164 ee 5,646,755 13.82 
1943 27,432,557 i errr 760,184 2.31 
1944 36,406,132 i er (344,267) Loss 
1945 33,980,336 #2. eae : 7,346,290 10.63 
1946 (5,228,439) Loss (129,372) Loss 6,911,256 4.71 
= Ho 1947 (20,900,100) Loss (620,974) Loss (284,001) Loss 
== ZNO 1948 2,075,114 0.50 368,998 2.26 13,947,216 5.59 
A “2° 1949 24,625,337 5.36 (441,086) Loss 21,291,408 pe 
.." - 1950 62.570,632 11.94 592.061 2.12 10,182,921 3.94 
1951* 99,304,062 15.10 ( 47,377) Loss 21,413.228 7.43 
* Partially estimated 
( ) Denotes loss 
‘V¥IVVIIIV7 VIVIVIVIVIVIVGIVIVIVIIIGIII977 
ASSETS 
and 
LIABILITIES, Domestic Trunk Airlines 
1940 1948 1949 1950 1951 (a) 
Current ASPs ........+.0.seeeeeeeeeeees $36,326,940 $171,859,726 $175,472,186 $204,018,828 $282,719,000 
Investments & Special Funds ............. 1,723,787 31,682,820 = 41,369,075 60,079,378 63,949,000 
Flight Equip.—Net ..........ccccccccccess 31,585,169 188,351,172 188,619,849 201,620,303 210,773,000 
Other Oper. Prop.—Net .......2...ccee00s  cecccccccs 59,963,595 61,476,977 58,149,892 61,603,000 
Momeper. Prape—Net ........0cccgecceees 117.376 5,779,353 2,704,375 1.117.230 663,000 
NE MEINE. cs sik cance scceccapeccess 2.268.520 16,497,423 15,658,706 16,361,052 10,462,000 
GDthror Assets .....cccccscccscccccccesseees 537.668 10,106,525 1,640,492 1.194.382 862,000 
Total Assets ........--seeeeeeeeeees 72,559,460  484,240.614 486,941,660 542,541,065 631,031,000 
Liabilities and Net Worth 
Current Liabilities ....................... 15,595,279 99,836,921 98,428,787 130,111,887 187,684,000 
Ram Terme Babs 2... ccccsccsccsccseseces 4,262,627 167,403,669 148,017,443 135,842,945 143,253,000 
EE Sap cicinestennnerasnwenee ss 28,406,962 121,312,622 123.710.057 123.467,063 122,561,000 
Capiad BaaEes 2... sccscvscccscccccccsees 21,165,183 53,428,648 56,289,887 57,499,411 68,240,000 
SE MP siwevccesccscccsessocesees 1,539,716 12,952,554 35,285,887 64.365,672 54,727,000 
Operating Reserves ..............ccceeee> 287.795 2.387.158 3.635.427 3,970,701 5,569,000 
BE SRD ssvccccssccvoscossceseeses 1,301,898 26,919,042 21,574,172 27,283,386 18,997,000 
Total Liabilities ..............+.++. 72,559,460 484,240,614 486,941,660 542,541,065 631,031,000 
RII Pah angnbaces dian enenes 51,182,919 188,684,435 224,135.978 255,289,328 285.796,000 


(a) As of Sept. 30, 1951 
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WA 
~~ 4 
PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 
S \ - Other Ticket Agents 
Pilots Pursers Other Meteorol- Hangar and Reserva- 
7 and Stewards Flight ogists and and Field _ tionists Office All 
Year Copilots Stewardesses Personnel Dispatchers Mechanics Personnel Employees Others Total 





Domestic Airlines® 


1942 2,194 753 112 1,581 9,348 2.969 7,717 2.236 26,910 
1943 2,125 845 8 1,685 8,271 3.356 10,973 2.391 29.654 
1944 2.879 1,322 1] 1.870 7,136 3.509 12,201 2.270 31,198 
1945 1.967 2.075 108 2.613 10,844 7,012 19,241 3.453 50,313 
1946 5,712 3.342 98 3,577 16,107 10,307 24.626 5.413 69,182 
1947 5.034 3,061 181 2,618 15.366 8.409 22.012 2.317 58,998 
1948 5,307 3.038 312 2.612 16,428 9,222 21,396 2.101 60,416 
1949 5,257 3,199 642 2,497 15,674 9.336 21,136 2.145 59.886 
1950 5,785 3,372 776 2.450 15.788 9,822 21,894 2.016 61,903 
1951** 6.033 3.873 981 2,425 15.228 10,467 23.328 3,622 65,957 
International Airlines 

1942 952 378 129 29 3.534 4,415 3.366 ee 12.803 
1943 207 147 322 511 2.140 1.835 1.859 2.604 9,625 
1944 166 194 266 631 2.827 2.239 3.033 .753 11,409 
1945 930 411 938 864 5.099 2,435 1.663 2.628 17,968 
1946 1,508 1,079 1,405 1,454 7.269 2.463 6.961 5,233 27,372 
1947 1,603 1,016 1,152 1,211 5,774 3.201 10,679 1.518 26,154 
1948 1.619 1,104 1,203 1,049 5.400 2.440 9,749 1,628 24,192 
1949 1,586 1,142 960 1,084 3.861 2.338 9.012 1,125 21,108 
1950 1,492 1,055 745 953 3.818 2.434 9,244 1,142 20,883 
1951** 1,808 1,267 714 1,034 1,321 2.565 9.743 559 22.011 

* 1942—1944 includes Trunk and Territorial Airlines. ** As of Sept. 30, 1951. 


* 1945—1951 includes Trunk, Territorial and Local Service Airlines. 


VIVIVIVIIIVIIVIFVIVIIFIVIFVIVIIFIVIIFIVIFIIVI7 















OPERATIN 
REVENUES? United States Scheduled Airlines 


i Passenger % of % of Express and ‘“@ of Other % of Total 
ar Revenues Total Mail Total Freight Total Revenues Total Revenues 





Domestic Trunk Airlines 


1942 74,819,050 69.18 23,446.588 21.68 6,968,357 644 2,913,914 2.70 108,147,909 
1943 87,481,456 71.13 24,103,190 19.60 8,381,540 6.81 3,029,389 2.46 122,995,575 


1944 116,440,690 72.36 33,317,399 20.70 8,306,288 5.16 2,863,848 1.78 160,928,225 
1945 166,519,923 77.59 33,557,040 15.64 10,835,140 5.05 3,694,562 1.72 214,606,665 
1946 272,573,481 87.39 20,273,557 6.50 13,269,914 1.25 5,776,089 = 1.86 311,893.04] 
1947 303,193,780 86.01 23,325,630 6.62 18,888,247 5.36 7,082,711 2.01 352,490,368 
1948 334,735,598 80.98 47,837.53] 11.57 23,788,568 5.76 6,991,190 1.69 $13,352,887 
1949 378,113,445 82.24 45,031,010 9.79 27,280,566 5.93 9,357,523 2.04 $59,782,544 
1950 $30,098,393 82.06 46,311,377 8.84 34.266.653 6.54 13,432,191 2.56 524,108,614 
1951 568,424,275 86.32 38,960,561 5.92 36,175,591 5.49 14,962,479 = 2.27 658,522,906 


Local Service Airlines 


1946 314,638 16.30 1.558.614 80.71 13.008 0.67 44,797 2.32 1,931,057 
1947 2.280.124 26.99 5,957,097 70.51 60,179 0.71 150.931 1.76 8,448,331 
1948 4.666.549 28.64 11,.282.490 69.25 147,958 0.91 195,512 1.20 16,292,509 
1949 7.362.007 33.55 14,054,998 64.06 252,159 1.15 271,465 1.24 21,940,629 
1950 10,302,960 36.92 16,400,176 58.76 142.047 1.58 763.619 2.74 27.908.802 
1951 16.136.618 45.74 17,747,971 50.31 675.837 1.92 714.806 2.03 35,275,232 
International Airlines 
1942 20,970,792 51.31 9.038.810 22.12 4.318.924 10.57 6.541.299 16.00 40,869,825 
1943 19,333,389 58.87 3,624,223 11.04 1.401.466 13.40 5.480.095 16.69 32,839,173 
1944 24,287,050 62.47 2.889,093 7.43 5.405.470 13.90 6.300.788 16.20 38,882,401 
1945 38.858.800 56.23 12,264.219 17.75 7,314,743 10.58 10,673,311 15.44 69,111,073 


1946 91,416,767 62.29 25,060,600 17.08 11,413,268 7.78 18,863,467 12.85 146,754,102 
1947 140,652,113 67.29 32,299,890 15.45 17,526,276 8.39 18,531,252 8.87 209,009,531 
1948 151,337,705 60.72 57,331,556 23.00 20,808,679 8.35 19,756,259 7.93 249,234,199 
1949 158,479,705 57.81 75,197,073 27.43 22,126,830 8.07 18,350,930 6.69 274,154,538 
1950 160,576,068 62.14 55,689,070 21.55 21,650,391 8.37 20,489,886 7.94 258,405,415 
1951* = 182,260,245 = 64.14 54,241,276 = 19.09 24,671,091 8.68 22,999,516 8.09 284,172,128 


* Estimated 
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VA 
TOTAL AIRIANE OPERATING EXPENSES 











* Estimated 







F nine me A , — & Total 

yeratin % o ndirect % of Operating 

‘a ecunete Total Expenses Total  sesoret 
Domesti®$runklines 
1943 34,613,411 36.2 60,949,609 63.8 95,563,020 
1944 45,150,125 36.3 79,371,967 63.7 124,522,092 
1945 69,222,625 38.3 111,403,704 61.7 180,626,329 
1946 127,411,526 40.2 189,709,954 59.8 317,121,480 
1947 163,202,631 43.7 210,187,837 56.3 373,390,468 
1948 189,790,818 46.1 221,486,955 53.9 411,277.77: 
1949 209,679,522 48.2 225,477,685 51.8 435,157,207 
1950 225,237,388 48.8 236,300,592 51.2 461,537,980 
1951* 269,684,129 48.3 288,668,105 51.7 558,352,234 
Leeal Service Airlines 
1946 996,175 48.3 1,064,254 51.7 2,060,429 
1947 4,462,227 49.2 4,607,078 50.8 9,069,305 
1948 8,321,371 $2.3 7,602,141 47.7 15,923,512 
1949 11,810,777 52.8 10,570,938 47.2 22,381,715 
1950 13,898,781 49.6 14,150,445 50.4 28.049.226 
1951* 16,930,354 47.7 18,563,050 52.3 35,493.404 
International Airlines | 
1943 11,991,694 37.4 20,087,295 62.6 32,078,989 
1944 13,352,194 34.0 | 25,874,474 66.0 39,226,668 
1945 22,918,033 37.1 38,846,750 62.9 61,764,783 
1946 52,465,127 37.5 87,377,719 62.5 139,842,846 
1947 93,765,716 44.8 115,527,815 55.2 209,293,531 
1948 110,992,589 47.2 124,294,394 52.8 235,286,983 
1949 122,333,638 48.4 130,529,491 51.6 252,863,129 
1950 122,775,659 49.4 125,547,413 50.6 248,323,072 
1951* 130,492,209 48.9 | 136,363,025 51.1] 266.855.234 














aa YA (Breakdown of Figures in above column “Aircraft Operating Expenses’’) 
DIR AIRCRAFT OPERATING EXPENSES 
Wy, Direct 
F % of Maintenance % of Depreciation % of 
Flying Total Flight Total Flight Total 
Operations Expenses Equipment Expenses Equipment Expenses 

Domestic unklines 
1943 20,739,121 21.7 9,132,260 9.6 4,742,030 1.9 
1944 28,238,316 22.7 11,892,963 9.6 5,018,845 4.0 
1945 43,421,033 24.0 16,392,654 9.1 9,408,938 5.2 
1946 69,729,554 22.1 32,490,116 10.2 25,191,856 7.9 
1947 85,932,761 23.0 | 41,029,360 11.0 36,240.510 9.7 
1949 104,163,765 25.3 46,093,128 11.2 39,533,925 9.6 
1949 119,961,143 27.6 50.270,468 11.6 39,447,911 9.0 
1950 132,060,283 28.6 53,747,249 11.6 39,429,856 8.6 
1951* 159,688,739 28.6 67,002,268 12.0 42,993,122 ye 
Leeal Service Airlines 
1946 497,438 24.1 347,727 16.9 151,010 7.3 
1947 2,203,155 24.3 1,336,677 14.7 922,395 10.2 
1948 4,526,827 28.4 2,338,788 14.8 1,455,756 9.1 
1949 6,486,969 29.0 3,280,965 14.6 2,042,843 9,2 
1950 8,687,483 31.0 3.594.219 12.8 1,617,079 5.8 
1951* 11,180,423 31.5 4,330,195 12.2 1,419,736 4.0 
International Airlines 
1943 8,074,416 25.2 2,172,952 6.8 1,744,326 5.4 
1944 8,469,557 21.6 3.030.386 fe 1,852,251 4.7 
1945 15,297,599 24.8 5,198,602 8.4 2,421,832 3.9 
1946 32,447,634 23.2 11,063,761 7.9 8,953,731 6.4 
1947 53,188,662 25.4 21,997,077 10.5 18,579,977 8.9 
1948 67,163,026 28.6 24,241,052 10.3 19,588,511 8.3 
1949 72,346,828 28.6 | 26,310,942 10.4 23,675,868 9.4 
1950 70,979,949 28.6 | 26,158,178 10.5 25,637,532 10.3 
1951* 76,587,451 28.7 29,354,076 11.¢ 24,550,682 9.2 


* Estimated 
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PASSENGER — 
FATALITIES, 








pee : J . Domestic International Fotal 
S¢ HED LED Fatalities Fatalities Fatalities 
a of Mittin =| of Million | ot Billion 
Year Fatalities Pass. Miles Fatalities Pass. Miles Fatalities Pass. Miles 
& 1942 55 3.7 0 - 55 3 
aaa 943 22 1.3 10 3.9 32 By 
~~ 1944 48 2.2 7 5.3 65 2.6 
1945 76 2.2 17 3.7 93 2.4 
1946 75 1.2 40 3.5 115 1.6 
1947 199 3.2 20 1.1 219 2.7 
1948 83 1.3 14 1.0 127 1.5 
1949 93 1.3 0 — 93 1.0 
1950 96 1.1 18 2.1 144 1.3 
1951 142 1.3 31 1.2 173 1.3 












COMPARATIVE 
TRANSPORTATION 
SAFETY 
RECORD 


ee 





r 
| 


se: 

















Le 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951] 
Domestic Scheduled 
Air Transport 
I i eid a 55 29 18 76 75 199 83 93 96 142 
FE ou scvcccnesccsdstnccsuteense 32 is 22 2.2 1.2 3.2 1.3 1.3 Lt 6S 
International Scheduled 
Air Transport 
I a ig ee a Spiel 0 10 17 17 10 20 14 0 48 31 
DD” dwisssenadsduaencedhasaewes 3.9 5.3 3.7 35 lL. 1.0 vee 2.3 1.2 
Fava ma a a 
O o* 
Motor Buses 
IE 60.05. 254 Sewcueecawees Sead x x x 120 140 140 120 120 100 x 
SN ak ite Be pete eeans 23 99 292 Rov i 19 21 18 .20 17 x 
agen = 
Railroad Passenger Trains 
REE As aR eee ree See 110 262 249 142 116 74 52 32 184 121 
PE  Aakirconndaiccuanmn acess 20 30 = .26 .16 18 .16 13 .09 58 Al 
_——_ 
——- ——_— a J 
Passenger Automobiles and Taxicabs 
ERE Aa SEO B ere Pt ie x x x 12,900 15.400 15,300 15,200 15,300 17,600 x 
SE aac ina cn caituaninubaans 37 32 39 2.9 2.2 23 2.1 2.0 22 x 





*—Rate per 100 million passenger miles 
x—Not available 
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Length of Runways 1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 1959 1951 
Class I and under ...... 1.523 2.491 3,525 1.006 1.013 4,005 3.869 
(Unpaved 1800-2700 ft. paved 1800-2500 ft.) 
NUMBER | ee 702 758 $45 972 995 964 993 
OF (Unpaved 2700-3700 ft. paved 2500-3500 ft.) r 
er 187 485 422 171] 175 507 573 
AIRPORTS (Unpaved 3700-4700 ft. paved 3500-4500 ft.) : i ‘ 
BY Class IV .........++++: 72* 443 314 361 364 376 455 
(Unpaved 4700-5700 ft. paved 4500-5500 ft.) 
CLASSES TE aii eet onciese aaa 313 100 131 133 139 182 
~ v4 (Unpaved 5700-6700 ft. paved 5500-6500 ft.) 
Class VI and Over ..... Pe nee 52 7 73 81 164 
as of (Unpaved 6700-7700 ft. paved 6055-7500 ft.) 
December 31 
each year Totals ........... 2.484 4,490 5.258 5,820 6,053 6,072 6.236 
* Class IV and over 
Data covers civil airports only from 1947 thru 1951 
‘"VVIIVIIIIVI7I VIVIVIFVIVIVIVGIIVGIVGIVIIVI7797977 
Number of Flight Operations % Air 
Scheduled Carrier 
AIRCRAFT / Year Total Military Civil Air Carrier of Total 
OPERATIONS / 1945 9,414,524 4,300,002 3,463,659 1,650,863 17.5% 
AT CAA 1946 11,926,631 1,370,609 8,198,196 2,357,826 19.8 
OPERATED 1947 17,669,617 1,594,520 13,220,616 2.854.481 16.2 
AIRPORT 1948 18,377,866 2,259,097 12,876,828 3.241.941 17.6 
1949 16,939,814 2,780,259 10,446,298 3,713,257 21.9 
1950 15,971,152 2,384,325 9,584,880 1,001,947 25.1 
1951 17,025,635 2,852,313 9,617,813 4,555,509 26.8 
All figures include LaGuardia Airport which was operated by New York City until October 1, 1946 





when CAA took over control towers there. 



























rVVIIIVI17 VIVIIVIVIIIVIVIVGIIVGIVGIVIIVIIVII7777 
AIRLINE In Use ee 
POINTS 
CERTIFIED ee ee 196 28 224 
Local service airlines exclusively ............... 196 178 374 
AS OF Combination trunk and local service .......... 188 1 192 
D 3) 1951 I cnc cs chan danecesawaauas sews o ] 6 
/™ Oe a eee 585 211 796 
TIVVIVIVIVIVIVIVIIVIIVIIIIIFVIIFVIIIGIIIIIIIIIIIIIFIFI977777 
DOMESTIC TRUNK Bonanza ........... 664 DME, cccticudeac 2.030 
All American ...... 1.441 EE chaancedivad 1,361 ie i wal ara 917 
American .......... 21.531 ae eee 754 Northwest ......... 14,984 
mani eee 4.817 Pan American ..... 155.763 
BEE. SSiciadarvasciee 4,831 
SEE i csenusanete 7.372 Helicopter Air ..... 305 Pan American—Grace 10,640 
Casclinn ........... 47 Island Air Ferries .. 227 _. 2 TAS 28.023 
Chie: & South 6.118 Lake Central ....... 655 SSS 378 
UT Colonial es wn ssi 1.378 L. A. Airways ...... 401 ME Savrueawasee 1,640 
ROUTE Continental ........ 4.250 Mid-West .......... 1,280 - 
MILEAGES / ania 7.578 a atetatanties — ND eecaniemes 225,908 
4 a rere. 18,307 jedmont .........- , OVERSEAS 
AS OF / Hawaiian .......... 374 SIT xn nace on sy als 1,997 aie can ee 
DECEMBER Inland Ee knee eee ee ee 1.913 Robinson coccesecce 563 ? ; I ER RI I ORI Al 7 
s " MidContinent ..... 6.241 Southern ........... 2.117 Alaska Airlines .... Lees 
. 3I, 1951 OS — re 2,829 Southwest .......... 1,272 eon covesccecons 2,653 
%Q a eee 2.833 Trans Texas ...... 2.219 Riddle DH scccerues ae 
Yy Northwest ......... a West Coast ........ 864 [ mer Is yeaa 2 898 
AQ a ay 15.773 Wiggins | Sas ew ASSN Ss 193 Pacifie Northern ... 1.611 
NN r P, "lahat ‘ 374 Wisconsin Central .. 1,712 Total 13.783 
S rans Pacific ....... BRB seecccccce Js 
In Rg teeengent oo pee 28,498 TOTALS 
=> Bees Sateenenee 0 a Total Trunk & Local 
Total 733380 4 LNTERNATIONAL Service .......... 161,678 * 
; ae eege re Se 7.870 Total International 
LOCAL SERVICE Caribbean Atlantic .. 393 and Overseas ..... 239,691 
All American ...... 2,100 Chicago & Southern 3.270 GRAND TOTAL 401.369 
- 
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AIRCRAFT 
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Curtis 46 


Note: Number of planes are as of Dec. 13 of each year 








UTILIZATION, 
DOMESTIC AIRLINES 
194] 1948 1949 1950 1951 
PSS No. of No. Av. Mi. No. Av. Mi. No. Av. Mi. No. Av. Mi. No. Av. Mi. 
Aircraft Type Engines Planes Per Day Planes Per Day Planes Per Day | Planes Per Day! Planes Per Day 
Beechcraft 2 — 6 648 —_ —- —— — eee 
Boeing 
247-D 2 28 458 —- —-- —_- +S s§ —— — | — — 
SA-307B 4 5 1,596 5 1,362 5 1,385 5 796; —_—- — 
377 } 10 410 10 =1,509 16 1,630 
Consolidated Vultee 
Convair 2 — — 69 899 93 853 103 989 102 1,102 
Douglas 
DC-2 2 13 650 —— — —_- 1 —--—— —_—_-  — —_- ——— 
DC-3 2 225 1,174 436 =-11,190 418 1,077 415 966 425 1,014 
DST 2 45 1,526 aa —_—S> —S>o— | —_ — 
DC.-4 4 - 146 =-:1,.318 160 958 146 =1,299 137 1,614 
DC-6 4 — —— 103 1,864 104 1,655 113s: 1,950 139 2,207 
Lockheed 
Electra 2 16 527 6 591 6 6 — —_ —— 
Lodestar 2 13 829 12 335 1] 975 ll 947 11 1,152 
Constellation 4 — 36 =.2,067 55 1,596 86 2,026 101 1,976 
Sikorsky 2 5 281 5 19] — —— - — —_—_  — 
Stinson 
Single Motor ] 9 262 7 447 -—- - - 
Tri-Motor 3 - - — — _ 
Martin 
202 2 —- —-—- 24 859 24 1,255 33—s:1,120 12 786 
404 2 = —-- a —-- —— 18 1,089 
2 802 2 350 ——_ 


Includes Domestic Trunk, Local Service and Territorial Airlines 
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CONSUMPTION U. S. Domestic and International Air Carriers 


Domestic Airlines* 


Number of Gallons 





Year Gasoline Oil 

1941 81,657,020 1,282,064 
1942 68,908,271 1,008,371 
1943 65,025,412 894,262 
1944 89,513,646 1,266,741 
1945 134,824,120 1,709,566 
1946 236,388,751 2,876,250 
1947 294,196,130 3,733,728 
1948 332,423,626 4,250,151 
1949 375,283,794 4,702,751 
1950 418,441.973 5,006,531 
1951 491,774,740 5,287,482 


* 1941—1944 includes Trunk and Territorial Airlines. 
* 1945—1951 includes Trunk, Territorial and Local Serv- 


ice Airlines. 


International Airlines 


Number of Gallons 





Year Gasoline Oil 

1941 11,302,376 276,454 
1942 16,811,959 329,154 
1943 13,760,354 242,577 
1944 15,648,426 243,836 
1945 25,086,866 315,930 
1946 59,543,323 767,569 
1947 102,723,690 1,224,810 
1948 123,402,583 1,296,952 
1949 142.813,987 1,662,727 
1950 153,804,225 1,668,043 
1951 164,232,428 1,686,911 
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World’s Largest 


President, 
* Executive Vice President, 


Vice President, Operations & Engineering, 
Vice President and Secretary, 


General Counsel, 
Treasurer, 


OF F | Cabtbtstye association of Amerien 





Emory S. Land 
Robert Ramspeck 
Milton W. Arnold 
M. F. Redfern 
Stuart G. Tipton 
J. F. Hintersehr 


* On leave of absence in Government Service effective March 15, 1951. 


MEM ARs 


ALASKA AIRLINES, Stanley J. McCutcheon, Pres. 
501 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC., Robert M. Love, Pres. 
National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC., C. R. Smith, Pres. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


TBONANZA AIR LINES, INC., Edmund Converse, Pres. 
P. O. Box 391, Las Vegas, Nevada 


BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS, INC., T. E. Braniff, Pres. 
Love Field, Dallas 19, Texas 


*CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES, LTD., G. W. G. McConachie, Pres. 
Sea Island Airport, Vancouver, AMF, B. C., Canada 


CAPITAL AIRLINES, INC., J. H. Carmichael, Pres. 
National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. 


*CARIBBEAN ATLANTIC AIRLINES, INC., Dionisio Trigo, Pres. 
P. O. Box 3214, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


TCENTRAL AIRLINES, INC., Keith Kahle, Pres. 
6109 Camp Bowie Bivd., Fort Worth, Texas 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC., S. A. Stewart, Pres. 
Memphis Municipal Airport, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC., Branch T. Dykes, Pres. 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC., Robert F. Six, Pres. 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 


DELTA AIR LINES, INC., C. E. Woolman, Pres. 
Municipal Airport, Atianta, Georgia 


EASTERN AIR LINES, INC., E. V. Rickenbacker, Pres. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


TEMPIRE AIR LINES, INC., Joe Lux, Pres. 
Box 268, Gowan Field, Boise, idaho 


TFRONTIER AIRLINES, INC., H. S. Darr, Pres. 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES, LTD., Sree Cc. Kennedy, Pres. 
. O. Box 3287, Honolulu, T. H. 


INLAND AIR LINES, INC., T. C. Drinkwater, Pres. 
6060 Avion Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


TLAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC., Roscoe . Pres. 
Weir Cook Airport, | 44, Indi 


MID-CONTINENT a, | yy 4. W. fitter, § Pres. 
. 9th Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC., G. T. Baker, Pres. 
3240 N. W. 27th Avenue, Miami 42, Florida 





t Association of America 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC., George E. Gardner, Pres. 
239 Prescott St., East Boston 28, Mass. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC., Croil Hunter, Pres. 
1885 University Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


TOZARK AIR LINES, INC., Laddie H. D. Hamilton, Pres. 
Box 6, Lambert Field, St. Louis, M>. 


PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES, INC., A. G. Woodley, Pres. 
Anchorage, A‘askea 


*PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC., Andrew B. Shea, Pres. 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC., J. T. Trippe, Pres. 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


TPIEDMONT AIRLINES, T. H. Davis, Pres. 
Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


TPIONEER AIR LINES, INC., aoe J. Smith, Pres. 
. O. Box 7065, Dallas 9, Texas 


RESORT —T INC., R. Paul Weesner, Pres. 
. O. Box ‘242, Inti. Airport Branch, Miami 48, Fia. 


RIDDLE AVIATION CO., John Paul Riddle, Pres. 
P. O. Box 4632, Miami 34, Fla. 


TROBINSON AIRLINES CORP., E. V. Underwood, Pres. 
Seneca Building, Ithaca, New York 


TSOUTHERN AIRWAYS, INC., Frank W. Hulse, Pres. 
Municipal Airport, Birmingham 6, Ala. 


TSOUTHWEST AIRWAYS CO., John H. Connelly, Pres. 
Box 268, South Sen Francisco, California 


*TRANS CANADA AIR LINES, Gordon R. McGregor 
1080 University St., Montreal, Canade 


*TRANS-PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD., Ruddy F. Tongg, Pres. 
Box 2113, Honolulu, T. H. 


TTRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS, R. E. McKaughon, Pres. 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas 


TWA-TRANS WORLD AIRLINE, INC., R. S. Damon, Pres. 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


UNITED AIR LINES, INC., W. A. Patterson, Pres. 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


WESTERN AIR LINES, INC., T. C. Drinkwoter, Pres. 
6060 Avion Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


TWISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC., Francis M. Higgins, Pres. 
Municipal Airport, Madison, Wisconsin 


*—Associate Member 
t—tLocal Service Airline 
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AMERICAN AVIATION is honored to present the Air Trans- 
port Association's 13th Annual Edition of “Facts and Figures” 
about the U. S. scheduled certificated airlines. These Facts and 
Figures, assembled by ATA from revised data filed by the car- 
riers with the Civil Aeronautics Board, show significant develop- 


ments and progress of the air transport industry 


th roughout the vears. 


Aviation Publisher 





1025 Vermont 





Avenue N. W.. Washington 5. D.C. 






















































HELDING AMERICA GlilD FASTER 


Beechcrafts..newest kind of ranch and farm “machinery” 


Beechcrafts are used to check herds, fences, distant 
acreage. Records show they've saved many a harvest 
when equipment parts were needed pronto. And with 
a Beechcraft, there’s no such thing as an “isolated” 
farm. This Model C35 Beechcraft Bonanza cruises 
at 175 mph, is right at home on small, rough fields. 


moon 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


APRIL 28, 1952 


You find Beechcrafts in every kind of business, 
helping America build faster .. . helping speed today’s 
twin jobs of defense and consumer goods production. 
See how a Beechcraft can simplify your travel prob- 
lem. Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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Trans-Atlantic Air Travel Up 5.6% in 1951 


Compares with 16.7% jump in 1950; U. S. lines’ share 


of business drops to 50.03%. 


By Eric BraMey 


TOTAL of 328,764 revenue pas- 

sengers was ¢arried both ways 
across the Atlantic in 1951 on the regu- 
lar schedules of the 11 U. S. and foreign 
airlines, a 5.6% increase over the 1950 
total of 311,150. This compared with a 
16.7% increase in 1950 over 1949. 


U. S. Got 50% 


The total 1951 business was split 
almost 50-50 between the two U. S. air- 
lines and the nine foreign operators. 
Pan American World Airways and 
TWA accounted for 50.07%, with for- 
eign lines handling 49.93%. In 1950 
(including operation of American Over- 
seas Airlines for nine months as a 
separate company), the U. S. percentage 
was 56.2%, and in 1949, 61.1%. 

The U. S. lines in 1951 flew only 
46.8% of the trips to get 50.07% of the 
traffic, while foreign lines flew 53.2% to 
get 49.93%. In 1950, the three U. S. 
carriers got 56.2% of the passengers 
with 52.5% of the schedules. 

The statistics show that in 195] 
the merged PAA-AOA company did not 
carry the same percentage of the total 
Atlantic business as did the separate 
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companies in 1950. In 1950, although it 
operated separately for only the first 
that time did 


nine months, AOA in 
12.8% of the total year’s business. In 
the same year, PAA carried 22%, miak- 


ing a total for the two of 34.8%, with 
29.7% of the trips. 

In 1951, the merged PAA-AOA 
handled 27.9% of the total traffic with 


23.2% of the trips. TWA, which in 
1950 carried 21.3% with 22.8% of the 
trips, last year accounted for 22.1% 


of the schedules. 


Less Military 


One reason advanced for the 
smaller increase in total business be- 
tween 1950 and 1951 as compared with 
1949-50 is that in 1950 the scheduled 
lines handled a large amount of mili- 
tary business, whereas last year more of 
this traffic went via military planes. 

The total of 328,764 passengers in- 
cluded only those on regular schedules 
from the U. S. and Canada to European 
points and beyond. In addition, more 
than 10,000 people were carried on char- 
ter trips. 

Two more foreign lines appeared in 
the Atlantic picture in 1951—El Al 
Israel Airlines and Linee Aeree Italiane, 


with 23.6% 


Italian Airlines. 
The 1950-51 comparison shows: 


* The 5.6% increase in passenger 
trafic (both ways) was accomplished 


with a 1.2% increase in trips flown. 
* Airline passenger travel was 
47.7% of the total carried on Atlanti 


steamships (all classes). This compari 
son includes air charter passengers and 
is for the period Dec. 31, 1950, to De 

29, 1951. In 1950, air was 45.8% of 
steamship, and in 1949, 41.8%. 


Lead Increased 


* The foreign airlines, which took 
the Atlantic cargo lead away from the 
U. S. carriers in 1950, further increas 
their lead last year. 


* The first six passenger carriers, 


in order, were PAA, TWA, BOAC, 
KLM, SAS and Air France. In 1950, 
AOA was third. 

*PAA had the most passenge: 


per flight (36.9), with BOAC comi: 
in second (36). 


* Among the larger carriers, BOA‘ 
showed the biggest gain—up 41.2‘ 
in passengers carried, with a 22.4‘ 
jump in trips operated. BOAC’s trafi 
increase in two years has been 169%. 
individual 
1951 


Here’s how 
fared percentagewise in 
pared with 1950: 


com panic 
as con 
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like royalty when you take the 





to SOUTH AMERICA 


@ Naturally, the most important thing to you and all experienced 
travelers is Pan American-Grace Airways’ excellent record during 
23 years of service to the Americas. Nevertheless, elegance is 
pretty important, too .. . and Panagra knows how to provide 
plenty of it. E/ InterAmericano is the world’s most 

luxurious DC-6 . . . and the fastest way to Buenos Aires. 

A red carpet is rolled out for every departure and arrival. 


PRIL 28, 1952 
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It's 500 miles shorter from New York 
to Buenos Aires via the West Coast of 
South America, over the routes of Pan 
American and Panagra 

















1951 Trans-Atlantic Passengers —Ship vs. Air 























Steamer 2? 
< 2 
Fe be “ So 
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Eastbound ....... 68,609 22,942 55,690 140,401 599 287,642 5,378 151,627 
Westbound ...... 82,346 45,087 75,896 219,121 600 422,450 5,462 187,469 
Both Ways ..... 150,955 68,029 131,586 359,522 1,199 710,092 10,840 339,096 





NOTE: Above figures are for the period Dec. 31, 1950, to Dec. 29, 1951. Air flights and passengers include charters. 











Pas- 

sengers Trips 
Air France —6.1% —7.3% 
2 a +41.2 +22.4 
> <a +179 +115 
ae +33.4 T2113 
SABENA —45 +1.4 
Te ike g's +25 + 7 
Swissair .. +444 +123 
TCA . +23.9 + 14.6 
TWA +9.6 +4.6 


East and West Totals 

Eastbound revenue passengers from 
the U. S. and Canada totaled 147,903, 
with the U. S. carriers handling 76,887, 
or 51.9%, on 2,498 flights (46.9% of 
total). Westbound, the U. S. share was 
87,721 (48.5%) out of 180,861, with 
2,513 flights (46.8%). In 1950, three 
U. S. lines accounted for 57.3% of pas- 





sengers eastbound and 55.3% west- 
bound. 

Both ways, out of 328,764 pas- 
sengers, PAA and TWA carried 164,- 
608 (50.07%) on 5,011 trips (46,83%). 

Cargo carried both ways across the 
Atlantic in 1951 totaled 8,264.5 tons, up 
21.4% over 1950. Largest cargo carrier 
was PAA, with 1,807.4 tons. The for- 
eign lines, however, increased their 
combined load. Eastbound, they hauled 
2,902.3 out of 4,244.8 tons, or 68.4%. 
Westbound, they handled 2,349.8 out 
of 4,019.7 or 58.5%. Both ways, they 


carried 63.6%, 5,252.1 tons out of 
8,264.5. 
In 1950, the foreign lines’ east- 


bound percentage of cargo total was 
56.7%; westbound, 56.6%; both ways, 
56.6%. In 1949, U. S. lines led, with 
53.7% both ways. 





During the year, 348 all-cargo trips 
were operated (both ways), almost all 
of them by KLM (178) and SAS (150). 
U. S. lines operated only nine. In 1950, 
there were 378 cargo trips, with 602 in 


1949, « 


Air mail in 1951 showed an 11.3% 
jump, from 3,823.4 tons both ways in 
1950 to 4,257.8. The U. S. lines main- 
tained their lead, principally because 
they handle most of the eastbound mail 
—2,043.7 out of 2,540.1 tons, or 80.4%. 


Slight Drop 
In the reverse direction, foreign 
lines dominated, with 1,034.6 out of 


1,717.7 tons, or 60.3%. Division both 
ways was 64% U. S. and 36% foreign. 
The 1950 division was 65.5% U. S., 
34.5% foreign. 

















Air Traffic Between U.S.—Canada and 


Europe, 1951 
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S Z | 
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Eastbound 

Revenue Passengers .......... 10,363 22,869 693 13,440 1,335 42,019 3,632 10,085 2,560 6,039 34,868 147,903 
Passenger Flights ............ 437 = 701 49-4513 17 1,245 174 + «%392 118 371 1,253 5,330 
All-cargo Flights ............. 3 4 0 104 0 1 3 82 0 0 3 200 
Av. Pass. per Flight ......... 23.7 326 141 262 173 33.7 «6209-2570 2.701637 
Cargo (tons) ..............5. 3223 578.6 4.7 9403 44.2 8588 1636 5841 99.3 1652 483.7 4,244.8 
Mail (tons) ...............65. 522 88.1 9 635 252 11538 264 629 182 159.0 8899 2,540.1 


Revenue Passengers .......... 12,073 
Passenger Flights ............ 440 
All-cargo Flights ............. 0 
Av. Pass. per Flight .......... 27.4 
CE rrr eT Ter 267.8 
Ee ee 238.9 








Westbound 
27,580 533 17,476 1,683 49,726 4,100 12,591 2,866 14,238 37,995 180,861 
699 49 522 77 1,242 178 401 118 372 1,271 5,369 
1 0 14 0 2 0 68 0 0 3 148 
394 109 33.5 219 400 230 314 243 383 29 33.7 
437.4 9 55.6 42.7 9486 1272 317.1 97.2 304.0 7213 4,019.7 
444.2 23 99.7 33.9 312.5 95 1464 455 142 3706 1,717.7 





Both Ways 
Revenue Passengers ......... 22,436 50,449 1,226 30,916 3,018 91,745 7,732 22,676 5,426 20,277 72,863 328,764 
Passenger Flights ............ 877 1,400 98 1,035 154 2,487 352 793 236 743 2,524 10,699 
All-cargo Flights ............ 3 5 0 178 0 3 3 150 0 0 6 348 
Av. Pass. per Flight ........ 2.6 360 125 299 196 369 220 286 230 273 29 307 
Cargo (tons) ................. 590.1 1,016.0 5.6 1,695.9 86.9 18074 2908 901.2 1965 469.2 1,205.0 8,264.5 
ll RARE EES 291.1 532.3 3.2 163.2 59.1 14663 359 2093 63.7 173.2 1,260.5 4,257.8 








NOTE: Charter flights are not included in totals. 


* El Al started service May 1, 1951. 
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+ LAI figures are for March-December. 
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1912 rhe first Sperry automatic pilot was 

flight tested in a Curtiss hydroaero- 
plane in 1912 at Hammondsport, New York. 
This was the world’s first gyroscopic auto- 
matic pilot to fly an aeroplane. 


JMATIC FLIGHT...BY SPERRY 


1914 Lawrence Sperry, in a public demon- 
stration of automatic flight in Paris, 
1914, won the International Safety Compe- 
tition with his “stable” aeroplane. 


191 Ancestor of the guided missile was 


the aerial torpedo developed during 
1916-18 by Sperry working with the U.S 
Navy. These automatically controlled “flying 
bombs” were tested over Great South Bay, 
Long Island. 
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Automatic flight again won public 

acclaim in 1933 when Wiley Post 
the first solo flight around the world 
the Sperry automatic pilot as his 
ilot” in the WINNIE MAE. 


] rhe first “pushbutton” aircraft, U.S. 

Air Force’s All-Weather Flying 
m’s C-54, equipped with Sperry auto- 
pilot and automatic approach control, 
1 the Atlantic both ways in 1947 with- 
uman hands touching the controls— 
ing take-offs and landings. 


193 First completely automatic landings 

were made by the U.S. Army Air 
Corps in 1937 by coupling radio aids to the 
Sperry automatic pilot. 





itn aS rs 


1943 rhe first electronic automatic pilots 
flew thousands of B-24s in World 
War Il and advanced the art of precision 


bombing by providing an improved stable 
platform. 


- 


195 The modern Gyropilot* flight control is the outgrowth of Sperry’s 40 years of research, 

development and manufacture of automatic controls for aircraft. This versatile, all- 
weather pilot represents a high-performance technique for automatic control which is readily 
adaptable to all types of aircraft—airliners, executive craft, jets, helicopters, lighter-than-air 
ships and guided missiles. This technique pioneered by Sperry has led to a new fundamental 
concept of flight for the aircraft of tomorrow. Sperry Gyroscope Company Division of The 


Sperry Corporation, Great Neck, New York. 


oT.™ U.S. PAT. OFF. 








HERE are 3,880 aircraft in use in 

scheduled common carrier service, 
up 1.5% over the 3,775 aircraft in this 
type service in 1950. Eighty percent of 
these aircraft are of U. S. manufacture 
with the remainder divided as follows: 
13% United Kingdom; 7% between 
Australia, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Peru, Sweden and Russia. 

Douglas Aircraft Company ac- 
counted for 2,161, 56%, of all aircraft 
covered by the study. Douglas, plus four 
other companies, built 79% of the en- 
tire fleet. 


World Airline Transports — 80% U.S.-Made 


Twin-engine planes are predomi- 
nant in the lists with 2,561 falling in this 
category. Four-engine aircraft account 
for another 990 and single-engine air- 
craft 233. 

A comparison of aircraft types in 
three successive years shows: 





Figures on U. S. airline aircraft are 
not listed in this compilation but appear 
elsewhere in this issue (Pages 50, 51). 
While some information is included on 
the civil fleets of Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, accurate figures on the number 
of aircraft of each type operated by these 
countries plus Peru and Argentina were 
not available at the time the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board completed this survey. 
These omissions are in the listings of 
Russia’s Civil Air Fleet Administration, 
Hungary's MASZOVLET, Argentina’s 


land/ or 
Year 4-engine 2-engine 3-engine 
1951 990 2,561 279 
1950 942 2,498 335 
1949 922 2,556 354 LADE, and 


Peru’s TAM lines. 





Selected Data on Foreign Airline Equipment 


Manu- Country Serv- En-_ of 
facturer Model _ of Mfg. ice gines Pass. 
——- =—=—~—«wM ROSS US 1 1 1 
a =—h—‘<i—é™:*«C ree UK 1 2 6 

Consul U.K. 11 2 6 
Oxford UK 7 2 8 
Auster Vv U.K. 2 1 1 
A.V. Roe Anson U.K 69 2 6 
(AVRO) Lancastrian U.K. 13 a 13 
Tudor UK. 9 4 32 
York U.K. 33 4 21 
xIx UK 2 2 9 
Beechcraft Bonanza US. 5 1 3 
C-43 US. 3 1 4 
C-45 U.S. 19 2 6 
0 US. 2 1 1 
“ee Corre US. 4 1 5 
Skyrocket Canada 1 1 5 
66 U.S. 1 1 15 
Bloch Languedoc France 36 4 32 
Boeing Stratocruiser U.S. 10 a 60 
Stratoliner US. 2 4 38 
40B U.S. 1 1 a 
247D US. 10 2 13 
299 US. 3 4 iw 
Bristol Wayfarer U.K. 12 2 34 
Budd Conestoga US. 1 2 27 
Buhl Airsedan US. 1 1 4 
Canadair DC-4M2 Canada 45 4 40 
Camso qa ese. eee Canada 3 2 20 
Caudron Goeland 449 France 8 2 6 
Cessna C-78 US. 6 2 a 
140 US. 1 1 1 
170 U.S. 2 1 3 
195 U.S. 9 1 4 
Consodlidated Catalina US. 38 2 18 
Commodore US. 1 2 22 
Liberator US 7 7 30 
L-5 U.S 13 1 1 

Consolidated 

Vultee Convair Us 43 2 40 
Culver PQ-14B U.S. 3 1 1 
“i eee US 2 1 6 

Commando US. 39 2 40 
Condor US. 1 2 18 
Robin US. 2 1 2 
DeHavilland Beaver Canada 5 1 5 
Dominie U.K. 31 2 5 
Dove UK. 65 2 11 
Dragon U.K. 16 2 - 
Dragonfly U.K. 3 2 4 
Express UK. 2 4 15 
Fox Moth U.K. 5 1 3 
Gypsy Moth U.K. 1 1 1 
Hornet Moth U.K. 2 1 1 
Leopard Moth U.K. 2 1 2 
Moth Minor U.K. 1 1 1 
Rapide UK. 68 2 5 
Tiger Moth U.K. 10 1 1 
Dees is htt wedtecss U.K. 1 1 2 
Douglas C-47 US. 99 2 0 
C-54 US. 5 + 0 
DC-2 US. 3 2 i4 
DC-2!2 US. 5 2 14 
DC-3 US. 1060 2 21 
DC-4 US. 149 4 44 
DC-6 US. 41 4 52 
ee” ~~ * weeeaaedes US. 1 1 5 
PT-19 US. 1 1 1 


* An additional undetermined number in use. 


No. in No. of No. of 


Manu- 
facturer 


Faucett 
Stinson 
Piat 
Focke-Wulf 
Fokker 
Ford 
Grumman 
Handley Page 
Ilyushin 
Junkers 


Lockheed 


Martin 
Messerschmitt 
Miles 


Noorduyn 
North 

American 
Percival 
Pilgrim 
Piper 


Rearwin 

Republic 

Ryan 

SAAB 

Savoia- 
Marchetti 

Short 


Siebel 
SNCASO 


Spartan 
Stinson 


Taylorcraft 
Travel Air 


Verville 
Vickers 


Vultee 


Wackett 

Waco 

Westland 
Sikorsky 


No. in No. of No. of 


Country Serv- En-_ of 
Model of Mfg. ice gines Pass. 
PT-26A US 2 1 1 
UC-61 U.S 3 1 3 
82 Canada 2 1 10 
F-19 Peru 6 1 8 
G-212 Italy 6 3 26 
FW-200 Germany 2 4 26 
Universal US l 1 4 
Trimotor U.S 3 3 13 
Goose US a 2 6 
Hermes U.K 7 + 40 
IL-12 U.S.S.R 19 2 30 
F-13 Germany 2 1 4 
JU-52 Germany 3 3 12 
JU-52/3 Germany 34 3 17 
W-34 Germany 1 1 6 
LI-2 U.S.R.R 21° 2 27 
Constellation U.S 76 4 48 
Electra US 21 2 10 
Hudson U.S 11 2 14 
Lodestar U.S 57 2 18 
Vega US 1 2 6 
202 U.S 6 2 36 
Taifun Germany 1 1 
Aerovan K 1 2 ) 
Gemini UK 1 2 3 
Magister UK 2 1 1 
Norseman Canada 26 1 8 
AT-6 US 2 1 1 
Proctor UK 2 1 4 
sas cilia eid ck US 4 1 8 
Supercruiser US 2 1 2 
J-3 U.S 2 1 1 
L-4 U.S 1 1 1 
PO-2 U.S.8.R 1 3 
9000 US 2 1 1 
Seabee US 3 1 3 
a aibeehit US 3 1 5 
Scandia Sweden 11 2 32 
SM-95 Italy 10 4 41 
Plymouth U.K 11 4 22 
Sandringham U.K 10 a 37 
Solent U.K 14 + 24 
Sunderland U.K 5 4 22 
204 Germany 10 2 8 
Corse 2 
(8.0.-95) France 2 2 10 
8.0.-30 France 1 2 37 
pienih eee US 4 1 4 
pit dicta aig US 8 1 3 
Voyager US 6 1 3 
US 4 1 3 
paséeeewns US 1 1 1 
esteennees US 1 1 5 
SéGheanese US 8 1 5 
re US 1 1 3 
Stranraer Canada 1 2 0 
Viking UK 90 2 24 
ater eas US 1 1 1 
BT-13 US 1 1 1 
Special V-1 US 1 1 6 
Trainer Australia 1 1 1 
faeataidee US 4 1 4 
S-51 U.K 3 1 3 


Source: American Aviation Survey 
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AIRCRAFT NATIONALITY MARKS 
I i cscccineadediehninsane ae RR cnicdineciveusncaneendes F we Nicaragua. ............ — 
a ee % Greece secu Siaishet ek seta iemagiiasiaie stile a % Norway asbebabtseadhenbhestaosaneeee 
0 SSE Se ee ae a PURI. 6. 5.5scsccscasnsecececesss 
. 
RNIN. a - cuacuuuanaiwmctasacenueee Haiti ve Unlaapeaiekenmahcon see ge PAPAQUAY.. .... se seeeeeererenencrerers zP 
On re ieee PP,PT Iceland PENT cteteeeeeeeeseseeereee ess OB 
ELLE Ea SS x» India i a tell tak nin aaeiei el VT Poland sete eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ens «SP 
IE, ohn <cuchieemesnceewevenas CF IL cctctadecnakasienowees PK a Portugal sereserereeesenes GS, CR 
% Ceylon cy — Ee RAS OU EP x Philippine Republic. ...........000++- Pi 
* Chile cid cela t eacipintaileaieeiies watecuna Iraq iuniaaeates aiumddeee wn Yl @ Seudi Arabia seseseseeesesenenes HZ 
* China s pithadba iene aanbiidcaneenstan Ireland ere eee —— st 
ge SwitzZerland. ..........eeeeeceeceeeess HB 
IL, <5. ccneheaakeeanmemiedan HK »* Italy igs an sil ia delete I 
Syria 90 o0 seesesoneoeneneseseesees YK 
Czechoslovakia sei a acmeiaicila slim a IGE 5 sis cacomsesencctpetneses LR 
; gp Thallend..........cccccccccccsccsesess Me 
* Denmark pcuaadd eibai hao SEL: sdncnndpanmeweeeiaweureasas EL 
Turkey iinhvhcembabenenesse 
* Dominican Republic....................H1 SORE, ccxucancencesesteise LX 
oa ue. ie x Union of South Africa. ..........2S, ZT, ZU 
* Ecuador iccpdsRinnnenawuccondens ae * Mexico soseeccvoceses , XB, 

% United Kingdom eeerer G 
ee... casienseatemniermessccse <n aeeeseesens PH Colonies and Proctectorates. ..VP, VQ, VR 
Eee x Netherlands Antilles........... PJ United States sn okeianeibeaie N 
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SE cvchutceestbestansimainns ET x Surinam ahuitens PZ % Uruguay lacie iain Cx 
* Finland uieanineaneaeneesshaentae x New Zealand ne 7K, ZL, ZM ee NENG Kccvebnecenaerseses YV 
% VICKERS AIRCRAFT HYDRAULICS IN USE 














This table includes all nationality marks that have been 


formally notified to ICAO up to September 30, 1951. 
Those countries marked wifh an asterisk have registered , 4 K F & 4 
commercial aircraft which use Vickers hydraulics. Write 
to Vickers Incorporated for a 242” x 4” plastic wallet I nceorporda te d 


card which gives you a permanent record of world civil DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


circraft registration codes. 1502 OAKMAN BLVD. e DETROIT 32, MICH. 
471. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 
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BRISK COMPETITION is coming from such designs as the Airspeed Ambassador. 


Britain Eyes Transport Leadership 


But the United Kingdom’s head start in jet devel- 
opment is counterbalanced by several factors. 


By Ricuarp G. WorcesTER 


F BRITAIN can keep its head above 

water the U. S. can expect some 
formidable competition in the next five 
years, for it seems likely at this time 
that the civil transport strength of the 
United Kingdom will offset its appar- 
ent weaknesses. 

The U.K.’s strength lies in the fact 
that after spending some $400,000,000 
on research and development of civil 
transport projects, the country has 
started bidding for world markets in 
long-, medium-, and short-haul cate- 
gories. The rest of the decade will be 
spent in developing, extending, “stretch- 
ing,” and generally refining basic de- 
signs. 

Essential Weakness 

The need to rearm, combined with 
the withering away of many of the coun- 
try’s strongest overseas markets, accounts 
for the essential weakness of the British 
position and is reflected in the level of 
activity in all British industry. The net 
effect of these conditions is a lengthen- 
ing in current delivery promises. Bristol, 
for instance, has some 30 freighters on 
order, but as only two of the cargo 
planes are built each month, the delivery 
delay is over two years. The Comet, 
Ambassador, Britannia, particularly the 
Viscount, and even the lighter Prince 
and Dove are all similarly affected. But, 
after all, many U. S. manufacturers 
are also requesting customers to antici- 
pate their requirements by two years. 

On the whole, British prices for 
equipment are generally comparable 
with those for similar U. S. products. 
Britain has the advantage, although 
somewhat offset by its small production 
lines, since it pays wage rates that are 
about half those demanded by U. S. 
workers. When the day comes that de 
Havilland can plan for an 150-Comet 
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line, instead of the present 50, British 
prices will come tumbling down. The 
McCarran bill might then be a saving 
grace for U. S. international operators, 
offering them the differential subsidy to 
compensate for the lower prices their 
competitors would be paying for inter- 
continental commercial air equipment. 
The main difficulty in the U.K. is 
that de Havilland is the only company 
with any real experience in large-scale 
civil sales technique, being the only 
company with anything resembling a 
world-wide sales and service organiza- 
tion. S.B.A.C. offices overseas have all 
been withdrawn just at the time when 
there is a crucial need to keep the 
merits of British products before local 
authorities in different parts of. the 





world. The manufacturers themselves, 
however, are opening up _ individual 
shops in several countries; i. e., Bristol 
in Australia and Canada. 

The difficult question of design war- 
ranty, a test of sales and service, has 
occasioned much soul-searching. Indus- 
try has come around now to the view 
that it is more likely to keep its cus- 
tomers if it can offer a design warranty 
longer than Lockheed’s 1,000 hours or 
six months. With the prohibitive loss 
in revenue from even short withdrawals 
from service for design rectifications 
still fresh in the minds of many opera- 
tors, the worth of new airliners is ex- 
pressed by conditions of after-purchase 
service. 

Complete Information 

Talking “big” is not the least of the 
qualities needed to sell in these hard, 
money-conscious, postwar years. The 
British have been watching the way 
American developments, such as the lat- 
est Connie or DC-6, are on everybody's 
lips. Although performance, delivery 
dates, and prices are characteristics that 
finally sell aircraft, the way must be 
smoothed by a policy of complete infor- 
mation, and the convincing discussion 
of future British plans. 

If world operators are going to invest 
millions of dollars worth of equipment 
in U.K. products, they have the right to 
know something of the basis on which 
its whole construction enterprise has 
evolved. The frank way in which some 
leading British companies are now dis 
cussing their new developments is a 
sign of the times. 
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U. K.’s Big Seven 
CURRENT PRICE INDICATIONS 


Engines Airframes (less engines) 

Ghost jet $42,000 Comet | $1,100,000 

Avon jet 60,000 (appr.) Comet 2 1,170,000 

Proteus prop-jet 67,000 Britannia 1,090,000 

Dart prop-jet 24,000 Ambassador 532,000 

Centaurus 34,000 Viscount 500,000 

Hercules 25,000 Bristol 170 140,000 

Leonides 12,500 Bristol 173 173,000 
Prince 59.000 

"STRETCH" POSSIBILITIES 
Rough guide to future developments 
1952 1954 1956 
Comet | (105,000 Ib.) Comet 2 (115,000 lb.) Super-Comet (600 mph) 
Britannia Britannia (long body) Britannia (Nomads?) 


Bristol 173 (helicopter) 
Bristol Freighter 170 
Ambassador 

Viscount 

Prince 


173 (Leonides Major) 
170 (Long nose) 
Ambassador (55,000 Ib.) 


Prince (Leonides 


“Winged 173” (4 Darts) 
170 (Proteus? ) 
Ambassador (4 Darts) 
Super-Viscount 

Prince, lengthened 


Major? ) 
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PROGRESS REPORT FROM AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Commercial air transportation has become a basic element of our 
transportation system and an increasingly important part of 
National Air Power. 

Attainment of this position is, we believe, largely due to the 
fact that the airlines have kept abreast of technological progress. 
In American Airlines, for example, the policy has long been to 
adopt and use each new proven technique and equipment as soon 
as it becomes available. This planning is necessary to maintain 
the company’s position as the largest carrier of air passengers in 
the world. 

American has on order 25 of the newest transport aircraft de- 
sign, the DC-7, powered by turbo-compound engines, which will 
cruise over 360 miles per hour. In 1951, the company received 
17 DC-6B’s, the most modern of this famous passenger series 
actually in service, and has ordered 11 additional planes of the 
DC-6A, cargo version, and DC-6B types. 

American has for some time been the largest operator of a 
completely post-war fleet. Pending orders will bring this total to 
195 aircraft. 

This fleet is designed for the peaceful purpose of offering both 
the passenger and shipper the latest and finest in air transporta- 
tion. However, in the event of a national emergency, it would 
be available at a moment’s notice to transport the personnel 
and materiel of war. 


sce sane amet AMERICAN AIRLINES " 
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Leading manufacturers 
around turboprops, turbojets, 


HE French Civil Aeronautics Ad- 

ministration (Secrétariat Général a 
l’Aviation Civile et Commerciale) some- 
time ago set up a special panel called 
the Civil Material Committee (Comité 
du Matérial Civil). The mission of this 
committee was to study the likely de- 
velopment of civil air transport during 
the 15 to 20 coming years and to pro- 
mote the construction of a medium 
transport carrying 60 passengers with a 
maximum range of about 1,240 miles. 
Maximum speed was to be 373 mph at 
24,600 feet. : 


Twenty Propositions 


French manufacturers who made 
application handed over about 20 prop- 
ositions to the French administration. 
The airplanes could be used econom- 
ically on flights between 500 and 2,000 
miles. At this time, projects of the 
French manufacturers seem to have no 
counterpart in foreign countries. 





France Studies Future Transport Projects 


submit 20 propositions built 
and ducted fans. 


The following projects were sub- 
mitted: 


BREGUET 


Bréguet Type 978: Under this desig- 
nation Bréguet submitted several proj- 
ects which can be grouped under three 
headings: 

a) turbojet transport; 

b) transport with ducted-fan; 

c) turboprop transports, and airplanes 
with a combination of turboprop and 
turbojet. 

All these airplanes are low-winged 
and have some fuselage. Wing and tail 
areas differ with the type of power 
chosen. 

978 A: Powered by three French- 
built ATAR 101 D’s. Two jets are 
mounted in the wings close to the fuse- 
lage; the third is mounted behind the 
passenger cabin. The air intake would 
be located above the rear end of the 
fuselage under the crest of the fin. 
Swept-back wing. 

978 F: Powered by four ducted-fan 
engines hung separately under each 
wing. Classic wing. 

978 T: Powered by four French- 
built (SNECMA) turboprops TB 1000 





SCINFLEX assunss 


YOU THE LOWEST VOLTAGE 
DROP IN THE INDUSTRY! 


When operating conditions demand an elec- 
trical connector that will stand up under the most 
rugged requirements, always choose Bendix 
Scinflex Electrical Connectors. The insert mate- 
rial, an exclusive Bendix development, is one 
of our contributions to the electrical connector 
industry. The dielectric strength remains well 
above requirements within the temperature range 
of —67°F to +275°F. It makes possible a design 
increasing resistance to flashover and creepage. 
It withstands maximum conditions of current and 
voltage without breakdown. But that is only part 
of the story. It’s also the reason why they are 
vibration-proof and moisture-proof. So, naturally, 
it pays to specify Bendix Scinflex Connectors and 
get this extra protection. Our sales department 
will be glad to furnish complete information 


on request. 









mounted in the forward part of the 
wings. Wing similar to that of type F. 

978 P: Powered by two turboprop 
Bristol “Proteus’” mounted in the wing 
and one turbojet ATAR or AVON in 
the rear part of the fuselage. Wing 
similar to that of Type F. 

978 AP: Powered by 12 jets located 
like the two turboprops of type P and 
one Proteus turboprop in front of the 
fuselage. 

978 TA: Powered by four turboprop 
TB 1000’s with one jet in the rear part 
of the fuselage. 

978 S: Derived from type 978 A, 
this version is powered by two lateral 
jets and two turboprop TB 1000's. The 
rear jet engine is buried. 


SNCASE 


Societe Nationale de Construc- 

tions Aeronautiques du Sud Est 

X 210 R: Swept-back, low-winged 
airplane powered by three ARTAR 
turbojets mounted in the rear part of 
the fuselage, two laterally, the third 
beneath. 

X 210 ducted-fan engines: This 
version is high-winged, the four ducted- 
fan engines are hung in two nacelles 
under the wing (as in the B-47). 

X 210—turboprops: Classic low- 
winged transport. 


SNCAN 


Societe Nationale de Construc- 
tions Aeronautiques du Nord 
Nord—3000—ATAR: Three jet en- 


ON\\ 


ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTOR 


MONEY CAN 
BUY! 


BENDIX SCINFLEX 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


Meee ng crenata 


© Moisture-Proof « Radio Quiet « Single Piece 
Inserts © Vibration-Proof « Light Weight « High 
Insulation Resistance ¢ High Resistance to Fuels 
and Oils « Fungus Resistant « Easy Assembly 
and Disassembly ¢ Fewer Parts than any other 
Connector ¢ No additional solder required. A 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 118 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. © Stephenson 
Bidg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan * Brouwer Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin 
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© 582 Market Street, San Fr: 4, ¢ 
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gines and low, swept-back wings. Two 
jets mounted in the wings; one jet in 
the rear of the fuselage beneath or in it. 
Nord 3000—Ducted-fan engines: 
Low, classic wing. The four ducted-fan 
engines are distributed in two pairs 
mounted on each side of the fuselage. 


SNCASO 


Societe Nationale de Constructions 
Aeronautiques du Sud Ouest 

SO 60 A: Low, swept-back wing. 
Three turbojets. Two hung beneath 
wing, third mounted in the rear of the 
fuselage half under it or entirely in it. 
Third version with jet under central 
part of wing. 

SO 60 B: Classic low wing. Four- 
ducted-fan engines hung by pairs from 
the struts. 

SO 60 C: Low, swept-back wing. 
Two ATAR 101 E turbojets mounted 
on the struts of the wing and two 
auxiliary jets (Turbomeca Marbore II) 
built in the rear of the wing above the 
main jets. 


MARCEL DASSAULT 
Dassault 900: Low, swept-back 
wing. Two ATAR 101 D _ turbojets 
mounted in the wing, in the rear part 
of fuselage. Air intakes on fence of 


wings. 
HUREL DUBOIS 

High, swept-back, extremely broad 
wing. The two turbojets are mounted on 
the winglet which supports the masts 
bearing the main wing. 

H D 41: Two ducted-fan engines 
on the winglet, two hung under the 
main wing. 

A comparative study of cruising- 
speeds, duration of flight, altitudes, take- 
off lengths, influence of temperature, 
loads, costs, and construction difficulties 
seems to have led the committee to give 
the manufacturers a choice between 
three engines: turboprops, turbojets, and 
ducted-fans. 

It is likely that the combined ver- 
sion (two jets and two turboprops) will 


finally be selected. Its disadvantages | 


(two types of engines requiring more 
spares, addition of difficulties peculiar 
to the turboprops to those proper to the 
turbojets, soundproofing troubles due to 
location of jets in the wing, inconven- 
iences due to the propellers, and possibil- 


ity of vibrations and interferences due to | 


the combination of jets and propellers), 
would be more than compensated for 
by the operational flexibility, take-offs 
on short runways, low fuel consump- 
tion, importance of payload, and the 
very great range of the combined air- 
plane. 


After the selection of the modes of | 


propulsion has been made, the pro- 
gram will be redefined and two manu- 
tacturers will be selected to present more 
detailed projects. French authorities esti- 
mate the prices of the different projects 
submitted to them between 60 and 360 
million francs. Adoption of a combined 
proposition (turbojets and turboprops) 
would lead to reconsidering the decision 
to cancel fabrication of the turboprop 
type TB 1000B. 
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Gives 
Positive 
Sheet 
Alignment 
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Interlock sheet metal clamps grip like a rivet. Their clamping rods fill the 
rivet hole. The metal sheets cannot shift and misalign — even under excessive 
riveting vibration. 

Interlocks have positive locking action. Their locking area is 50% greater 
than the rivet hole diameter. 


Interlocks save you time and money. They are faster and easier to insert 
and remove. Their full circle clamping rods align more adjacent holes than 
standard clamps. You need fewer 
clamps per sheet. 


Available, in all standard sizes, 
from your nearest Air Associates 
branch warehouse. 


Gentlemen: 
Rush me more facts on INTERLOCK SHEET 
ETAL CLAMPS 
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Selected International Traffic Figures 
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t Figures for 1951 are estimated. 
Note: All ton figures are short tons. 


* 1950 figures are from Apr. 1, 1949 to Mar. 31, 1950; 1951 figures are from Apr. 1, 1950 to Mar. 31, 1951 
t Figures include excess baggage. 
§ Figures include mail. 


Source 


American Aviation Survey. 
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Aer Lingus 1950* 199.023 63,388,990 44,427,899 69% 7,123,055 2,276 476,223 159 28,614 65% 2,698,973 
(Ireland) 1951* 221,542 72,299,490 50,271,034 69% 8,132,432 2,837 587,636 245 43,860 65% 3,065,735 

Aero-Africaine 1950 n.a. n.a. 5,871,836 na. n.a. 150§ 48,081§ n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
(Algeria) 1951 13,218 n.a. 5,394,918 n.a. n.a. 988 23,381 n.a. na na. 505,626 
Aero O/¥ 1950 75,606 26,250,846 16,640,388 63.4% 2,785,274 3,251 89,965 2,084 53,510 66.1% 1,288,457 
(Finland) 1951 91,387 38,388,310 22,151,116 66.3% 3,764,616 3,489 96,779 1,992 51,199 64.2% 1,583,229 
Air France 1950 160,600,234 1,088,361,148 693,151,076 63% 164,646 29,879 22,807,571 7,649 9,769,847 64% 30,040,797 
1951 167,668,346 1,131,026,461 783,000,791 69% 970,979 34,869 25,740,650 8,583 11,022,965 70% 30,043,288 
Air Rimouski 1950 47,450 3,035,995 2,263,382 74% 46,223 36,562 1,314,583 152 12,875 80% 441,760 
(Canada) 1951 84,748 7,414,601 3,630,091 50% 823,470 46,317 2,060,300 278 «=-:17,010 60% 430,225 
Airways (India) Ltd. 1950 102,646 53,392,962 30,700,961 57.5% 10,417,418 12,040 3,467,707 872 294,309 64.8% 3,526,542 
1951 111,472 65,136,819 37,672,138 57.8% 12,714,979 15,341 4,847,633 269 108,818 67.8% 4,208,254 
Australian National 1950 605,939 449,885,436 257,181,540 57.16% 63,491,839 34,164 14,578,640 | 157 62,493 60.26% 16,447,155 
Airways Pty. Ltd. 1951 668,624 481,554,452 275,887,336 57.29% 69,485,302 38,989 16,899,662 195 81,729 61.25% 17,380,559 
Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales ae ” 
de Colombia) 1950 573,712 235,544,563 139,937,194 59% 38,874,654 43,625 12,567,077 387 123,632 68% 8,887,700 

1951 606,460 253,604,371 154,720,549 61% 49,959,747 63,440 19,172,076 415 124,147 69% n.a. 
Bharat Airways Ltd. 1950 84,369 n.a. 21,544,019 na. 7,636,338 12,983 2,726,338 279 119.756 59.64% 2,453,668 
(India) 1951 70,631 n.a. 22,895,556 n.a 7,358,555 10,819 2,450,859 371 151,952 59.32% 2,404,720 
British European 1950 912,604 429,823,148 259,046,195 60.3% 52,528,207 10,515} 4,194,505) 5,097 2,159,243 58.6% 20,562,220 
Airways 1951 1,121,439 493,968,220 329,452,420 66.7%  60,185.609 13,121 5.236,022 6,149 2,479,024 64.4% 23,000,793 
Canadian Pacific Air 1950 149,807 n.a. 79,049,029. na n.a. 3,050 1,208,127 1,030 451,621 na. 5,972,167 
Lines 1951 184,415 n.a. 127,358,760 na. n.a. 2,850 1,234,099 967 454,202 n.a. 7,934,181 
Central African Air- 1950 49,553 37,366,713 24,524,607 66% 4,506,079 573 378,701 284 198,289 65% 1,862,971 
ways Corp. 1951 70,777 54,544,666 35,659,196 65% 6.474.549 664 418,733 346 243,848 63% 2,784,062 
Cubana (Compania 1950 197,500 121,342,000 64,229,000 52.9% 15,275,841 1,312 390,714 n.a. 103,865 47.42% 3,801,948 
Cubana de Aviacion) 1951 218,743 125,571,000 66,563,000 53.01% 15,486,588 1,111 328,735 n.a. 88,319 48.13% 3,887,842 
Deccan Airways Ltd. 1950 32,592 27,831,972 15,321,423 50.6% 2,983,523 760 310,230 164 90,300 65.2% 1,325,339 
(India) 1951 52,883 46,941,216 27,664,382 54.1% 5,052,093 1,155 533,638 1,117 707,530 79.9% 2,235,296 
Garuda Indonesia 1950 209,048 137,631,275 108,057,234 78.4% 19,750,156 9,980 5,968,415 1,463 1,063,744 73.9% 6,909,190 
Airways 1951 290,876 210,814,734 159,534,837 75.7% 28,108,395 14,531 8,941,819 2,215 1,697,932 77.2% 9,180,251 
Hong Kong Airways 1950 n.a. na. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a na. na. n.a. n.a. na. 
Ltd. 1951 3,350 3,522,640 1,474,000 45% 496,971 251 100,206 13 5,236 57.11% 156,200 
Iberia (Lineas Aereas 1950 280,115 151,992,422 109,627,121 72.1% 20,680,739 710 334,954 329 236,727 62.4% 4,965,507 
Espanol) (Spain) 1951 364,005 n.a. 134,538,405 82.4% Nn.a. n.a. n.a n.a. n.a. n.a. 5,376,024 
KLM Royal Dutch 1950 416,007 863,823,680 562,379,060 65.1% 129,912,305 11,312 17,016,770 1,546 4,935,425 65% 22,964,800 
Airlines 1951 498,516 1,021,433,880 701,552,910 68.7% 154,387,355 14,156 22,404,980 1,669 4,422,360 67.9% . 26,497,560 
LAMSA (Lineas Aereas 1950 57,710 34,050,566 22,794,837 66.94% 4,127,455 769,630 353,139 77,256 46,219 67.64% 1,763,905 
Mexicanas) 1951 75,909 41,059,104 30,489,588 74.25% 4,965,665 1,034,003 431,027 97,422 44,809 74.73% 2,170,703 

Lineas Aereas Costar- i950 n.a. n.a. 1,611,757 n.a. 1,093,345 n.a. 908,264 n.a. 274,025 n.a. n.a. 

ricenses (Costa Rica) 1951 n.a. n.a. 2,517,023 n.a. 1,982,911 n.a. 1,743,029 n.s. 260,111 na. fa. 
Lineas Aereas de 1950 24,419 7,220,710 2,980,729 41.3% 1,796,648 6,140 1,087,647 53 6.726 60.9% 590,119 
Nicaragua 1951 27,648 8,840,453 3,150,468 35.6% 3,815,403 15,045 1,836,834 41 5,722 20.7% 987,901 
Misrair 1950 71,539 42,796,739 21,780,137 51% 4,079,649 1,141 383,601 33. «15,562 60% 1,819,160 
(Egypt) 1951 83,278 57,301,884 26,474,234 46% 5,433,118 1,583 586,406 124 = 32,049 53% 2,243,524 
Middle East Airlines 1950 15,346 12,319,416 6,611,750 53.67% 1,460,708 263 157,512 9 3,403 59.43% 586,563 
(Lebanon) 1951 22,412 15,573,205 8,396,601 53.92% 1,795,421 369 219,091 21 4,932 63.66% 743,049 
New Zealand National 1950 230,962 74,014,752 60,527,077 81.78% 9,035,741 1,543 478,775 466 160,321 71.85% 4,693,251 
Airways Corp. 1951 298,977 92,507,140 79,640,314 86.09% 12,148,472 5,598 1,502,576 885 283,736 77.59% 5,091,790 
Orient Airways Ltd. 1950 76,537 86,226,061 51,256,906 59.44% 9,192,236 1,263 1,107,900 104. 154,240 63.15% 2,996,911 
(Pakistan) 1951¢ 88,355 97,608,491 62,762,260 64.3% 9,994,296 987 975,707 124 198,401 67.9% 3,318,195 
Philippine Air Lines 1950 242,852 238,456,400 116,492,776 48.85% 24,442,923 6.202 4,007,517 264 486,067 68.35% 7,347,969 
1951 290,685 241,558,339 130,258,016 53.92% 23,972,873 6,648 5,101,801 299 514,600 80.1% 7,393,585 
Queen Charlotte Air- 1950 54,655 8,444,856 5,065,474 60% 761,412 292 26441 ®#&#10 1,436 na. 1,256,365 
lines Ltd (Canada) 1951 73,411 15,496,763 9,184,772 59% 1,886,656 473 65,125 12 2,076 na. 1,814,205 
Sabena Belgian Air 1950 195,466 315,946,526 159,609,255 50.5% 41,717,350 6,485+ 7,510,862) 1,039 1,134,736 63.5% 10,068,545 
Lines 1951 260,674 349,698,460 184,915,493 52.9% 49,509,030 8,725 12,892,847 1,597 1,578,014 70.9% 11,892,250 
Scandinavian Air- 1950 425,348 552,146,122 299,901,005 54.3% 74,225,622 6,223 6,613,904 2,201 2,145,171 54.8% 14,541,995 
lines System 1951 481,697 636,032,258 356,246,901 56.0% 87,058,274 8,430 9,579,072 2,577 2,660,491 57.7% 16,297,848 
Siamese Airways Co. 1950 18,974 26,415,805 12,669,725 47.96% 2,201,799 248,293 170,350 na. 40,081 53,74% 1,414,580 
1951 23,089 26,712,700 14,997,075 56.14% 2,202,592 na. 150,280 n.a. 39,106 59.36% 1,320,504 
Swiss Air Transport 1950 191,625 156,344,141 92,109,634 58.9% 18,789,014 2.584 1,568,450 1,087 489,470 63.4% 5,609,632 
(Swissair) 1951 281,748 192,694,724 123,131,618 63.9% 23,502,321 3,894 2,194,440 1,410 762,920 68.4% 6,535,711 

TAI (Companie de Transports- 

Aeriens Interconti- 1950 ~*~ 25,916 n.a. 78,107,245 n.a. n.a. 1,366 2,742,815 n.a. n.a. n.a. 2,613,299 
nentaux) (France) 1951 26,355 n.a. 86,008,127 n.a. n.a. 2,080 4,422,344 n.a. n.a. n.a. 3,084,516 
Trans-Canada Air 1950 823,509 664,849,872 454,078,109 68.3% 94,595,470 5,163 4,560,016 na. 4,039,090 58% 21,839,355 
Lines 1951 973,337 745,279,578 545,160,296 73.1% 108,705,797 6,169 5,397,939 n.a. 4,468,093 60% 24,088,538 
Turkish State 1950 84,959 34,843,606 20,735,430 59.51% 4,215,540 2,058 n.a. 83 n.a. n.a. 1,658,924 
Airlines 1951¢ 121,500 40,600,700 30,856,780 76% 4,912,820 2,387 n.a. 106 n.a. n.a. 1,933,160 
Varig 1950 159,333 98,918,533 48,622,474 49.15% 9,412,960 6,978 3,104,040 93 32,021 78.3% 4,107,989 
(Brazil) 1951 237,889 135,720,158 70,866,112 52.21% 13,282,724 10,156 4,480,182 102 34,962 80.61% 5,011,799 
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New, More Powerful 
Allison Jet Engines 


Put Added Sting in 
the Scorpions 


THE NORTHROP SCORPION F-89C — newest all-weather jet 
interceptor for the Air Force—gets a big power boost 
from two new Allison J35 engines. 





With take-off thrust in the new J35-A-33 engines ' 
greatly increased over previous models in the F-89 ( \ 
series, the Scorpion remains the highest-powered - 


interceptor in production in the world today. GENERAL 


MOTORS 











This increased power from the improved Allison 
engines gives the aircraft faster take-off—higher 
rate of climb—even with heavier fire power and 
radar equipment. 


Pilots now pack a special Sunday punch in their 
round-the-clock patrol for any intruders approach- = O/VISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
ing our shores INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Today, Allison engines are depended upon exclusively 

to power the interceptors which guard our shores—a Builders of J35 Axial, J33 Centrifuga 
demonstration of confidence based on the unequalled se hy net a 
experience of more than 1,300,000 hours in the air— 

more time, under all conditions, than all other jet 

engines combined. 
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Cuts Weight 
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The NEW Simmonds 


PACITRON 


Electronic Fuel Gage 


“ 


a 


4 
“a 





The new Simmonds Pacitron saves weight in modern 
jets, where the accuracy of electronic fuel gaging is vital 


to tactical effectiveness. With 


its miniaturized amplifier- 


bridge, the Pacitron climaxes 10 years of Simmonds 
leadership in capacitance gaging. It provides an accurate 
indication regardless of complex tank geometry and can 
be adapted to a wide variety of fuels. 

Simmonds gages equip more than 40 types of com- 
mercial and military aircraft now being built by Douglas, 
Chance Vought, Consolidated-Vultee, Goodyear, Lock- 
heed, McDonnell, and North American. 

Write for full engineering details. 


Manufacturers of Specialized Electronic, Mechanical 
and Hydraulic Equipment for Aircraft 


§=a==> 


SIMMONDS 


Aerocessories, Inc. 


Simmonds Products, Inc. 


Tarrytown, New York 


Manufacturing Plants: Vergennes, Vermont * Danbury, Connecticut 
Branch Offices: Giendale, Cal. * Dayton, Ohic * Woshington, D.C. * Seattle, Wosh. * Dalles, Tex. * Montrect, Conoda 
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LEADING AIRLINES AGREE 


\ the 
finest airline 





seats are 


ay, 
uilt! 





FINEST BECAUSE we're in the airline seat busi- 
mess on a full-time basis . . . oug complete, 
specialized facilities are devoted solély to pro- 
ducing the very best in airline seats, &emming 
from a thorough understanding of airline 
economy, design and structural proble 


” 


These full-time efforts provide the “plus 
qualities in each TECO seat that airline upers 
have found can be depended upon for longest 
service life, lowest maintenance, exceptional 
passenger comfort and smart styling. 


The influence of the outstanding oa 
record of TECO seats has reached around the 
world resulting in a growing list of new airline 
seat customers . . . the best proof that if you 
want the finest in airline seats—specify TECO! 


GET THE FACTS 
TODAY! 


We'll be glad to send 
you our new brochure 
on the latest TECO air- 
line seats now going 
into airline service. 

For your free copy write to Transport Equipment 
Co., 2501 No. Ontario Street, Burbank, California. 
Please mention this publication. 





TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT CO. 


Burbank « California 
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Passenger Fatality Rate in Scheduled Domestic Operations 
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Safety Record Reflects Industry Efforts 


Fatality rate of 1.3 per 100 million passenger-miles 
matches °48, ’49 figures, just misses 51’s. 


VIATION safety has been the sub- 

ject of wide discussion and close 
examination during the past year. The 
over-all effect of this examination can- 
not help but be an improvement in air 
safety. 

The scheduled domestic airlines, 
including trunks, local-service, and ter- 
ritorial lines, ended 1951 with a fatality 
rate of 1.3 deaths per 100 million pas- 
senger-miles. This compares with 1.1 
fatalities per 100 million passenger- 
miles for this group in 1950. The 1951 
record is identical to that of 1948 and 
1949, which, with the exception of 1946 
when the rate was 1.2, were the best 
years in airline history. 

There were two fatal accidents in 
January, two in March, two in April 
and two in June. By this date the gov- 
ernment and the airlines were very 
much concerned over the trend. Indus- 
try and government meetings were 
held, with high-level representation of 
all groups. Various tangible steps were 
taken to change the trend. By year’s 


end, with two additional fatal accidents 
in revenue passenger-carrying opera- 
tions, the fatality rate had been held in 
line. 

Passenger fatality pri- 
marily of interest to the passenger. As 
sales points on aviation safety, from the 
traveling public’s view, this is fine. 
From the airline standpoint, safety is 
more accurately measured by consider 
ing the number of accidents per plane- 
mile. In. 1950 the airlines flew 87,- 
344,951 revenue plane-miles per fatal 
accident. In 1951 this deteriorated to 
52,907,241 plane-miles per fatal acci- 
dent involving passengers. This is the 
highest rate of accidents since 1946. 

In the international field the fa- 
tality rate per 100 million passenger- 
miles was 1.2 in 1951. This was a sub- 
stantial improvement over the rate of 
2.1 experienced in 1950, but was still 
above the rates of 1.1 in 1947 and 1.0 in 
1948. Actually there was only one fatal 
accident by U. S. airline operators in 
the international field in 1951. This one 


rates are 


accident in mid-year took the lives of 
31 passengers and nine crew members. 

This meant that the accident rate, 
considering fatal accidents in terms of 
plane-miles, was 10 per 99,001,300. This 
contrasts with 1.0 per 45,143,620 plane- 
miles in 1950 and 1.0 per 93,919,831 in 
1948. Prior to 1948 the international 
picture was relatively poor. This was 
reflected in rates of one fatal accident 
per 27,708,696 plane-miles in 1947 and 
one per 28,548,831 in 1946. 

The large irregular air carriers had 
three fatal accidents in 1951 in the do 
mestic field, which resulted in the deaths 
of 74 passengers and nine crew mem- 
bers. This record, spread across the 
1,016,292,000 revenue 
operated by non-scheduled 
1951, provides a fatality rate of 7.4 per 
100 million passenger miles. This con 
trasts with a rate of 3.7 fatalities per 
100 million passenger-miles in 1950. 
The 1950 record was a major improve 
ment for the non-skeds and the 1951 
rate of 7.4, while approximately double 
the 1950 rate, was still good compared 
with the 1949 record of 18.2 fatalities 
per 100 million passenger-miles and 20.4 
in 1948. 


passenger-miles 
airlines in 


Passenger Fatality Rate in Scheduled International Operations 
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AEROTHERM AIRCRAFT SEATS 








The most complete line of standard designs and new, im- 
proved aircraft seats is available to you now with reactivation 
of the Bantam plant (formerly Warren McArthur Corp.) by 
The Aerotec Corporation and The Thermix Corporation. 
_ Your passengers ride confidently in Aerotherm Aircraft 
Seats. Each design combines the comfort and safety features 
proven most desirable by airline experience. These seats also 
have gained enviable records for easy, low-cost maintenance. 
An example is the Aerotherm Model 406D double passenger 
aircraft seat shown here. Seat and reclinable back (maximum 


62°) are cushioned with body-fitting foam rubber for comfort 
day and night. This model, designed for use in DC-4 type 
aircraft, offers a choice of upholstery and finish to suit your 
taste. Frame structure is of strong, lightweight aluminum 
and magnesium alloys. Optional features include food tray 
brackets, leg rests, and life jacket pocket. 


When faced with the problem of seating your next ship, 
consult our engineers who have had wide experience in 
serving other leading airlines. Write today for descriptive 
literature on Aerotherm Aircraft Seats. 











FIELD PROJECT ENGINEERS— AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


DAYTON 3, OHIO WICHITA 8, KANSAS 


Jay Engr. Co., 1517 East 3rd St. J. E. Freeman & Assoc., 4913 East Lewis St. 


LOS ANGELES 43, CAL. MONTREAL 25, QUEBEC 
Forsnas Engr. Co., 4545 West 62nd St. 1. C. Chown Ltd., 1440 St. Catherine St., W. 
Canadian Affiliates 


CLEVELAND 29, OHIO NORWALK, CONN. 
Jay Engineering Co., 5413 Pearl Rd. John S$. Hammond, Ir, 394 West Ave. 


ROSLYN HEIGHTS, L. |., N. Y. SEATTLE 2, WASH. 
John S. Hammond, Jr., 25 Edwards St, Stanley R. Brett 
John E. Freeman & Assoc., 1616-F 43rd N. 


REG. TRADE MARK 
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1951 Direct Operating Costs—U. S. Scheduled Airline Transports 


Editor’s Note: Direct operating costs shown here were compiled by survey of the airlines by AMERICAN AvIATION. The figures 
making interesting general comparisons but are not suitable for comparing the operating costs of two airlines using the same 
equipment. Such a comparison requires detailed information on the nature’ of depreciation, specific routes flown, general 
type of operation, major equipment modifications, etc. 


Lockheed Aircraft 


649-749 
1950 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Convair Martin Curtiss 


DC-6 
1950 1951 


Boeing 
DC-6B 


DC-3 DC-4 1049 377 240 202 C-46 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1951 1951 1950 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 


50.66 .52324 





All American.. 


American 91.1 92.2 78.1 Co:764 806 68.6 79.7 


Bonanza 
Capital 


Central 


Chi 


Continental 


Del 
Eas 


Empire 


Fro 


Hawaiian 


Lak 


Mid-Continent 
Mid-West* 


Nat 
Nor 
Nor 
Oza 


Pan American. 


38.72 48.77 

38.29 42.5 

Cargo :41.2 

Super :65.8 

dade 50.7 


74.72 68.7 
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se. 121.60 
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(DC-6A) 71.00 


sa5e 191.05 
81.88 89.06 
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Symbols: D—Domestic passengers 
I—International 
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178.27 211.291 
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Direct Costs Rise, Take Indirect With Them 


Mild 1951 increases foreshadow worse news for 1952 


budgets as price ceilings go off parts, fuel and oil. 


C= are going up, but it is difh- 
cult to compare costs, airline to air- 
ine. Even when using “standard” ac- 
ounting procedures there are variations 
accounting that show two airlines 
comparable efficiency as having ap- 
reciably different costs. The trend in 
osts is apparent in the more than 20 
nstances shown here where the direct 
erating cost per plane-mile increased 
iring 1951], 


1952 Worse 
The 1951 cost increases are mild 
ompared to those that can be expected 
luring 1952. Biggest single factor in 
his trend will be the removal of price 
ceilings on most of the aircraft and 
engine parts, fuel and oil, etc. Since 
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these ceilings were removed many items 
of prime importance and with rela 
tively high turnover rates have gone up 
15-25%. Normally, existing stocks 
would cushion the operators for some 
time against these increases, but sudden 
increase in lead times (the time between 
ordering and delivery of parts) since 
the start of the Korean conflict has 
virtually depleted most such surpluses. 

The DOC increases in 1951 ranged 
from one cent per plane-mile upward, 
but increases of three to five cents were 
quite prominent. On the surface this 
appears as a small figure, but direct 
operating costs bear a close, although 
not direct, relationship to over-all costs, 
it being considered normal for direct 
and indirect costs to be about equal. 


This would mean that the same factors 
that forced DOC up would also move 
indirect costs in the same _ direction, 
raising the increase to 6-10 cents. 


Productivity Up 

Direct operating costs include costs 
of flight crews and certain ground 
crews. Productivity of airline em 
ployees is up (see chart, page 115) over 
seven percent. It might be 
that increased productivity, in available 
ton-miles payload produced, would off 
set these increased costs. While this has 
some significance the productivity is 
largely related to the increased efficiency 
of the new types of aircraft operated. 
Where costs have risen per plane-mile 
for the same plane, operated by the 
same airline in two successive years, in- 
creased productivity is largely a matter 
of employee effort and is relatively 
small. 
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.. 4" year of exclusive use hy Eastern! « 





Eastern’s NEW Great Silver Fleet. From 
top to bottom, the New-Type Constellation, 
Super Constellation, and Silver Falcon. — 


Eastern Air Lines has proved Sinclair Aircraft 
Oils outstanding through millions of miles of air travel. 


No wonder, then, that Sinclair Aircraft Oils are used 
exclusively in Eastern’s new, Great Silver Fleet — 
including the magnificent new 88-passenger 

Super Constellation, the New-Type Constellation, 


and the new Silver Falcon. 


Yes, Sinclair lubricants reduce costs and provide fine, 


safe aircraft engine lubrication. 


Why not entrust your important lubrication needs 
to Sinclair Aircraft Oils . . . perfected in the laboratory 


proven in the sky! 


AIRCRAFT OILS 


Sinclair Refining Company 
Aviation Sales, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y, 
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OMNI'’s f ALL 1951 Airline Gas-Oil Consumption 
eal Domestic 
/4 os ee. Total Cost 
~. | Carrier Fuel Oil (Fuel & Oil ¥ 
(Gallons) (Gallons) Combined) 
| re 111,740,395 : 1,627,271 $17,959,766 
ie oe ae a 13,188,741 158,739 2,136,399 
See 29,584,032 261,883 5,294,247 
| Caribbean ............ 475,940 4,258 102,603 
Ais OB Bu... scceseees 9,206,363 94,964 1,529,214 
<\h : | Colonial Ee ee 3,494,921 35,137 622,067 
diy, oe Continental .......... 5,854,124 74,985 1,012,813 
A ‘ as oa age 18,348,245 237,524 3,212,465 
d i oe hiviewieaedan- 66,436,878 677,744 11,572,604 
EY “es ecndeneduse 2,083,106 30,338 341,221 
an a get OMNI | ae Se Oe rey eee 2,166,910 24,474 345,622* 
e ’ e Mid-Continent ....... 6,804,622 70,535 1,172,139 
with ARC s VHF Equipment I oon es ietacsa 18,361,365 197,150 3,356,914 
; s y Eee 4,019,761 62,332 751,243 
Pilots of private, executive or transport PPE CPETEe 23,498,539 260,449 4,244,399 
aircraft enjoy the safety of OMNI with | Se ere 69,897,852 701,817 11,262,809 
ARC’s compact Type 15C VHF Navigation | Trans-Pacific ........ 905,230 9,480 148,982 
Equipment. It takes the work out of navi- ee 81,479,737 778,225 12,975,188 
gation—gives a reliable signal to follow, ae 8,189,078 113,945 1,207,696" 
whatever your bearing to or from the _———_ 7 
station. No worry about drift, no static 0 ee 475,735,839 5,421,250 $79,248,391 
interference. Type 15C also provides for 
use of visual-aural ranges, and runway International 
localizers. All ARC airborne equipment is ’ 4 
CAA type certificated and designed for American bande ennai 4,642,440 60,310 $ 806,640 
ety Nght A 2g tacalegre 5,016,310 49,166 1,271,525 
reliability and performance, not c&s 2776 514 30981 582.611 
ARC 7 a a price. Write for all | Colonial ............. 1,002,155 14,445 202,617 
ae i$ sacquespernx 5,120,148 70,127 830,298 
ae iad aang 1,817,984 19,684 325,125 
AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION | ee ee 9,145,215 114,297 1,910,311 
Dependable Blacirenic Gaviomant SHRINE | PAA-Atlantic ........ 32,703,285 360,190 10,086,432* 
; nes inne tenis TE Meesheneonsse 38,981,254 354,167 8,759,040* 
| I ei ig a 20,165,555 222,546 4,630,900* 
aioe ee emies 3,852,641 59,203 929,796* 
rere 7,346,618 71,687 1,887,908* 
ae 23,565,950 226,376 5,787,227 
™ ew RN fide tien nidatas 7,287,662 83,520 1,332,480 
a a a 163,423,731 1,736,699 $39,342,910 
eze.@ 
Facilities All-Carge 
ae eee 6,976,194* 79,277 $ 1,116,391 
YE Er 11,192,175 128,833 1,860,869 
We, BED. osicacces (NA) (NA) 172,618 
ee 18,168,369 208,110 $ 3,149,876 
Local Service 
f EE eee 194,522 2,344 $ 31,098 
or | All-American ........ 2,568,375 27:930 478.430 
EE 619,810 8,534 130,000* 
0 Ee 979,948* 18,073* 178,649* 
SUBCON TRA C TING ) “eonabegapersss 988,997 12,626 169,810 
EE Ee 3,267,850 34,079 619,952 
| Helicopter A.S. ....... 94,321 599 18,798 
e Lake Central ......... 840,591 7,593 144,422 
Wiada:hal or Jet Ne ais 155,910 3,260 26,153 
aie Bia a diel 104,960 2,183 32,572 
4 ahd la rel ain 1,699,212 22,297 285,465 
- ’ ’ ’ 
A s Ss e m b l i e Ss | S U b | I s.r iaina dh e 2,912,751 44,103 540,605 
b is 0 2,769,542 36,423 453.464 
Dn gitkdtesetenune 3,450,795 62,240 823,407 : 
A s s e m , e s te ante eta aegis 1,175,820 18,779 297,644 : 
CO ae 1,154,451 10,266 230,651 ‘ 
or Parts alah antel 2,148,058 30,247 433,856 a 
0 ae 1,885,712 21,955 291,418 ; 
Trans-Texas ......... 2,040,379 29,677 371,262 t 
- SO ae 979,368 9,696 141,422 i 
Write For Full Facilities Available | 153,749 2,150 35,260 
, Wis. Central ......... 1,313,839 14,303 240,342 
Cleveland Industrial Tool Co., Inc. — $ 
AOR 26,292,843 329,205 $4,405,591 Y 
AIRCRAFT PARTS DIVISION j 
1080 East 222nd St., Cleveland 17, Ohio GRAND. TOEAL, vebeenmenes means epeanmaned 
NA Not Available * Estimated Source: American Aviation Survey 
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Canadair-built ... sleek F 86 
Sabre* jets ... luxurious 
four-engined airliners. 


AIR TRAVELLER... AIR DEFENDER! 


Canadians have been air-minded for half a century. In national 

and international commercial airlines . . . in bush flying . . . aerial 
photography . . . mineral exploration . . . Canadians 

fly millions of miles every year. And today in unsettled skies 
pilots of the Royal Canadian Air Force are flying swift F-86 

Sabre* Jets, helping to serve the cause of freedom. 


Canadair is the only aircraft company in Canada with post-war 
experience in quantity-production of four-engined transports and is 
currently building scores of jet interceptors. With 40 acres 

of modern factories, Canadair is equipped to design and build every 
type of military and civil aircraft under the most 





advantageous manufacturing conditions. 


* Made under license from North American Aviation, Inc 


anadwte 
LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


A subsidiary of 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
New York, N. Y.— Washington, D. C. — Groton, Conn. — Bayonne, N. J. 
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Tn PERFORATOR . PS 


This Trade Mark . Fo 2 
means penrecTiOn © QQPERF EC IOUS 
in PERFORMANCE as  —-F 
well as in Name. 

















iS YOUR PROTECTION 
The World’s Leading Brand of Communication Papers 
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Engine Overhaul Times Continue to Lengthen 


ange snc all the aircraft engines 
in airline service today are operat- 
ing with approved overhaul times rang- 
ing from 1,000 to 1,500 hours. These ap- 
proved overhaul periods, combined with 
the low failure rates on aircraft engines 
in this type service, are a tribute to the 
reliability of the standard U, S. engines 
and to the quality of the maintenance 
and overhaul activities carried on by 
the airlines. 

Few pieces of machinery rival the 
current day aircraft engine for com- 


plexity and precision. Add to this the 
severe operating conditions imposed on 
the engine, and the steady climb in 
approved overhaul times, year in and 
year out, is surprising. It is all the 
more surprising because these are not 
simply approved times. Checks with 
the individual operators show that virtu- 
ally the entire authorized period is 
used. In one airline, for instance, 
maintenance must receive the personal 
approval of the operations vice-president 
before removing an engine which has 


more than five hours of allowable 
operating time still on it. 

Allowable engine overhaul 
are moving ahead at a pace where it 
may yet be possible to operate engines 
“on condition,” changing them to suit 
maintenance and operations require- 
ments. During the postwar years many 
other operating units have been moved 
to the “on condition” category. Even- 
tually, economic rather than safety con- 
siderations may determine the length 
of overhaul periods. 


times 
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Overhaul Periods in Hours 
S. Aircraft in Scheduled Operation—1951 





Pratt & Whitney 


Wright Aeronautical 





R-1830 


R-2000 R-2800 


R-4360 


R-3350 


R-1820 





Operator 


All American . 


-90D -92 


American .... 


Bonanza 
Braniff 


Capital 


Colonial 
Continental 


Delta 


Eastern 


Empire 


Flying 


Tiger 
Frontier 


fawalian 


ake Central 


lid Continent 


Northeast 


Northwest 


1950 §=61951 =61950 = 1951 195019511950 


-83AM3 
1,100 
-83AM3 
1,400 
CB16 
1,000 


2SD13G 
1,400 


TSB-3G 
900 


1951 


1951 1950 1951 


1950 


C9HE 
900 
G-202A 
1,200 


G-202A 
1,200 
C9GE6C 
1,350 


BD-1 
1,250 1,400 
C9HD 
1,300 
G-102 
1,125 


G-102 
1,225 


G-202A 
1,250 


G-202A 
1,200 


G-202A 
1,200 


TSB3IG 
1,000 
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HAVE YOU EVER ASKED... 


"Okay, now we've got it, how 
do we check it?”’ 


BARBER-COLMAN 
COMPANY 


“follows throwgh’with Teat Equipment 


In the Douglas F3D there is an automatic cockpit 
air temperature control system designed and built 
by Barber-Colman. AND — where F3Ds are 
based — there is test equipment, specially 
designed and built by Barber-Colman, for 
checking every element of this temperature 
control system easily, quickly, and accurately 
by connecting in the airplane to only one point 
in the system. The “Brain Box” shown will 
test all the sensing elements, the actuator, tem- 
perature selector rheostat, and all components 

in the control box including calibration and 
proper functioning of the Micropositioners*. 
Connecting cables and complete instructions for 
operation are supplied. Thus Barber-Colman 
“follows through” to furnish this customer with 
necessary specialized supplementary equipment. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 





DOUGLAS F3D-2 
SKYKNIGHT 
CARRIER BASED 
NAVY JET FIGHTER 





“BRAIN BOX” 
for the F3D-2 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BARBER 1210 ROCK STREET, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





COLMAN 











Engineering Sales Offices: Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago, Baltimore, New York, Montreal 
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Engine Overhaul Periods 


(Continued from page 9 93) 





Pratt & Whitney Wright Aeronautical _ 
R-1830 R-2000 R-2800 - R-1820 = R-3350 
Operator 1950 19511950 19511950 1951 ~— 19501951 «19501951 19501951 














Pan American (Pacific 
Div.) 


Piedmont 
PREP snceesdeventcens 


Robinson .... 


Southwest 
Trans Pacific 


Trans Texas 


S1C3G 
1,500 


United S1C3G - , TSB3G TSB3G 
1,300 


Western ; 81C3G 
West Coast 


Wisc. Central 


Calif. Central ......... 


Canadian Pacific 


U.S. Overseas 





Source: American Aviation Survey 


Establishment of Air Navigation Facilities 


Status of Major Programs 
AS OF JANUARY 31, 1952 





Program 


Unassigned 
Operating 
On Test 
Commissioned 
to Date 





REGION REGION REGION REGION 
1-7 8-9 1-7 8-9 1-7 8-9 1-7 8-9 


33 
348 
97 
22 
10 
10 








HF Visual-Aural Ranges a 0 0 

IF Omniranges cried sisainbaineea 12 38 
instrument Landing Systems cana 62 
li-Intensity Approach Light Lines 11 
\irpert Surveillance Radar 42 
Precision Approach Radar 13 
Distance Measuring Equip./ILS 0 
distance Measuring Equip./VOR 11 
\irport Traffic Control Towers 14 
VHF Automatic D. F. Equipment 56 
‘Mechanical Interlock Equipment 12 
Combined Tower/Station 25 
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*Includes 24 commissioned towers assigned for conversion to combined tower/stations. Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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Commercial Transport Specifications 





Max. Takeoff _ Dimensions Maximum Gross Takeoff 
Power Plant Ratings Span Length Height Weight Speed Seats 





Manufacturer 





Lycoming GO-435-C2 260 h.p. 44’ 34’ 6” 5,400 lbs. 197 m.p.h. 


Pratt & Whitney R-985 450 h.p. 33°11” = 8,750 211 m.p.h. 
Lycoming GO-435-C2 260 h.p. 31’642” = 5,500 190 m.p.h. 
lanca Aircraft Corp. 
Cruisemaster Lycoming O-435A 190 h.p. 34’2” 23’ "219" 2,600 180 m.p.h. 
oeing Airplane Co. 
Boeing B-377 Pratt & Whitney R-4360 , Pp. 141'3” 
essna Aircraft Co. 
Cessna T-50 Jacobs L-4MB Pp. 411” 32’9” yw , m.p.h 
Ponsol. Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. 
Convair 240 Pratt & Whitney R-2800- 
CA-18 
Convair 340 Pratt & Whitney R-2800- 
CB-16 


110’4” 3” 330 m.p.h. 


tiss Aircraft Div. 

Curtiss C-46 Pratt & Whitney R-2800- 
CA-75 

Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Douglas DC-3 2 Pratt & Whitney R-1830 

Super DC-3 Wright Aero R-1820’s 

Douglas DC-4 4 Pratt & Whitney Twin 
Wasp 2SD13-G 

Douglas DC-6 4 Pratt & Whitney Double- 
Wasp R-2800-CA’s 

Douglas DC-6A 4 Pratt & Whitney R-2800- 
CB-17 

Douglas DC-6B* Pratt & Whitney R-2800 
CB-17 

Douglas DC-7 Wright R-3350 
927TC18DAI1 

ockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Lockheed 049 Wright R-3350 BA : p. ” 23’ r m.p.h. 

Lockheed 649 Wright Cyclone m.p.h. 
749C18-BD1 

Lockheed 749 Wright Cyclone 
GR-3350-BD1 

Lockheed 1049A Wright R-3350C18CA-1 

Lockheed 1049C Wright R3350-972TC18DA1 

Lockheed 18 Wright GR1820G202 


he Gienn L. Martin Co. 

Martin 2-0-2 Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800-CB16 
Martin 4-0-4 Pratt & Whitney 

R-2800-CB16 


m.p-h 


m.p.h. 
m.p.h. 
m.p.h. 


m.p.h. 


m.p.h. 
m.p.h. 
m.p.h. 


m.p.h. 
m.p.h. 
Piper Aircraft Corp. 


Piper Twin Stinson 2 Lycoming O-290-D-2 Pp. 34’ 23’ , 3,200 150 m.p.h. 4 
Source: American Aviation Survey 





Dimensions 


or cargo 
Capacity 


fanutacturer 
Maximum t-o 


Passenger 





two Pratt & Pp. a x aw ’ 3” Approx. 225 mph 5 passengers 


Whitney R-985-AN-1 8800 Ibs. top 
or AN-3 
two Pratt & -p. ‘ - wy ’ 7” 55,000 lbs. 250 mph 12,000 Ibs. 


Whitney R-2800-75 cargo or 
50 troops 


two Pratt & . i a * 9” 33,000 lbs. 200 mph 7,500 Ibs. 


Whitney R-1830-90D cargo or 21 
passengers 
four Pratt & ; * §” ’ 6” 82,500 Ibs. Approx. 31,700 lbs. 
Whitney R-2000-9 300 mph or 49 troops 
top 





(Continued on page 98) 
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Military Transport Specifications 





(Continued from page 97) 
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§ y Dimensions ~ 
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Ss ee & 2 bo a | al = eS 
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cz BS a fs | op % S © 3. & 4 
S& © By Sha .  § 5 S & z. so . 
Douglas C-74 four Pratt & Whit- 3250 h.p. (dry) 173’ 3” 124’ 2” 43’ 9” 165,000 lbs. Over 50,000 Ibs. | 
“Globemaster” I ney R-4360-49 3500 h.p. (wet) 300 mph max. cap. or i 
125 troops } 
Fairchild C-82 two Pratt & Whit- 2100 h.p. 106’ 5” 77' 1” 26’ 3” 54,000 Ibs. 250 mph 24,000 lbs. max. i 
Packet” ney R-2800-85 top and or 42 troops plus 
170 mph 15 paratainers 
cruising 
Fairchild C-119B two Pratt & Whit- 3250 h.p. (dry) 109’ 4” 86’ 6” 26’ 8” 74,000 lbs. Over Over 30,000 Ibs. 
and C “Packet” ney R-4360-20W 250 mph or 62 paratroopers 
Boeing C-97A-C four Pratt & Whit- 3250 h.p. (dry) 141’ 3” 110’ 4” 38’ 3” 153,000 lbs. Over 68,500 Ibs. max. 
“Stratofreighter” ney R-4360-35A normal 350 mph cargo or 130 
175,000 Ibs. troops 
max. 
Convair XC-99 six Pratt & Whit- 3250 h.p. dry 310,000 lbs. Approx. 100,000 Ibs. 
Cargo-Transport ney R-4360-41 pusher type 230’ 182’ 6” 57’ 11” max. T. O. 300 mph max. cargo or 
400 troops 
Fairchild XC-120 two Pratt & Whit- 3250 h.p. (dry) Approx. 70,000 lbs. Over Approx. 24,000 lbs. 
ney R-4360-20W 109’ 4” 83’ 24’ 11” 250mph or 66 troops 
Lockheed C-121A & B four Wright 2500 h. p. 123’ 95’ 4” 293° Approx. 350 mph 43,300 Ibs. max. 
“Constellation” R-3350-75 135,000 Ibs. top or 44 passengers 
Chase YC-122A-B-C two Wright 1425 h.p. (dry) 86’ 4” 56’ 7” 21’ 3” Over Max. 220 12,000 Ibs. 
R-1820-101 30,000 Ibs. mph or 30 troops 
ruise at 
220 mph 
Chase C-123 two Pratt & Whit- 2100 h.p. 110’ 77’ 1” 32° 8” Over Max. over 20,000 lbs. 
ney R-2800-83 54,000 Ibs. 230 mph or 60 troops 
Cruise 
over 200 mph 
Douglas C-124A four Pratt & Whit- 3250 h.p. (dry) 173’ 4” 127° 1” 48’ 4” 210,000 Ibs. Over 74,000 lbs. max. 
“Globemaster” ITI ney R-4360-20W 300 mph cargo or 100 
paratroopers 
Douglas YC-124B four Pratt & Whit- 5500 h.p. 200,000 Ibs. 75,000 Ibs. or 
ney VT-34-P-1 designed gross 200 men with 
turboprop equipment 
Lockheed XC-130 four turboprop 
Allison engines 
Northrop YC-125 A, B three Wright 1200 h.p. (dry) 86’ 6” 67’ 2” 23’ 1” Over Approx. Approx. 3,000 
“Raider” R-1820-99 40,000 Ibs. 200 mph Ibs. or 32 troops 
Douglas C-118A four Pratt & Whit- 2100 h.p. (d.s.t.) 117’ 6” 106’ 10” 28’ 8” 103,000 Ibs. 360 mph 60 litters and 
ney R-2800-52W 8 attendants 
Cessna LC-126 one Jacobs 300 h. p. TT? as Tre oe mm. 180 mph 4/5 seats 
No military 
designation 
de Havilland YL-20 one Pratt & Whit- 450 h.p. 48’ 30’ 4” 9 4,820 Ibs. 180 mph 1,000 lbs. cargo 
“Beaver” ney R-985 or 6 passengers 
Source: American Aviation Survey 
ege + 
Crew Utilization 
Flight Flight 
Airline Captains Co-Pilots Engineers Airline Captains Co-Pilots Engineers 
All American ....... Ozark* 61.07 58.73 , 
OS oe: in Northwest* 73.32 69.21 62.34 
Bonanza ............ 93 93 oer Northeast* a 65.13 65.13 ae 
eee 94.11 91.72 92.95 Pan Am Pac. Div. 90.7 89.3 89 
SE Rasika Gard xn 95 95 Panagra 101 96 96 
Chicago & Sou. -_ ii Piedmont 91.2 88.9 : 
ee 90.9 88.8 oe Pioneer 95 87 
Continental .. 95.8 95.8 95.8 Slick . 90.7 86.5 89.2 
a re oe Southern 93.6 89.2 } 
Eastern 94.1 84.7 75.3 Southwest 89 88 
Empire ...... 90.5 92.9 a Trans Pacific 95 83.4 
0 rer er 82 82 Trans Texas 91.7 89 
Hawaiian .... ; 7 United 93.5 85.9 82.8 
Lake Central ...... 98 85 West Coast 91.5 915 
Mid-Continent (79.30 (74.35 Wisconsin Cent. 98 96 
(93.53 (87.46 Calif. Central ..... 95 87 
Mid-West ........... 87 er U.S. Overseas 85** 85** 
National ....... Source: American Aviation Survey 





98 


* Based on 100 hours; balance based on ALPA 85-hour limit 


** Approximate 
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A MODEL AND SIZE 
FOR EVERY STARTING 
AND TESTING NEED 


SPEED YOUR SCHEDULES — 
CUT COSTS WITH 


=I The New 


pacities of 300, 
600, 1000 am- 
peres at 28.5 
volts, continu- 


ously rated. For shop and hangar use i —s 
chew deks Gua & entails. Hobart Ground Power Generators — Rugged, highly efficient — are 


specifically designed for starting reciprocating or jet engines on the 

flight line, laboratory test cells, etc. Also ideal for preflight checks, 
eas enous and shop testing in hangars, or in aircraft and electrical component 
DRIVEN plants. 


Portable trailer 
type available 










in same capac- 
ities. For flight line, or other uses in- 
dependent of electric power. 





















Eliminates the need for a tractor. Two 
units for little more than the cost of 
one. 600 and 
1000 ampere 
models for you 
to choose from. 






JET STARTING 


Any of these models can be sup- 


= YOU GET THESE ADVANTAGES 
cfiet stoner conrat—consto MANY WITH HOBART... AND AS STANDARD 


constant voltage with current 


limiting features. Kk VIPUENT ; 
Ki} i i . .. complete instruments, reverse current relay, 



















400 CYCLE line drop compensation, overload relay, overvoltage relay, overspeed 
Electric motor or gas engine relay. 
driven generators for generating 






eR eich 5: ociggiewiaby ingiegetaaeucanctinaeclyptaecapharinataapengenaetnt ptata tos enrtnc 
and 30 KW. Close voltage and @ MOTOR GENERATOR CORPORATION 
frequency regulation (Hobart Brothers Affiliate), BOX AA-42, TROY, OHIO 

. Successful MAIL 


Send information on_______ampere capacity ground 


Manufacturers power equipment checked: 
DELIVERIES Since 1893— baad (_] Electric Motor Driven () Gas Engine Driven 
Shipment schedules are better NOW leaders in —_ ny eget haan tne 
than you think. Send the cou- ground power FULL en ape , 
pon now for prices, specifica- equipment DETAILS ———e saouenemmnenneitie semanas 


tions, and delivery information COMPANY 


—there's no obligation. ADDRESS_ cinsitieebeitiaiiianaingimmapmapeaitil 


city — STATE____ 




















mae LGKED 


( Aero-Seal’s famous worm-drive principle set a new stand- 
ard of hose clamp design—spread from aviation to automo- 
‘ tive and wide industrial use. Vibration can’t loosen Aero- 


Seal. And because clamping pressure is uniform all around 
there is no collapsing or distorting of hose or tube. Uses are 
legion in aircraft, automotive, marine and industrial prod- 
ucts — wherever vibration is a problem and a tight connec 
tion the solution. But be sure to get the best — the original 
Breeze Aero-Seal Hose Clamp. Available in ALL STAIN- 
LESS STEEL or with STAINLESS BANDS with other 
components cadmium plated. Manufactured to conform 
to current ANA specifications. 


WRITE TODAY for an Aero-Seal sample, outlining your 


intended use. Prove for yourself that Aero-Seal is the hose 
clamp champ! 


BREEZE 


fhew-Seal’ WOSE CLAMPS 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 
41 South Sixth Street Newark, New Jersey 





Vibration 


Lightweight actuators for 
any requirement. 


Flexible conduit and ig- 
nition assemblies. 


G&G @: 


Job engineered, welded- 
diaphragm bellows. 


> 


Multiple contact connec- 
tors to meet government 
specifications, 








AERO-SEAL Hose Clamps are available 
with screwdriver or thumb tab adjustment. 
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RYAN NAVION 


Beyond the barriers... 


Time and space are the biggest barriers 
between the busy executive and his best 
achievement. That’s why so many of them 
fly their own planes or use company planes 
and pilots. 

In either case, it pays to use high quality 
Esso Aviation Products—chosen by many 
aircraft and engine builders, as well as many 
leading airlines. 

More than 600 Esso Dealer Airports are 
ready to service and fuel private and com- 
pany aircraft. What’s more, the convenient 
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Esso Credit Card is honored from coast to 
coast and makes billing so much easier. 

Look for the famous Esso Wings—sure 
sign of quality and service! 


_ As 
AVIATION PRODUCTS 






















































Aircraft Seating Figures 





DC-4 DC-6 DC-6B Lockheed 749 Boeing 377 Convair Martin 
Airline DC-3 Coach Reg. Sl Coach Reg. Coach Reg. Coach Keg. Coach Reg. 240 340 202 404 
Me EN, 2c cc (Re OES Skee OSS OSS OFESED Geese SHCSED 8 cectse secete Cesee seeees ceases eeeees seenee seeese eens 
DL sees oh | j§.-«§##=<<¢c0608 @0000¢ Q00808 Ceased Ceesee €68668 seosnn sedede enone 
Bonanza ...... et) eee, Led eceh SEMehe Seehes SOGSEC AGRERS SERNSS WERNER ad0ces O6O8ee -880nen sqeted BdRESR, é6088 
Super 55 50 
Capital ....... 24 31 7 *e¢gece- ebeesh Hevech. peetne eneese <00ete 55 55 > ele inked’ webwks, 2eaee 
a eee a at oddbves \eabueh” ouaesd. dtabke- beabes. BObOSS Suenre waeage > “Wahene 
Gee GP GO. cc ce | tw ates ceseee § coccce Ciena LbkGhed | with. abelian aiseee, eden 
Colonial ...... BB cc 3 = Seow ee i Vechten -tickee: w:hneke “Snetes. webi-eseenhh Sbn40d Seance sande -Entobe -0aetee  ceoe 
i <5 ME as aestGe sesicese so0ene Sesees SD é6peee Seeees ebbens. besee0 40 
a = « 51 GD scence caszce i wWanidus, ‘sitened mended | Denes. seonee ‘Seoges Sdinak Sedes Seeere wean 
(1049) 
Eastern ....... 8 és 60 7 shawnee! Seis beens. Beebe: s0%eee 60 88... ; Savereiet ‘em , wisi 4 
Peers il Wi ee ee GB. ee eee! Sheen “Gibwee- CURSE GEOESS GeEsee cenees sAbsen BEsECe |56000 
Frontier ...... ia. Mitkas deckte (canbed- -dbe6et Gheded. seenen “b60¥ee. duende 
Hawaiian ..... Piaek | (ibe Chadds  hadete mhawes Sungese nGenee: . ebkads GERBER: Seweee Pecece <gesde sdesee aenens séncne 
Lake Central .. 21-25 _........... eee ee oe oe eeees eieeee” “weeds agewey «00Ges SGTRSS SEREEG GhRtes Seabees stenae 
Pr. “= ( kdcene Sdacee S00CNC O00506 S60nee S05bes eneEe 668805 080020 ineee Me seusée sadedte casen 
National ...... ty -waeeas Oe <avee~ ee eee ee ee teks Cheeed sheeee  SShiee -bebe s6ce8% enstae 
SE. «co0eve I ee ck geseee- “CeUkeh” SRbSee 0bees Condes OFRCRR SuRTDS SeeeSs 8 epecce 
Northwest .... 21 .. 58 GEE «ucauee “eneeee 400686 ~—Ss6e0% baewaes eeee 75 - 
Northeast ..... 24 iibads) ndeeak MbNdGe SocNds “anes: “edasee ” eaeenn eee OD ssccee sentic 
PanAm LatAm .. .. 55 44 De Green. (Jee) Beeens Gages aabetw meee seneae Ge anaoia  eacees 
Panagra ...... eer ee GD cccces 52 DC. vectin gukteen “anhdne eubene, S00bbe Aeeebs. Seates Geaeee deenue 
Piedmont ..... er Ge 0) hee Lee, Coie Bienes akan GERBER BONNCE ORESER SEORER GERCRE BEEEds, SeSsee 200488 cineEs “O5RCC 
EOE ccccces Bs Oe ee ees eeehe. See” “REREON “GRORA GG 440008 660000 cence Buneee ReGEdS. G6086s 
i a Ce! ike) SUCRON Senedd BOKEES- Abavee SRGWee GevsRs <asene concede enSEES SEEEEE SESESe HeebSO 
i G65) SE Glecee ccepin aeest6 CedS0e SedkEO GEGeGs SGEKSed SEdCSe ANC twe SeOsSe CEOHEs SERADO SENSES C48008 o08ES2 
i tee weocoe! “udu pankesd Wades. Beeeee 4 <neece wha Gat ic Shbhbe “CGReas Rhbtae “deeinin ‘buenas. ” aneees 
Pe, (oc. eae ‘secece  -eebene “ebetee Secden Guetue Seneen Jetuna abies’ 2se0ee BesaGn Renee 
i / fide! Succes)  gexeee: Geeta  SXGuee SbeeGG' anetee  608k0e “Sednee ee eee | aera 
EE 6 UE 6k (leh eek eheeee (Feb ees 8 6(808ese Secess HERES eeesee seecee 44 
(night) 
i Tn «6 Gh 6h S8cees S0scce Ce5ses <oeeee ssscos seecers ere ae ee waceee 56 52 
PE sendccee 28 21 66 Me ascecs Bae 7 svsied thneee, Oeeeele Shae sGeues wevlled  sueeak- dace. abcees 
22? 2f2 i oc  CGieken Seecen seabed Lseseew. 6eb¥ee Besk0e sShesede Se0860 ‘eondes ckane “SseSes Wabdes- Sahene dhwbhe ‘wennes 
Dn Te CE «5 Seance 460000 | S5040S 806606 C80C0e Seeeee ten Stites Seakey <kedws Qneses eanaes -weaaes 44 
<< a sare 50 Ge cabcen ebeeen. ondees Anca? _ seme ikideh “46CShe. SUkeeG atebes Ueteek Odden detnies 
AS Se ee eee eee DD Gsbecs eunewe: cecsed “dediek  <senes buses: « inte ee ee ee ee ee eT ee 
* All 24 by July, 1952 Source: American Aviation Survey 





High-Density Seating 
Made Coaches Possible 


Rising costs have had a significant 


PRECISION 
ff he physical i 
sor vatgel Suan aol. Cae a the D R 0 P 


more obvious aspects has been changes é FORGINGS = 
in the number of passenger seats. In an 7 r 77 
attempt to improve the revenue-produc- ™ —— 
ing potential of their aircraft, the air- 
lines have revised the once standard 
interior arrangements to fit a wide range 
of traffic requirements. 













Different Meanings 


tor HURCKAF [use 


A 50% senger lo: fs in : : : 

f A ow i load zactor ; Produced in accordance with aircraft specifica- 
some of todays airline DC-3’s means tions . . . from titanium, alloy, stainless, and 
10.5 passengers, as it did 15 years ago. carbon steels . . . aluminum, brass, bronze, 
In other DC-3’s the same 50% passenger and copper. . . also aluminum and magnesium 
load factor would mean 15 passengers. Stings. 

By cutting down lavatory size, using 





The trend, which first appeared to 
be a means of off-setting rising costs, 
today has a much more significant role. 
It is the high-density aircraft, the one nee 
with a large number of seats for a given 
volume, that has made practical the 
tourist or coach fares. 


narrow seats, relocating baggage space, CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES 
and rearranging coat rooms, the airlines INCORPORATED _— 
have greatly increased the available pas- Wert Chast, Conn. a lm 
senger-miles produced by their trans- West Coast Representative “ 
ports. A. C. Stearns Co. 

3911 San Fernando Road aN - 


Glendale, California 


> peta nt 


aia ne 
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Air-Rail Comparison, January-December, 1951 





Rail Revenue 
Passenger-Miles 
(Thousands) 


Air 


Pass.-Miles 
(Thousands) 


Pullman Rev. 
Pass.-Miles 
(Thousands) 


Revenue 


Sx 
fe 


% Air to Rail Passenger 
Pullman 


% Air 
to Rail 


Air Passenger 


Revenues Revenues 





2,278,877 


2,023,443 
1,814,240 


2,305,097 
1,870,838 


2,157,434 
0 1,949,617 


2,237,568 
1,782,226 


2,707,058 
2,438,373 


2,787,379 
2,636,569 


2,902,437 
2,729,593 


2,530,748 
2,417,011 


2,279,002 
2,128,006 


2,301,939 
2,090,260 


2,955,172 
2,650,173 


68.5 
55.8 


759,000 
487,779 


696,310 
487,989 


872,769 
574,912 


1,106,759 
873,579 


851,477 
705,281 


905,123 
718,310 


820,116 
668,892 


774,033 
582,838 


868,855 
773,012 


801,933 
785,472 


28 


he Ne Be Bo 


81.7 
69.1 


96.4 
80.0 


106.2 
96.5 


871,000 
645,770 


897,287 
693,302 


968,125 
792,825 


955,260 
754,942 


000 ,687 
784,383 


976,302 
757,373 


962,050 
784,683 


851,025 
658,058 


88 SS && 


& 


115.9 
118.9 


111.4 
102.5 


119.1 
96.1 


829,638 
892,023 


809,436 
853,038 


120.6 
87.9 


120.6 
88.8 


812,060 
860,772 


106.1 
91.1 


809,342 
787.150 


105.1 
83.6 


869,466 
723,532 


826,240 
837,815 


105.2 
86.3 


59.5 
51.1 


$42,115,112 
32,153,755 


38,757,038 
27,498,148 


48,646,007 
32,337,749 


$70,769,266 
62,884,942 


57,414,675 
51,624,249 


63,772,956 
52,892,712 


67.5 
53.2 


76.2 
61.1 


83.2 
66.6 


48,757,694 
36,001,578 


59,677,277 
54,027,405 


50,348,495 78.8 


38,407,310 


53,811,743 
43,451,217 


63,807 868 
49,932,468 


73,949,387 
65,370,636 


73,621,636 
69,624,902 


52,929,290 
41,071,998 


55,646,850 
42,422,951 


54,607,217 
41,338,552 


77,153,590 
71,729,186 


67,387,150 
65,110,397 


53,773,289 
42,688,537 


63,545,618 
59,115,883 


7,831,865 
36,423,048 


64,883,587 
59,252,322 61.5 
61.6 
56.5 


49,652,407 
41,022,955 


80,674,064 
72,642,621 





Totals 29,747,635 


10,679,281 
26,780,959 8, 


104.4 
87.2 


10,224,714 


145,548 9,338,180 


73.5 
61.9 


596,877,007 
454,817,798 


817,029,146 
734,417,233 


Source: American Aviation Survey 





1951 Air Travel Tops Pullman for 1st Time 


Carriers gain 2,553,733,000 passenger miles over 1950 


compared to 886,534,000 Pul 


By Kerrn Saunpers 


HE nation’s certificated airlines 
passed a virtually unnoticed but sig- 
nificant milestone on December 31, 
1951. That date ended the first year in 
viation history when scheduled air 
passenger-miles ‘exceeded the total pas- 
enger-miles traveled in Pullman cars. 
There had been occasional months 
the past few years when air passenger- 
tiles had topped Pullman, but 1951 
irked the first time air travel had 
ne so for a full calendar year. 


4.4% Greater. 

The comparative figures, as com- 
d from official reports filed with the 
erstate Commerce Commission and 
Civil Aeronautics Board were: 
10,224,714,000 
10,679,281,000 


Pullman 
Airline* 


The percent of air to Pullman 
ifhe for the year was 104.4%, com- 





. Includes traffic of all certificated domes- 
¢ trunklines and local-service airlines. 
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Iman increase. 


pared with 87.2% in 1950, when air 
volume totaled 8,145,548,000 passenger- 
miles and Pullman volume was 9,338,- 
180,000 passenger-miles. 

As far as percentages are concerned, 
the 2,533,733,000 passenger-mile gain of 
the airlines in 1951 over 1950 amounted 
to 31.1%, whereas the 886,534,000 pas- 
senger-mile increase of Pullman traffic 
proved to be only 9.5%. 

Additional gains were made by the 
airlines last year in comparison with 
combined coach and first-class rail traffic 
(commutation excluded), according to 
ICC reports covering all the nation’s 
Class 1 railroads. Total non-commuta- 
tion rail traffic for the year amounted to 
29,747,635,000 revenue passenger-miles, 
a gain of 11.1% over the 26,780,959,000 
passenger-miles operated in 1950. The 
percent of air to rail traffic increased 
from 30.4% in 1950 to 35.9% last year. 


In another category—passenger 
revenues—the airlines also registered im- 
pressive gains last year. Preliminary 
figures compiled from CAB reports in- 
dicate that passenger revenues of the 


and _local- 
aggregated 
2% 


domestic trunk 
service airlines for 1951 
$596,877,007, an increase of 3 
over the $454,817,798 of the previous 
year. 

On the other hand, rail passenger 
revenues (including both coach and 
first-class, but not commutation) rose 
only 11.2% in the same period—from 
$734,417,233 in 1950 to $817,029,146 in 
1951. The percentage of air passenger 
revenues to rail passenger revenues in- 
creased to 73.5% last year, as against 
61.9% the year before. 


certificated 


Aircoach Revenues 
Top $56 Million in ‘51 


HENOMENAL growth of sched- 

uled air coach services in this 
country continued during 1951 as reve- 
nues jumped more than $13,000,000 and 
passenger miles more than 200,000,000 
over 1950 results. Total passenger coach 
revenue for the nine active operators 
last year was $56,556,942, or almost 
10% of the total passenger revenue of 
the 16 domestic trunk carriers. In 1950, 
coach revenue was $43,407,701. 


The trend is continuing in 1952, 
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1951 Domestic Air Coach Results 

















Passenger-Miles Available Coach Seat-Miles 
Passengers (000 omitted) (000 omitted) Revenue—1951 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 Passenger Cargo (1) Total 
$ $ $ 
American ...... 102,133 59,672 178,569 103,165 206,087 129,860 7,924,718 218,529 8,143,247 
EE -p%0%6040 217,909 205,000 109,641 109,458 174,267 176,153 4,906,057 467,361 5,373,418 
SN -Wasussdces 56,225 46,453 47,560 43,430 69,620 54,495 2,127,572 53,222 2,180,794 
Eastern (2) 357,208 290,323 291,824 269,359 498,973 336,646 13,539,388 293,618 13,833,006 
National ........ 102,253 72,163 97,109 72,235 147,897 102,592 4,548,412 236,914 4,785,326 
Northwest ...... 99,277 171,188 111,355 169,210 141,356 243,272 5,210,642 176,111 5,386,753 
ae 186,493 146,578 253,809 170,098 324,721 226,339 11,539,497 256,822 11,796,319 
MEL. wocsceenen 222,100 128,086 105,633 53,138 142,604 62,224 4,026,015 143,351 4,169,366 
en 174,906 140,097 73,922 64,450 97,303 83,541 2,734,641 105,185 2,839,826 
Totals (3) 1,518,504 1,259,560 1,269,422 1,052,633 1,802,828 1,415,122 56,556,942 1,951,113 58,508,055 


Notes: (1) Cargo revenue shown is that derived from cargo transported on coach flights only. 


(2) Totals for Eastern include actual reported figures for first 11 months, 1951, 


and projected figures for December, 1951, 





(3) rg | totals for 1950 do not include coach operations of Chicago and Southern which were discontinued November, 1950. 
C&S 1950 totals were: (a) 7,821 passengers; (b) 4,028,000" passenger-miles; and (c) 8,724,000 available coach seat-miles, 
Source: Periodic airline reports to CAB on coach. operations, 
according to January and February re-_ tually blanketed its system with so- to high-density transcontinental coach 


ports filed with CAB. But full im- 
pact of various fare adjustments will 
not be known for several months. 

Last year, 1,802,828,000 passenger 
miles were operated in domestic coach 
services as compared to 1,056,661,000 in 
1950 and a far cry from the 252,739,000 
flown in 1949. 

Similarly, the number of total coach 
passengers carried increased to 1,518,- 
504 last year from 1,267,381 in 1950 and 
363,482 in 1949. 

Eastern Air Lines, 


which has vir- 


called “off-peak” coach operations, was 
an easy first in all statistical depart- 
ments. Not counting San Juan coach 
services, Eastern’s passenger revenue do- 
mestically exceeded $13.5 million, a 
gain of approximately $3 million in one 
year. It carried 357,208 passengers. 

TWA, a big gun in the high- 
density transcontinental coach market, 
ranked second statistically with $11.5 
million passenger revenues and 186,493 
passengers. 

American Airlines, confined solely 


schedules, replaced Northwest as third- 
ranking carrier in the statistics with 
$7.9 million revenue and 102,133 pas- 
sengers carried. 

At the present time, CAB and the 
coach operators are at a sort of cross- 
roads on future coach expansion plans. 
CAB wants more coach service and 
lower fares wherever possible. Airlines, 
faced with rising costs, generally want 
higher standard fares and in some cases, 
have reluctantly agreed to cutting coach 
fares. 




















@ Serving New York, Boston, 
Montreal and 34 key New 
England points 


| VACATIONLAND 


Bar Harbor, Cape Cod, Nantucket, the White 
Mountains . . . New England's great pleasure spots 
by the score await an all-time record flow of 
summer visitors. Their pleasure-way to New 
England will be — of course! — NORTHEAST, 
first in New England skies. 


SUMMER SERVICE STARTS MAY 28th 


Northeast Airlines 


FIRST IN NEW ENGLAND SKIES 
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breaks the shackles 
of air-borne flight 


Reaction Motors’ 6000 pound thrust series 
of rocket engines has propelled man faster and 


higher than ever before. This single series 


of RMI rocket engines powers: 


Bell X-1 (Air Force) 

Bell X-1 Improved ( Air Force) 
Republic XF-91 (Air Force) 
Douglas D558-2 (Navy) 


PME FOREMOST IN ROCKET POWER 


REACTION MOTORS, INC., ROCKAWAY, NEW JERSEY 












Want to fly 











Among J & H products 
used by commercial air- 
- lines are, top to bottom, 
generators, starters and 
inverters. All offer ex- 
tremely high outputs for 
their size and weight. 


12 billion miles? 


JACKs HEINTZ does it! 























U. S. airlines, last year, flew nearly 14 billion passenger-revenue miles— 
an all-time high. The 15 major airlines shown here—all Jack & Heintz 
customers—fiew 12 billion of those miles. The reasons why they use 
our equipment will be of vital interest if—like this billion-dollar in- 
dustry—you are looking for more power in smaller and lighter pack- 
ages, better control of power or a means of freeing it from environment. 

The airlines buy Jack & Heintz equipment because it offers reliability, 
a minimum of maintenance and more hours between overhaul periods. 

Airlines buy from us because we help them make money. Dead-weight 
reduces pay loads. Our products earn their way by the pounds they 
save, multiplied by the miles of dependable service they are flown. 
And airlines buy from us because we work with them to help solve 
problems of providing fast, safe, low-cost transportation. 

If you are trying as hard as the air transport industry to please 
customers, improve your product and reduce costs . .. we would like 
to discuss the possibilities of Rotomotive equipment. Write for illus- 
trated booklet “Jack & Heintz Does It”. Jack & Heintz, Inc., Depart- 
ment 401, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Jack « Hemtz é 
tenn ative 
EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices ‘ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 
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Air Freight Tonnage Only 7% Greater in 1951 


IR FREIGHT volume of the do- 

mestic trunk airlines and the cer- 
tificated all-cargo lines showed a gain 
of 7% in 1951 but in rate of growth it 
was disappointing for the first time in 
some years. Gains of 40% were regis- 
tered in 1950 over the preceding year 
which was attributed to the combined 
stimuli of a booming civilian and de- 
fense economy and the availability of 
equipment. The slow-down or relative 
levelling off of air freight in 1951 was 


primarily due to a shortage of aircraft 
and an increase in inventories of in- 
dustries. 

But air express volume which has 
been threatened by the rapid expan- 
sion of air freight recorded a gain of 
some 9%, showing a surprising increase 
on a number of lines. 

It was two out of the three sched- 
uled all-cargo carriers—The Flying 
Tiger Line and Slick Airways—U. S. 
Airlines doing little business in 1951, 


that held up air freight volume, and 
accounted for almost 50°% of the traffic. 
Counting common carriage and charter 
operations, Slick Airways operated a 
total of 67,890,612 freight ton-miles 
(company does not handle air express) 
for a gain of 44.8% over 1950 while 
Flying Tigers’ traffic increase was 
35.6% or 29,173,038 freight ton-miles 
flown. Broken down, Slick’s total ton- 
mileage consisted of 44,151,350  ton- 
miles of air freight and 23,739,262 char- 





Final 1951 Traffic Rankings of All U.S. 


Scheduled Airlines 




















Total Passengers ... 24,844,151 Cargo ton-miles . . . 217,642,332 
=] = 

4 . = s o na 

&, sg ¢ = = = 

rm) Sc rm v : rm) 22 © x = 

4 € 2/4 2 <-88/4 € Elf 2 ES l4 & FS 

~ on o- = onl = > oa c onl = a ¥ 

BS < a= |e < a= le - => le - a ie < a = 
Swe Sadanes 4,954,236 ome. ceenee 2,558,244 Ss: ineaerd 19,094,986] 1. UAL ..... 9,881,945] 1. PAA ..... 51,480,664 
i Se 3,503,286 2. TWA 1,894,724 2. TWA 17,715,469} 2. AA ....... 8,937,664] 2. AA ....... 37,194,025 
0 re 2,888,938} 3. UAL ..... 1,868,768 | 3. PAA ..... 16,291,989 | 3. TWA ..... 7,509,904] 3. UAL ..... 22,724,520 
4.TWA .... 2,229,838 ay ps<ee 1,635,550 | 4. AA ....... 15,528,193] 4. EAL ..... 4,876,136] 4. TWA ..... 22,114,064 
5. Capital - 1951356] 5. PAA ..... 1,571,735 ee 6,018,968 | 5. Capital 2,558,911] 5. NWA . .11,253,793 
6 RPAA ..<.. 1,286,970} 6. Capital 615,625 | 6. NWA .... 4,571,276] 6. Panagra .. 2,404,998] 6. EAL ...... 5,685,628 
7. Delta ——— i .) 604,814 | 7. Capital . 1,981,942] 7. NWA ..... 2,031,780] 7. NAL ..... 5,347,939 
8. Braniff 806,657 | | ae 436,824 8. Braniff . 1793947] 8. Delta 1,203,375] 8. Capital .. 5,280,033 
9. NWA 792,141] 9. Delta ..... 406,507 | 9. Delta ..... 1,743,916] 9. Braniff 1,037,985] 9. Delta . 3,598,604 
FF *— ae 738,894] 10. Braniff 335,347 | 10. Western . 1,242,877110.C&S 763,611] 10. Braniff . 3,390,635 
11. Western® .. 590,805] 11. Western 218,933 | 11. NAL ..... 1,161,636/11. NAL ..... 507,665) 11.C &S .... 1,536,190 
12.C & S.... 480,534] 12.C&S5S 199,956 | 12. Panagra 728,860 | 12. Western 434,911] 12. Hawaiian . 831,597 
i See swces 455,261] 13. MCA ..... 132,442 |}13. C&S 716,380}13. MCA ..... 315,686 | 13. Western 612,501 
14. MCA* 441,115] 14. Panagra 127,784 | 14. MCA ..... 460442114. NEA ..... 188,776} 14. CAL ..... 583,749 
15. Hawaiian . 343,542] 15. CAL ..... 111,787 115. CAL ..... 405,016/15. CAL ..... 166,282} 15. MCA ..... 552,463 
= es 291,385] 16. Colonial 94,297 | 16. Inland 206,446116. AAA .:... 148,872] 16. Frontier 303,611 
17. Colonial 286,134] 17. NEA ..... 87,694 |17. NEA ..... 155,703 | 17. Wis. Cen 107,408} 17. NEA ..... 247,413 
18. AAA ..... 213,896 | 18. Hawaiian 44,508 | 18. Colonial 136,288 | 18. Hawaiian 98,102} 18. Colonial 162,688 
19. Piedmont . 189,831] 19. Piedmont 44,380 | 19. Frontier . 127,808] 19. Inland 90,555 | 19. Pioneer 162,239 
20. Pioneer 164,171} 20. Pioneer 43,891 | 20. Pioneer ... 108,428] 20. Colonial 88,651} 20. Inland 143,838 
21. Trans-Pac.. 138,549] 21. Inland 40,760 | 21. Southern . 86,011} 21. Lake Cen.. 85,925 | 21. Piedmont 126,328 
22. SWA 137,821 | 22. AAA ..... 30,689 | 22. Piedmont . 65,808 | 22. Piedmont . 85,107/ 22. SWA ..... 125,243 
23. Panagra 118,960] 23. Frontier 28,015 | 23. SWA 62,909 | 23. Southern Teen ee EE owence 65,055 
4. Frontier 104,792} 24.SWA ..... 27,383 | 24. Wis. Cen 60,292 | 24. Frontier .. 76,990 | 24. Robinson 39,082 
5. Robinson . 103,696] 25. TTA ..... 18,455 | 25. AAA ..... 60,157 | 25. Robinson 61,566 | 25. W. Coast 35,583 
6. Inland? ... 100,517] 26. Southern 17,439 | 26. TTA ..... 50,766 | 26. Ozark 59,952 | 26. Caribair 26,686 
7. Southern . 96,818] 27. Trans-Pac. 17,005 | 27. Hawaiian . 36,466 | 27. SWA 46,480 | 27. Trans-Pac 26,201 
8. Wis. Cen. . 96,302] 28. Robinson 16,276 | 28. Robinson 28,373 | 28. Pioneer 43,959 | 28. Bonanza 16,033 
9. Caribair .. 95,772] 29. Wis. Cen. . 15,309 | 29. Empire _ [Ft ke: eee 29,482 | 29. Central 10,928 
. W. Coast . 78,876 | 30. W. Coast . 11,930 | 30. Ozark .... 23,814] 30. Empire .. 18,511} 30. Panagra .. 617 
WN. enews 77,799 | 31. Empire 9,463 | 31. Central 22,291] 31. W. Coast 10,577 | 31. Lake Cen.. 315 
2. Ozark 49,507] 32. Ozark 8,130 | 32. Lake Cen. . 15,276} 32. Central Ec acas weceuacs 
3. Empire 44,658 | 33. Bonanza .. 7,716 | 33. Trans-Pac. 11,323 | 33. Bonanza 3,006] $3. Empire .. ........ 
‘4. Central 35,303 | 34. Caribair. 7,664 | 34. Caribair 10,715 | 34. Trans-Pac. 2,181 | 34. Mid-West . ........ 
5. Lake Cen. 31,564] 35. Lake Cen.. 6,176 | 35. W. Coast . 10,628 | 35. Wiggins SE Oe EE. hcce conncces 
3. Bonanza 30,216] 36. Central .. 5,263 | 36. Mid-West . 9,501|36. Caribair .. ........ 36. Southern ......... 
7. Wiggins .. 4,094 | 37. Mid-West . 406 | 37. Bonanza 6,483 | 37. Mid-West . ........ es WEED kw cv cccces 
8. Mid-West . 2,693 | 38. Wiggins 382 | 38. Wiggins RE EE chcce sencenss ee WG is: cncncoss 
TOTALS .. .24,844.151 13,302,280 90,778,294 43,964,067 173,678,265 





Mail ton-miles include air parcel post. 


* Operations of Western and its subsidiary, Inland, should be considered as consolidated, although reports are filed separately as shown 


ere. 


* Figures include operations of local service segment (Route 106) awarded MCA in the Parks Air Lines Investigation Case. 
‘Carrier authorized to transport mail May 15, 1951. 
NOTE: In above tabulation domestic and international operations of companies have been combined. 


Source: American Aviation Survey 
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When You Fly These Airlines You Fly With 





Being associated with aviation you undoubtedly 
have come to place a tremendous premium on 
engine performance and dependability. 


You can, therefore, appreciate the significance of 
the fact that all major scheduled air lines in the 
U.S., plus most overseas operators, use Champion 
Spark Plugs—the majority of them exclusively. 





CHAMPION 





Spark Plugs! 





As a group, the airlines are unquestionably the 
world’s most exacting buyers of spark plugs. 


Since all Champion Spark Plugs are built to one 
single standard of excellence in quality, value and 
performance, you may be certain that Champions 
for your car, your private airplane or boat— 
as well as for truck and tractor—will assure 
you top engine performance and dependability. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS—lInsist on Champion Spark Plugs 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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ter ton-miles. 

While the industry gain in air 
freight volume was 7%, the 16 domestic 
trunk-lines freight traffic was off 12% 
with only seven carriers reporting gains. 
National Airlines was the big gainer 
with a total of 5,042,306 freight ton- 
miles as against 2,912,976 in 1950. 
TWA followed with a gain of more 
than 1,000,000 at 14,975,152. United 
Air Lines’ air freight dropped from 28,- 
034,278 in 1950 to 22,216,445 last year 
but it was the leader in air express show- 
ing a gain of 7% or 9,881,945 express 
ton-miles flown. Eastern Air Lines’ 
5,361,468 ton-miles of air freight was 
off more than 4,500,000 while its express 
showed a gain of almost 500,000 ton- 
miles to 4,876,136. 

Air express ton-miles, which were 
up 33.8% in 1950 as compared to 1949, 
still were rising and with a 9% gain 
in 1951 moved up from 36,629,167 to 
40,261,669. 





Non-Skeds Carry Sa | ee 


SHIPMENTS BY AIR, which formerly were limited to small, lightweight items, are 
now frequently packages like this 20,000-lb. cotton gin about to be loaded aboard a 
PAA Cargo Clipper for shipment from Dallas, Texas, to Managua, Nicaragua. 


600,000 in Boom Year 


The non-scheduled airline industry, 





riding the crest of a military traffic 
boom, outdid all previous years of their 
operations in 1951 with total operating 
revenues exceeding $61,000,000, a gain 
of close to $28,000,000 over 1950. 


In perhaps the stormiest year of a 


stormy history, the non-skeds transported 1951 1950 
592,963 passengers, according to re- Freigh E Freigh E 
ports filed with CAB by 54 carriers. ‘ — a — metre 
i at Gh tt ae ddlnebead Carrier ton-miles ton-miles ton-miles _ ton-miles 
fourth quarter figures at press time American 35,484,319 8.928.227 35,304,598 7,481,535 
and the totals must be regarded as mini- Braniff 1.989.402 1,037,985 1.956.236 1.064.368 
mums. Capital 5.280.033 2.558.911 8.586.983 2,288,458 
Cargo-wise, the non-skeds more than C#s 864.048 . 763.611 893,320 730,012 
doubled their 1950 results carrying 34,- Colonial 110.761 88,651 109,810 84,847 
663 tons more than 79,000,000 ton miles. —_— 
Future of this group of carriers Continental 583,749 166,282 498,873 114,833 
hinges on several possible developments. Delta 3,598,604 1,203,375 3,161,596 — 1,077,385 
In 1951, CAB started an over-all in- Eastern 5,361,468 4,876,136 9,751,213 4,390,971 
vestigation aimed at determining if Inland 143,838 90,555 163,574 71.976 
there is a place for non-scheduled trans- MCA 313,366 272,209 519,972 246,372 
portation and, if so, which carriers are — 
entitled to perform it. National 5,042,306 482,097 = 2,912,976 605,779 
But of more immediate importance, Northeast : 247,413 188,776 298,415 ‘ 187,442 
since the investigation will cover sev- Northwest 3,691,176 1,778,094 7,115,826 2,139,416 
eral years, are the length of the current TWA 14,975,152 109,90" 13,804,122 6,421,636 
mobilization which has resulted in prof- United 22,216,445 9,881,945 BDHALIG 215 7" 
itable military contract operations and Western 612,501 434,911 __ 697,894 —_ 508,343 
CAB’s ultimate decision on whether to Sub-Total 100,714,581 40,261,669 113,809,676 36,629,167 
further reduce gross operating weight 
of the Curtiss C-46 aircraft. ALL-CARGO 
Last year the industry found a er: aa ndthin HT 24 ee a 
friend in Alabama Senator Sparkman’s Flying Tigers 29,173,038 21,433,209 
- ; ; Slick 67,890,612 45,612,474 
committee on small business which U. S. Airlines N.A.) 3 806 585 
locked horns with CAB on almost every _. pee ae ame! 
non-sked issue. With such support and Sub-Totals 97,063,650 70,944,368 
with economic conditions as they are, 
the non-skeds will be very much in the TOTALS 197,778,231 40,261,669 184,754,044 36,629,167 
picture in 1952. N.A.—Not available 
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Air Cargo Growth — 1950-1951 


DOMESTIC TRUNKLINES & CERTIFICATED ALL-CARGO CARRIERS 






































Revenues, Expenses, Traffic—Large Irregular Carriers 
1950 AND 195! 


















m g 
- on Sw 
Py Py 5 re: 
Operator gé ae Ss Son Bee 82H 
=5S 5S # » 5 § eg 228 §'5 
g2 Foe gsi gf 8 gad E88 
Aero Finance Corp. ..... 1951 $996,005 $1,005,868 $—9,863 19,227 24,884 
1950 355,233 292,485 62,748 8,541 9,784 it 
Aerovias Sud Americana 1951 297,364 298,223 —959 1,024 1,364 
1950 159,930 179,063 —19,133 me 1,282 786 
Airline Transport Carriers 1951 1,232,714 1,298,611 —65,897 2,620 4,888 
1950 874,527 —740,893 133,634 2,503 1,404 
Air Services, Inc. .... 1951 70,226 81,292  —11,066 1,532 922 
1950 65,394 60,813 4,581 3,144 2,454 
Air Transport Associates _. 1951 1,529,406 1,261,861 267,545 16,383 26,777 1,284 2,247 
1950 911,418 897,286 14,132 10,385 16,937 967 1,576 
All American Airways . 1951 616,203 442,883 173,320 7,851 10,543 
1950 19,346 35,061 —15,715 520 347 2 2 
American Air Export 
and Import Company 1951 705,616 642,776 62,840 2,528 2,116 
1950 992,385 865,395 —126,990 33 20 345 363 
American Air Transport 1951 1,036,812 917,228 119,584 33,259 36,412 
1950 498,891 374,220 124,671 17,882 18,586 
American Flyers 1951 185,948 184,908 1,040 4,756 4,133 5 11 
1950 83,531 83,439 92 2,800 1,820 20 101 
Arctic Pacific, Inc. 1951 326,586 313,956 12,630 668 1,163 
1950 186,849 197,913 —11,064 19 31 432 718 
Argonaut Airways Corp. 1951 278,606 258,003 20,603 25,626 16,846 60 395 
1950 148,483 143,255 5,228 8,887 7,884 * 29 26 
Arnold Air Services, Inc. 1951 17,766 15,952 1,814 159 218 
1950 129,213 190,556 —61,343 2,071 3,020 82 128 
Associated Air Transport 1951 308,056 303,298 4,758 4,884 6,133 208 275 
1950 33,079 32,086 993 125 101 55 59 
Aviation Corp. of Seattle 1951 384,363 373,368 10,995 4,788 10,118 10 28 
1950 268,272 310,381 —42,109 9.985 11,902 80 75 
Blatz Airlines, Inc. 1951 135,974 134,172 1,802 3,593 4,146 
1950 72,383 77,147 —4,764 5,770 3,086 
Capitol Airways, Inc. 1951 580,044 563,745 16,299 4,845 6,067 43 52 
1950 335,722 325,621 10,101 1,050 1,214 148 111 
Caribbean American Lines 1951 2,282,078 2,162,945 119,133 37,282 55,566 
1950 91,679 88,961 2,718 196 170 
Central Air Transport 1951 1,157,716 1,222,851 —65,135 19,189 29,336 
1950 267,132 281,911 —14,779 4,280 6,393 
Coastal Cargo Co., Inc. 1951 556,787 503,139 53,648 6,538 8,211 923 755 
1950 236,237 221,714 14,523 1,543 1,132 
Conner Airlines 1951 499,266 451,582 47,684 7,904 11,282 1,037 1,356 
1950 129,943 120,981 8,962 730 1,516 495 1,984 
Continental Charters 1951° 1,170,172 1,122,558 47,614 29,442 37,818 399 363 
1950 872,409 803,636 68,773 15,213 24,055 559 542 
Economy Airways 1951° 402,432 432,238 —29,806 9,231 19,110 
1950 190,770 184,322 6,448 7,759 12,746 
Federated Airlines, Inc. 1951° 519,187 527,044 —7,857 7,038 13,627 
1950 126,890 129,230 —2,340 4,100 5,248 
General Airways, Inc. 1951 519,210 451,038 68,172 1,716 2,776 472 704 
1950 294,588 242,713 51,875 1,501 2,366 550 690 
Great Lakes Airlines 19512 =: 1,012,421 1,025,127 —12,706 27,473 47,428 
1950 1,204,022 1,198,732 5,290 23,500 42,147 
Hemisphere Air Transport .. 1951 197,689 199,267 —1,578 2,842 5,404 
1950 10,008 10,331 —323 278 334 
meamtessem, Bae. .........-+-. 1951? 161,104 157,699 3,405 5,633 5,280 
1950 54,275 52,499 1,776 1,404 1,218 
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Vanagra sececifies Janitrol 





> 


~ 


The friendly atmosphere in Panagra’s luxurious DC-6 El InterAmericano is due, in 
part, to Janitrol heaters. Writes Thomas Kirkland, Panagra’s vice-president, operation: 
“Their outstanding dependability has kept inspection time and replacements to a 
minimum. The units average 2350 hours of.aircraft flight time. As a result Panagra 
has specified Janitrol heaters as standard equipment on its new DC-6B’s.” Thanks, 
Panagra! This outstanding airline is one of a great many who find it good business to 
specify Janitrol for dependability and economy on all new aircraft .. . For help on 
heating problems, wherever and whenever you need it, call your Janitrol representative. 


AIRCRAFT-AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION, SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


€s itrol 
HEATERS WITH THE WHIRLING FLAME ami IrO 4 


"Oy, 


F. H. Scott, 225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. © C. B. Anderson, 2201 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. © L. A. Curtin, 7046 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. © F. H. Scott, 
4650 East-West Highway, Washington, D. C. © Phil A. Miller; Frank Deak, USAF Coordinator, Central District Office, 400 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio * Headquarters, Toledo, Ohio 
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Irregular Carriers e¢ = y & geo of. Bs 
= 7 3 oan so am 
(Contd. from page’ 110) aie 388. a8 5 3 532 2¢ 2 css 
Om On = s Ze Lue geO ZrO 
Los Angeles Air Service . 1951 521,863 449,208 72,655 7,120 12,971 
1950 901,932 777,985 123,947 10,043 18,779 
Mantz Air Services, Paul ... 1951 170,807 157,516 13,291 1,175 487 41 3 
1950 194,210 147,845 46,365 1,120 423 15 2 
Meteor Air Transport 1951 382,106 404,051 21,945 741 1,291 3,836 2,013 
1950 328,812 322,621 6,191 495 292 3,966 1,834 
Miami Airlines, Inc. ........ 1951? 714,092 641,196 72,896 21,699 26,112 406 290 
1950 435,076 438,313 —3,237 11,509 16,412 1,144 971 
Modern Air Transport ... 1951? 578,878 538,192 40,686 21,411 34,403 
1950 1,257,953 1,120,341 137,612 21,895 33,173 
Monarch Air Service 1951 774,093 738,003 36,090 3,755 12,174 33 52 
1950 1,001,833 1,001,243 590 10,065 19,395 50 28 
New England Air Express 19512 508,093 464,603 43,490 13,783 30,182 81 115 
1950 741,796 694,141 47,655 13,129 22,755 54 83 
Overseas National Airways 1951 4,716,669 4,371,659 345,010 9,901 53,588 2,222 11,361 
1950 2,289,728 2,312,300 —22,572 3,190 12,674 813 4,798 
Pearson Alaska, Inc. 
(World Wide Airlines) 1951 143,607 134,328 9,279 4,141 4,426 
1950 111,247 111,739 —492 3,348 4,081 
Peninsular Air Transport 1951 1,020,276 1,000,846 19,429 janes 
1950 723,188 677,838 45,350 18,570 21,687 
Quaker City Airways, Inc. 1951 60,340 61,599 —1,259 66 117 216 202 
1950 79,578 65.510 14,068 648 626 444 367 
Remmert-Werner, Inc. 1951 757,162 595,368 161,794 13 6 
1950 379,708 367,889 11,819 23 21 2 4 
Robin Airlines 
(North Continent) 1951 31,794 34,892 —3,098 449 936 
1950 734,392 842.397 —108,005 9,915 21,250 
S. S. W., Inc. 1951 375,583 387,391 11,808 7,550 17,302 
1950 30,140 27,233 2,907 837 1,465 
Scott Aero Services 
(U. S. Air Coach) . 1951 358,353 379,780 —21,427 9,156 15,008 
1950 337,032 349.943 —12,911 3,229 7,850 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 1951 11,031,740 9,363,370 1,668,370 11,241 55,536 5,615 26,833 
1950 5,516,806 5,112,570 404,236 10,012 46,253 1,911 9,459 
Southern Air Transpert 1951 438,622 379,828 58,794 5,672 6,487 1,027 919 
1950 195,345 187,524 7,821 671 826 
Standard Air Cargo . 1951 174,528 156,346 18,182 4,374 6,234 2 5 
1950 184,795 148,645 36,150 2,606 3,306 S 13 
Stewart, Edgar A. 1951 104,366 88,939 15,427 3,374 1,799 
1950 90,926 79,706 11,220 1,919 1,026 
Trans American Airways ....  1951* 488,273 469,888 18,385 9,156 14,319 
1950 725,986 729,656 —3,670 15,526 22,036 
Trans Caribbean Air Cargo .. 1951 1,114,482 1,003,290 111,191 12,969 20,717 66 161 
1950 681,749 667,244 —14,505 6,585 14,934 41 92 
Trans National Airlines 1951 62,793 60,963 1,830 10,206 13,624 
1950 86,287 69,915 16,372 1,762 2.543 
Transocean Air Lines 1951 12,146,748 11,433,360 713,388 47,380 108,426 9,413 21,788 
1950 7,733,790 7,914,814 | —181,024 27,567 82,266 889 5,488 
Twentieth Century Airlines .. 1951 5,171,357 5,596,127 —424,770 86,608 150,125 
1950 peal tales Sa Sara 
Unit Export Co. .......... 1951 245,109 238,341 6,768 2,345 2,703 333 242 
1950 50,77 67,149 —16,371 =e ee 685 282 
U. S. Overseas Airlines, Inc. 
(Ocean Air Tradeways) ... 1951 2,055,832 2,508,821 —452,989 1,865 12,239 2,531 4,499 
1950 303,77 306,274 —2,496 1,891 3,086 
World Airways, Inc. 1951 507,269 455,079 52,190 13,002 27,155 178 163 
1950 375,301 405,419 —30,118 10,243 21,705 59 147 
TOTALS 1951 $61,834,586 $58,464,616 $3,369,970 592,963 1,016,292 34,663 79,475 
1950 34,104,775 33,086,898 1,017,877 318,607 764,829 17,537 32,857 





1Generally operating Revenues or Expenses. In some cases data include total income or total expenses. 
* Includes only figures reported for first 9 months, 1951. Last quarter figures not available. 
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o 
Sound Cylinders. . . . AFTER 57 OPERATIONS! 


e The cylinders—like every operation of an Airwork overhaul—are done with 
individual care using special tools and thorough progressive inspection. Every 
detail of the engine’s progress through Airwork’s modern shop is planned and 
supervised by men who have infinite pride in their craftsmanship. The de- 
pendability of engines overhauled by Airwork is recognized the world over. 
Scheduled airlines and executive aircraft operators everywhere rely on Air- 
work’s on-time delivery of engines and accessories—convenient exchange 
plans offered by Airwork save time and money! 
From Millville and Miami, Airwork distributes products of the following manu- 
facturers: Bendix Products Division. Bendix Eclipse-Pioneer, Bendix Scintilla, 
American Brass, B.G., Champion, Continental, Jack and Heintz, Minnesota Mining 
and Mfg. Company, Packard Cable, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, Pesco, Turco 
Products, Thompson Products, Titeflex, Romec, Co-Operative Industries and 
U.S. Rubber Company. 






















GO ALL-AMERICAN “Quality counts at All American! That's why we send 
AIRWAYS \ our R1830-92 engines to Airwork for major overhaul — 
Their convenient location at Millville, a scheduled stop 


on AAA, plus their ‘on-time’ delivery is of vital impor- 
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CORPORATION 
MILLVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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H, is the non-inflammable hydraulic 
fluid which conforms to Specifica- 
tion MIL-F-7083 (AER). Currently 
designated for use in naval aircraft 
and being service-tested by com- 


mercial airlines. 


INDUSTRIAL-AVIATION DIVISION 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORPORATION, Camden 2, N. 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 
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Airline Employe Productivity 


1946 1950 1951 


No. of Totalton- Ton-miles No. of Totalton- Ton-miles No. of | Totalton- Ton-miles 
Em- milesrev. perEm- Em- milesrev. perEm- Em- miles rev. per Em- 
Carrier ployees traffic ploye _ ployees traffic ploye _ ployees traffic ploye 

American 14,148 = 151,884,767, 10,735 11,019 += 221,816,322 20,130 + =14.017 297,482,320 21,223 
Braniff e 2,441 23,027,582 9,434 2,235 25,261,614 = 11,302 2,410 30,483,333 12,648 
Capital bas 4,774 36,472,866 7,639 3,474 53,530,477 15,408 4,078 68,670,412 16,002 
C&S ae 2,045 14,856,170 7,264 1,234 13,562,028 10,990 1,385 18,416,312 13,296 
Colonial 564 4,752,253 8,425 544 5,190,884 9,542 617 6,495,473 10,527 














Continental . 700 7,916,367 11,309 713 7,935,116 11,129 884 11,851,051 13,406 
Delta 2,643 21,903,281 8,287 ,146 32,963,112 15,360 2,591 45,616,475 17,625 
Eastern 6,636 88,649,810 13,358 4487 = 144,874,447 19,350 8,255 175,161,239 21,218 
Inland . 185 2,330,378 = 12,595 210 3,816,093 18,171 224 4,346,432 19,403 
Mid-Continent 961 8,134,065 8,464 1,080 11,117,384 10,293 1,222 13,071,178 


National ; 1,905 18,788,378 9,862 1,937 30,197,658 15,589 2,444 48,179,174 
Northeast 1,122 7,267,369 6,477 707 7,099,518 10,041 774 8,602,344 
Northwest. 4,274 41,181,283 9635 4,744 61,746,439 13,015 4,882 53,580,817 10,975 
TWA 10,061 85,642,067* 8512 9,009 136,815,605 15,186 10,543 180,212,309 18.04] 
United 13,363 = 122,254,911 9,148 9,678 186,310,120 19,250 10,937 219,298730 20.051 
Western 2,342 20,546,237 = 8,772. -—s:1,078 ~—- 20,881,377 19,370 ~=—s-:1,194 «23,202,548 19.432 


“Totals 68,164 655,607,784 9,618 57,295 963,118,194 16,809 66,457 1,204,670.647 18127 


* TWA operations suspended from Oct. 21 to Nov. 15 because of pilot strike. Source: American Aviation Survey 


Employe Productivity 
Doubles in Five Years 
XPERIENCE has shown that in 


new industries continuously increas- 
ing rates of productivity can be expected. | 24th 
Such has hoes been the case in the ear 
first 25 years of commercial air trans- | 
oration. In 1951, the 16 domestic sched- | — aed . 
vied trunk airlines piled up 1,204,670, | as a completely self-sustaining municipal airport 
647 ton-miles of revenue traffic with a , 
total average employment of 66,457 | 
which breaks down to a ton-mile pro- | A record of service and financial stability 
ductivity per employe of 18,127. This 
compares with 16,809 ton-miles of serv- | 
ice performed per employe in 1950 | 
when the same carriers with 57,295 em- 
ployes handled a total of 963,118,194 
ton-miles of revenue traffic. In 1946 it | 
ee 9,618 ton-miles of service per em- Airways, Mid-Continent Airlines, Central Airlines, 
oye. 
sis The exceptional rise in employe | Continental Air Lines, and Ozark Air Lines. 
productivity by the airline industry is 
illustrated by the fact that in 1951 out- " 
put per employe for the trunklines as a | 
hg increased 7.8% over the pre- | TULSA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
ceding year and was almost double that | Tulsa, Oklahoma 
for 1946. Total production for the trunk 
airlines in 1951 was up 25% with em- CHARLES W. SHORT. JR 
ployment for the year increased by | alee 
16% despite the rise in productivity. 
The 7.8% increase in the airline in- | 
dustry productivity was substantially 
above the general average of American 
industry as it is an accepted fact that 




















unmatched anywhere 


Now serving American Airlines, Braniff International 


Manager 


Watch for our Silver Anniversary Celebration 
productivity in American industry as a in 1953 . 


whole rises at a rate of about 2% 


compounded. 
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IN RIO 


this makes the difference to your passengers... 





The friendly feeling of home when you're 6,000 
miles from home! That's the extra part of Braniff service that 
makes every passenger feel like a very important person indeed. 


Friendly Braniff representatives are always at hand to speed 

your passengers through customs... to check their hotel 

and travel reservations, and to see that porters, guides, tour services 
and surface transportation are available at the right times. 





It’s this friendly Braniff service that makes the difference between 
an ordinary trip and one that’s smooth and successful! Send 
your passengers to South America by Braniff and you can be 
sure they'll have a wonderful time —and that you'll 

have profitable repeat business . .. by Braniff! 





Charles South, 
Braniff Airways Man- 
ager in Brazil, gives a 
Texas family that big 
smiling welcome to Rio. 
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5230-M 
BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS e¢« LOVE FIELD « DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Taxes Exceed Trunkline Mail Pay 


IGHT out of the 16 domestic sched- 

uled trunk airlines paid Federal in- 
come taxes in 1951 exceeding their com- 
pensation for transportation of mail for 
the year. Seven of the eight companies 
with taxes in excess of mail pay earned 
a net profit before mail pay. An Amer- 
1cAN AviATION compilation from reports 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
revealed that the trunk airlines’ mail 
pay in 1951 amounted to $37,624,365 or 
only 5.6% of total operating revenues 
of $663,432,485 while federal income 
taxes took a bite of $59,913,155. Better 


than $48,000,000 of the total tax figure 
was paid in by the “Big Four”: Amer- 
ican, $17,457,500; Eastern, $13,596,677; 
TWA, $8,488,556; and United, $8,906,- 
000, with less than $22,000,000 received 
in mail pay. 

Dependence of the trunklines on 
mail support has steadily declined in 
the past ten years to the 1951 low of 
5.6% of total revenues. In 1950 mail 
pay amounted to 8.8% of the carriers’ 
total operating revenues whereas in 
1940 it came to 26%. 








1951 Mail Pay Compared to 
Federal Taxes 





Domestic Trunk Airlines 


Carrier 

American Airlines 
Braniff Airways 
Capital Airlines 
Chicago and Southern 
Colonial Airlines 
Continental Air Lines 
Delta Air Lines 
Eastern Air Lines 
Inland Air Lines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 
Trans World Airlines 
United Air Lines 
Western Air Lines 


Totals 


Total 

Operating 

Revenues 
$157,768,744 
17,763,677 
38,702,493 
11,826,791 
4,732,247 
8,120,975 
25,312,732 
98,319,404 
3,116,679 
9,818,363 
26,093,024 
7,366,859 
32,594,207 
96,689,176 
112,659,627 
12,547,487 


Mail 
Revenues 
$ 6,680,182 
1,320,779 
1,175,957 
1.202.976 
831,559 
1,189,352 
998 067 
2,554,987 
474,767 
1,608,590 
1,087,092 
1.519.980 
3,988,445 
5,366,667 
6,887,757 
737,208 


Federal 
Income Tax 
$17,457,500 

876,000 
1,748,000 
527,000 
2,260 
346,302 
2,609,290 
13,596,677 
186,387 
149,000 
2,337,123 
209,160 
200,000 
8.488.556 
8,906,000 
1,273,900 





$663,432,485 


$37,624,365 


$59,913,155 





Local Service Airlines 


All-American Airways 
Bonanza Air Lines 
Central Airlines 
Empire Air Lines 
Frontier Airlines 
Lake Central Airlines 
Mid-West Airlines 
Ozark Air Lines 
Piedmont Airlines 
Pioneer Air Lines 
Robinson Airlines 
Southern Airways 
Southwest Airways 
Trans-Texas Airways 
West Coast Airlines 
Wiggins Airways 
Wisconsin Central 


Totals 


$ 3,857,936 
976,655 
1,356,843 
1,075,608 
4,104,653 
971,368 
401,056 
2,150,888 
3,653,417 
3,601,892 
2,265,290 
2,625,507 
2,390,964 
2,630,692 
1,355,988 
344,052 
2,097,607 


$ 1,875,361 
549,397 
1,030,608 
607,310 
2,508,989 
516,477 
380,904 
1,656,862 
924,632 
1,080,986 
1,150,294 
1,626,097 
789.131 
1,652,239 
651,084 
314,679 
1,181,596 


116,165 


22,400 
28,445 
69,396 





$35,860,416 


$18,877,123 


$ 399,275 
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MIDWEST 
TO 

| 
SOUTH 
PNiW.\ pile 


Piedmont’s fast, dependable DC-3 
Pacemaker flights daily interlock 
32 key cities in seven states. “The 
Route of the Pacemakers” links 
scenic rises of the Appalachian 
Mountains with the sun-drenched 
Atlantic coast at popular Myrtle, 
Carolina, Wrightsville and 
Virginia Beaches. 


PIEDMONT 
Airlines 


PIEDMONT sets the PACE in 
Local Service System PROGRESS 


with: 


44,379,426 
a 
4,521,974 
revenue ton miles in 
65,808 

ton miles of air mail in 


Last year 70* more 
people flew PIEDMONT’S 
famous DC-3 PACEMAKERS 


Home office and operations base 


SMITH REYNOLDS AIRPORT 


Winston Salem, N. C. 








Airport Traffic Control and Landing Aids 


CONTINENTAL U. S. 





























32 
2 o 
é & ep 
City and (Airport) = & 4 - 
i") ) 
as s 25 : 5 
-4 = ‘Ss 
2 =| < = E Ss 3 & 5 
S43 a < Os = < = 
Region One 
Albany, N. Y. (Municipal) .......... ee 3 —waswieat E-9-52 E-7-52 5-12-43 J re 
Allentown, Pa. (Bethlehem-Easton) .. DE ec eke sake oo nee ee = =—s_s«s-WWosaees Sumatatend 
Atlantic City, N. J. (NAS) .......... I acs a a tire ees, geal | gees 
Baltimore (Friendship Intl.) ......... rere ee 3 
*4-5-51 E-9-52 6-23-50 | 0 : e 
eae 6 le) CWeekKe - SSCBSANS - ‘Senaamee ““ eubeeaee - “ Sefaeeva 6-1-42 
Bedford, Mass. (Hanscom) .......... 8-13-48 =... ee ey 8 86«<itetaken  wekudosa 
Binghamton, Mass. (Broome County) . aE aistcane enpeaans i. Seiko, VeagcBon- sdoathmes 
--1 *Indef —1 
ES re 11-15-50 11-15-50 SS 1-1-42 0-28-50 = ........... 
ee .ciol § sslucens  saackses.”  SkeGEeeS  s00eceee #éo<S00neses § aenawSies 2-11-43 
—3 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Municipal) .......... ee 12-30-40 i. ww sees 1-7-42 eres 
Burlington, Vt. (Municipal) ......... i Gicceece, ~ cemmmece E-6-52 RR a eta deee 
Charleston, W. Va. (Kanawka Co.) .. RR AES ee 86s gee PE ‘weeadiea > "laeiio. 
060 ieee = «6 0” CeA eee 080 «CO RMSSCwee 8 Weeenans 9-21-48 
mree, Be, GORE TEFNS) .ncccccccccccee. 6-20-47 —_............. ne §86€=698pfEbwEUe  ‘Adeewaecs cecilia”  “bbtniwan 
—3 
Harrisburg, Pa. (State) .............. ee ee 5-1-42 ER eer 
eee ee 0 ke baeee ~ Aeeenees — Qeecueee Da 8 -isadahe  ## <aceeeas 
Islip, N. Y. (MacArthur) ............ Terre ey sts itistebee  Wetakete  seeucwku 
“SD GED «402. 020 cscevecs i ceccdece  exsnwses 11-12-46 nak  -aadbiasnd 
—2 —AC —-2 
Newark, N. J. (Municipal) .......... 2-19-47 indef. *3-24-50 i... ww ee H-42 -  <wkaweead 
ALPA 
2-29-51 
New Bedford, Mass. (Municipal) 8-30-49  ........ Pn Sijecoue i <deewdaie ©  ehipAbusbnn E-11-52 
-—1 --] 
New York (LaGuardia) .............. 6-21-46 5-31-50 - 10-1-46 - - err 
= | 1 
New York (International) .......... 6-4-49 2-15-51 eo ee 6-1-48 | iia 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Municipal) ..... nn “gelewec GuewGdec  cepdedec: “Amacscea  ¢hamne's 11-13-47 
—2 
Norfolk, Va. (Municipal) ............ SS errr re 1-2-48 3-5-52 E-8-52 ~—.............. 
a —2 
Ct ere 6-11-47 E-11-52 *11-16-51 —............ 4-1-47 a eer 
Pittsburgh (Allegheny County) ...... 11-20-49 paebews Re D—«i“‘“‘é GGG 8 onthe 
1-15-38 
; 2 —2 
Pittsburgh (Greater Pitts.) .......... Indef E-8-53 ae E-8-52 E-7-52 
ER Oe Or ee eee ey “sbssase. - weevaas 12-17-48 
—3 
Providence, R. I. (T. F. Greene) ei dy 2-1-42 E-2-54 =... ..... 
Reading, Pa. (Gen. Carl A. Spatz) 6-30-47  ......... Pe eseewkes 10-15-47 —............ 
Richmond, Va. (Byrd) .............. ee ee a  swdetexkes santas 
ee ee: = tw ainea Sebo ie E-5-52 RR ee eee 
Rochester, N. Y. (Municipal) ........ ee 8=€=«—fccceeece sibaete E-7-52 LS aa ee ee 
Syracuse, N. Y. (Hancock) .......... Pe ~teienas 10-4-49 E-7-52 2 RS ee 
MPN-1 MPN-1 
Teterboro, N. J. (Teterboro) ......... 6-15-49 E-4-52 ee sewaceas E-4-52 8-25-47 
--1 --1 
Washington (National) .............. 10-23-45 1-10-51 *5-30-50 3 .......... 6-15-41 ae 
ee 6s 8=6|(l(l eee SOSe  aeedeees  s8reeewe mii Scams 12-11-47 
Wheeling, W. Va. (Ohio County) .... | "“cveceeag ) ikki 1° ‘greminegine ik. | Nbdradatees E-11-52 
White Plains, N. Y. (Westchester Co.) ae - ~emeseses Cer re DE: « sesisave | eabene 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Scranton) ........ . ondicatver .daiseeaie  ° a8seviera ont Pe ee E-9-53 
Wilmington, Del. (New Castle Co.) .. SS ere sree ee ON gee 
Windsor Locks, Conn. (Bradley) a - ieee ERE Se ae 
Worcester, Mass. (Municipal) ...... | ae Dl!) witeega- Gaguaten i Maatdacs ' . cueemows 
Region Two 
ee ae ee i nee “Sieweess ###oes@eeues  ebeneade 8-15-50 
—1 —1 
Atlanta, Ga. (Municipal) ............ 11-24-29 10-15-50 eee 11-1-41 a 
pe ee DC oer). ee RAR eat ae eee 





NOTE: See Page 124 for explanation of symbols. 
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(Continued on page 120) 
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Recognize this glamorous news-film star? 


It’s a giant Boeing Stratocruiser—one of 
the Speedbird fleet operated over the 
Atlantic by British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. 


Although flying the oceans is a day- 
in, day-out routine for these staunch 
Bocing skyliners, their passenger lists 
frequently glitter with the names of 
celebrities, of VIP’s—even of royalty. 
l'hen BOAC’s London departures take 
on all the excitement of a theatrical 
premi¢re. And it is then you'll find 
plane and passengers co-starring in 


take-off productions like the one pic- 
tured above. 

The tremendous “box-office” appeal 
of the big Boeing is so exceptional that 
BOAC Stratocruisers recently broke all 
previous records — attaining 96% load- 
capacity for an entire month’s opera- 
tions. BOAC’s ten Stratocruisers have 
completed 2376 Atlantic crossings in 
the past two years — carrying a total of 
94,311 passengers. 

There are many reasons why travelers 
ask for the double-deck Stratocruiser by 


Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers are in service on Pan American World Airways, Northwest Airlines, 
United Air Lines, British Overseas Airways Corporation. For the Air Force Boeing builds the TB-50 
Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter; and is now under way on the B-52 Stratofortress. 
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name. They like the wide, luxuriously 
soft seats, each with plenty of stretch 
out leg room. They like full-sized 
berths; and low-altitude cabin comfort, 
with sky-pure air, changed draftlessly 
Chey like to stroll 
down spacious aisles, and to relax with 


every 90 seconds. 


congenial company in the Stratocruis 
er’s unique lower-deck lounge. 


But, perhaps most important of all, 
they appreciate the smooth, quict ride, 
and the steady dependability of these 
Bocing-built airplanes. 
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Birmingham, Ala. (Municipal) ...... SO re | | eer 1-1-4202 E1152 eee 
Bristol, Tenn. (Tri-City) ............ rere. 1-14-49 E-1-53 DE > \testease -desarabe 
Charleston, S. C. (Municipal) ...... 12-18-46 ~—.............. 9-18-46 E-6-52 a oe oe ee ee es 






Charlotte, N. C. (Douglas) .......... | fier oe ce 11-15-41 Serer Tey 









Chattanooga, Tenn. (Lovell) ........ a 8«=§s “5. aaeeens E-9-52 DE. tcgbiumck  duedvace .— | wankbens 
Columbia, S. C. (Municipal) ........ ee as aoe 6-13-51 Ee cartes yl Vache ears el imate ative 
Columbus, O. (Muscogee Co.) ...... EE: 0 acstnaae’ secketes Bbeabeded  SeSeeEes  -GeNECene  dpenpEne 
ee a eee E-6-52 DE? bo Aecteetaey 86 Oo npeenas & 
Greensboro, N. C. (High Point) ...... SS errr ae Ds (cowie "hie 
Greenville, S. C. (Municipal) ........ Pn  °ccuregs “gianbeee ade ae Pa: |) “Gukesee” | o waekeenns 






Jackson, Miss. (Hawkins) .......... 3-20-47 i... .... ss 1-10-47 eee” - eee | a ea 






Jacksonville, Fla. (Imeson) .......... - - 3#18-47——iwawasaa ww. ddA. a,  wWeeskdos 













11-22-46 a 0 eee 
10-23-46 
Minoem, Ga. (COGMPOM) 2... ccccccccces E-7-52 nites A, ° . Sidiwwec: padsueas  -Siedhitad  # sdeaionhein 


Knoxville, Tenn. (McGhee Tyson) 












Memphis, Tenn. (Municipal) ........ 11-26-46 ~=........ 11-23-46 ~~ ......... 060 \inaareqe 







Meridan, Mies. (Keg) ............... 3-31-49 ~—iwta8 aw 8d. RE ee hee 0 bs : 
Miami, Fla. (International) .......... ee a sannes Ds  weesteus-  # -aubebaaee 
Ce MD cecceeccccess sees ket WRG, ee Dn! 8s _xcelcwte: wibeoken 







Montgomery, Ala. (Donnelly) ........ PT. comaas seevacdaa) > iewewieen Se hae 





Nashville, Tenn. (Berry) ............ EE adeacenn, |<  Sotogl. . ae 
Orlando, Fla. (Municipal No. 1) .... SE ee A eee 11-27-41 _—........... a 

















Pensacola, Fla. (Haglar) ............ DE toc ee Yes, 0 aches ? 
Raleigh, N. C. (Raleigh-Durham) .... ee 10-25-46 —............. 1-20-47 si... ~ seghubenas 4) 
ee oa. 6 kkee 86 64teeeee  Besaseee  “eannedare Ss se ee a 
Savannah, Ga. (Travis) .............. CO ES Pees nee E-9-52 10-1-50 ~—.......... a diibaliiciees 
i i Ee . 0 eaeiee 868 «Ck keewses veeecean MU, pee a ; 
Tallahassee, Fla. (Dale Mabry) ...... a 9-3-47 E-9-52 3-18-42 piscina » aapavaban \ 
Tampa. Fla. (International) ......... ME 8 siedwace 10-23-47 E-9-52 6-10-46 cndutbede  — \xtebaoass + 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. (International) . ........ cece eee cece eee E-11-52 4-25-42 Laabiaus. . hemes ra 
Wilmington, N. C. (New Hanover Co.) SE Gries.) lakeaaswen i ia eee ie. “eepabalen z 
Winston-Salem, N.C. (Smith Reynolds) a | ‘Sxedives » “kdcaasnSw. -auenetee 11-16-42 iuakccee.- - debe i. 
Region Three : 
ENE TD E-8-52 feafiaseatl - 11-25-42 ? 
Akron (Akron Canton) .............. a eS aap 12-30-48 eee veld 
ne cn =e ees  seishcee Aedeweee “ee0asees a )=3—CtiC tS 0S oan 

Bismark, N. D. (Municipal) .......... are DE) iéedasy Geanteue seca et rn" 

: all —l 
Chicago (Midway) .................. 4-30-47 5-15-42  # %3-4-50  ........ 7 ees 





i coc eceeecits “REE  eenadeee wardacieate pate an: <«ssaekesn 8 adeneube 










Cincinnati, O. (Greater Cincinnati) .. 1-10-47 3 ........ 1210-47 3 ........ 110-47 E-11-52 ~~ ........ 
eos. el 6h. h86|(CUlCU eS 'eeeeeied -stnesess  <-OEG #$-ecaanwes #§§§ «awedinewe 








*9-25-50 ieee ea 2-11-43 9-5-50 ........ 
3-28-48 


Cleveland (Municipal) .............. 3-28-48 









Columbus, O. (Port Columbus) ...... So ee 1-7-49 _—........ 2-12-42 EB-11-52 ij... ww eee 






Dayton, O. (Municipal) .............. 7-31-46 3 =—siww aes.) 10-28-46 ——.wa.... 8 8§©«._ Hannes 
i woos eck,  '-Eeeteee, i«ipitees  “@<a@wmenes  ofnawKaens jatnses wemddicae 







Detroit (Willow Run) ............... Et  wWaicubwe cies) | EE Oe Uo 










Detroit (Wayne Major) .............. RR a re manus SO ee 8-30-47 
nn a cieccs  Ghebecsts  See0bden. “eewecsne  aatanens 8-1-46 xekhek  Saarniee 
rr is ccna  Sebeades  saebegea ~-eewenwas a -ssencacs- “eeoos po? 5a 
ees Cech): cebaekeel sOeebekeee i Webeebea © Sewsaecis ens Indef. 
Evansville, Ind. (Dress Mem.) ...... DE?  gagGee ie. | aoa ae E-10-52 Dn  stveasaa” ance 
Fargo, N. D. (Municipal) ............ 4-1-49 =... errr ee 8-6-46  ..... ee ee) oe 
ree athe eee! aioe Scr e 10-1-46 ere 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (Baer) ............ Ps, whidveua. E-6-52 E-9-52 DE = <gcceddae  teaibouii 






Grand Rapids, Mich. (Kent County) . Dy. weehecks)) saneeces -!) weawenwe re ae er 







2 
Indianapolis (Municipal) ............ 6-15-46 E-11-68 jj °5-2-51 ........ 11-18-43 oes 8 «=. - Saaseeaw 











NOTE: See Page 124 for explanation of symbols. (Continued on page 122) 
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ILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ond CHESTNUF KANSAS CITY 1. MISSOURI U.S.A 


ne \ 





4 














| SO YQ 
Airport Landing Aids = ya - | 
3 ED. . a 
Conti S 2 5 3 ~ 
(Continued from page 120) - c= = ok s a = 
n a. o n © 
ee < A 6 © .° 
= a <i OFA = < = 
Lansing, Mich. (Capital City) ........ De? | wauscues ° Gatkiaree  “nasassia et: “sicecawe ) Saneenns 
I a ee 1-15-50 Soe ee eS Me 
—3 
Louisville, Ky. (Standiford) ....... ‘ eS ae *4-27-51 11-15-47 E-11-53 a 
see eaes 860 XeKOSeES | a eseraed ‘ 10-1-48 
Madison, Wis. (Municipal) ........ ; nn + akaaad.” ) aemane 5-1-49 i a nt nae 
3 
Milwaukee (Gen. Mitchell) .......... 2-25-49 2-25-49 6-3-42 SS 
—2on 
Minneapolis (St. Paul Intl.) ........ 3-6-51 *3-6-51 5-16-42 E-11-52 
4-29-48 MPN-1 
7-16-51 
Moline, Ill. (Quad City) .......... 4-4-50 4-11-50 E-2-53 
Muskegon, Mich. (County) ....... o E-6-53 : 6-16-49 
rr re  eces 8 eeasecce |  Scweeeen a ssctitee  wWiiiheas ‘weeeleias 
—AC 
Rochester, Minn. (Municipal) ........  —........ E-8-52 10-1-46 
060 lf eeeene § «s Walseeeew eedeae eee  ieeaaecw |!  aemennecen 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. (Kinross) 4-25-50 Oe 66 gE ||| snelaheies 
South Bend, Ind. (St. Joseph Co.) 5-3-48 6-21-48 9-16-43 ee 
Ce ct csecedes  sshaswac)  seweaees E-9-52 
Er 23 SO Bee SR SEE | | idawdene > -waealeaun 
Youngstown, O. (Municipal) ........ E-7-52 5-1-47 
Region Four 
Abilene, Tex. (Municipal) .......... E-6-53 ; 8-7-51 
Albuquerque, N. M. (Kirkland AFB) 1-11-47 9-14-43 11-18-41 
Amarillo, Tex. (Air Terminal) : 4-25-51 4-25-51 ee. Seer 
Austin, Tex. (Robert Mueller) 7-26-47 7-26-47 7-5-43 
Baton Rouge, La. (Harding) ........ E-7-52 
Beaumont, Tex. (Jefferson Co.) E-5-53 cas Mey 
Brownsville, Tex. (International) 11-30-46 9-12-46 12-15-50 
—3 
Corpus Christi, Tex. (Cliff Mans) E-5-53 ; E-8-52 10-1-42 E-2-54 
2 —2 
eee, Dem, CLOW ..0c.cccass. Fi 2-3-47 E-8-53 *E-7-52 5-16-42 E-11-52 
El] Paso, Tex. (International) ........ i) <iemeaer 10-1-46 10-1-42 
Fort Smith, Ark. (Municipal) E-7-52 
—3 
ere Werem, Tem. COREL) ......06000. errs *E-6-52 E-2-54 E-8-52 
Fort Worth (Meacham) ....... ; 12-23-46 12-11-43 6-11-42 
—2 —2 
Houston (Municipal) .......... ; ; 6-13-47 E-2-54 *1-1-51 6-12-42 E-8-52 
Lake Charles, La. (AFB) ............ E-7-53 cas,  camsccmeners 
Little Rock, Ark. (Adams) ...... E-6-53 10-15-51 
Lubbock, Tex. (Municipal) ae E-7-52 10-15-49 
Midland, Tex. (Air Terminal) ........ 1-7-49 9-17-48 E-7-52 
Monroe, La. (Selman) ....... a E-7-52 eid Oa J; 
Se ND SUED cic saeces,  weanvace Seances E-6-52 5-1-46 9-22-47 
no AC 
9 
New Orleans (Moisant Intl.) 5-15-47 4-4-51 E-11-52 
—-2 
Oklahoma City (Will Rogers) ; 6-19-47 *E-7-52 2-1-46 E-2-53 sit 
eee ae E-8-52 
—3 
San Antonio (Municipal) ............ eee 9-12-46 ' E-2-54 a 
San Antonio (Stinson) ......... Mike See  wekanxude : ; 11-20-42 9-1-49 
—3 
Shreveport, La. (Municipal) ........ E-6-52 E-7-52 E-6-52 1-15-43 E-8-53 
--3 
Tulsa, Okla. (Municipal) ............ ee 10-1-46 E-6-52 2-26-42 E-2-54 
i I is co ceeis <«vdeswiee - eesceees ee 5-28-51 ; oe 
Wichita Falls, Tex. (Sheppard AFB) | Eee cea 4-22-48 
Region Five 
Casper, Wyo. (Natroona County) a 86=3>6ausihtess duaakeee «seas 
Cheyenne, Wyo. (Municipal) ........ ee SS er 7-30-42 
Colorado Springs (Peterson) ........ DE eke 8 ceemeuus 8-1-48 ieee? Wier VT Noes 
= 
Denver, Colo. (Stapleton) .......... er *E-9-52 2-1-42 E-8-53 =i... 
4-5-46 
Des Moines (Municipal) .....:....... or eee errr OS! ee ee ee ee 
Grand Junction, Colo. (Walker) 2-20-46 ~=—............ DTERe eGkGt ef Ce 00 —eanecoeatnt 
Heron, S. D. (Municipal) ............ . <shauonea:' . ‘ewagticew! ~ ° “eiaegane 
Joplin, Mo. (Municipal) ............. Pe. See Pee | | tebe  (seinvkey  Dethieaehs o abbwewes 





NOTE: See Page 124 for explanation of symbols. 
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Finishing School for 
GUIDED MISSILES 


e Air Force Missile Test Center, used by all our 
military services as a long-range proving ground, 
stretches thousands of miles from Florida, out 
over the Bahamas, into the South Atlantic. 


y young bomber roars away from its launching 
stand, picks up speed, zooms into the blue. Set- 
ting its course for a far-off target in the ocean, it 
rockets over a chain of tiny islands where men and 
machines check its flight, its behavior, the operation of 
its guidance and control systems. It’s a vital part of our 
air power of the future—aeronautical research and de- 
velopment laying the foundation for continued U. S. 
air supremacy! 


Operated by the USAF’s Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, the Missile Test Center is geared up 
to test the wide variety of missiles, rockets and pilot- 
less aircraft vital to modern air power. It reached its 
full stature with the recent completion of down-range 
observation stations. And the dramatic B-61 pilotless 
bomber, the Matador, designed and produced by 
Martin as part of its diversified missiles program, was 
the first to use the completed range. Toe Gienn L. 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryl: 


/ 


G) AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-! Marlin Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets « Air Force XB-51 
seaplanes « Air Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers « developmental tactital bomber « Martin airliners * Guided 


m , , Air Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bombers * Navy P4M-1 missiles * Electronic fire control & radar systems + LEADERS IN 
ustration is artist's conception of Air ‘ 
Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bomber Mercator patrol planes « Navy KDM-1! Plover target drones « Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 
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=| 
° 
Airport Landing Aids 5 ¥ 3 g 
i=] ‘ ‘ 
Continued from page 22 Sg 33 S S 
( page 22) - ot eed 2 gp oo ‘ E 
a < oo 6.6 oO 7) ° 
= a <- OFA ee < < Lae 
Beeees Grey, Ties: CPeieGam) 22.2.6... cvvccces = woe : ete PO eee ere 3-16-42 
Kansas City, Mo. (Municipal) ........ 5-16-47 E-11-53 _ . . arr eee 1-1-42 errr ore 
1-22-48 
Lincoln, Neb. (Municipal) ........... De =«=—«s- $Avs cake  Gawevaes Ds! cciectes ‘“wiirkesie  ‘Smeweads 
no AC 
Omaha, Neb. (Municipal) ........... 9-24-50 12-31-49 _............ -23-42 eee 
Pueble, Colo. (Municipal) ........... EE On ceeaina | Mrmeate ao" E-9-52 ; 3-15-50 
Quincy, Ill. (Municipal) ............. tac cis ° CeO) Rees ce 0606 lead 86 © alae 
Reck Springs, Wyo. (Municipal) Par Pe. eibtee » lac nya 9 rraeewane © Yaaureann 
St. Joseph, Mo. (Rosecrans) ........ EY icanGama 12-23-47 E-9-52 12-27-46 
no AC 
= = 
eS eer ee 6-25-47 E-11-53 *3-29-51 1-1-42 er 
Sioux City, Iowa (Municipal) ....... ee celeeeee tease ean ade DE, |) Paciicese  ~seeamin 
CTS 
Sioux Falls, S. D. (Municipal) ...... ee: steric — " Segtteauecs E-8-52 ah 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee er ee E-9-52 
Topeka, Kans. (Philip Billard) ...... a 11-4-50 4-10-51 Hug. “wic@hadon- i -\emadeaale 
Wichita, Kans. (Municipal) .......... EE DP oid a a uly ae Pere ee hea ckoe. 7) c's woe 
Region Six 
Arcata, Calif. (Municipal) ........... Sn. asceeses *7-1-50 = 
Bakersfield, Calif. (Kern County) en Qf ee) ee” | ak Sepa Oh sauneee ze 5-27-42 
Burbank, Calif. (Lockheed AT) ...... E-7-52 *E-6-52 E-9-52 2-16-43 E-11-53 ; 
Fresno, Calif. (Air Terminal) ...... I el caralirasd arnt 7-13-48 E-5-52 seetngss 2-20-48 
re ee nc cccasl = «ssGSeeee.  -—aswaaets ' Bacewing 6-8-51 
no AC 
Long Beach, Calif. (Municipal) 3-11-48 Diss sues 10-1-47 1-16-42 E-11-53 
--1 —1 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Intl.) ............ 6-25-47 6-15-50 *1-18-50 1-22-42 6-15-50 
2 2 
Oakland, Calif. (Municipal) .......... 3-6-47 E-11-53 *3-8-51 3-10-42 E-11-52 
ED Ln canecceesncns 3-13-52 ie 9-28-50 ; ach, “SeAERG? ~piteaniihs 
Phoenix, Arizona (Sky Harbor) ...... _......... Veaiteds) “Ubwacawthe 6-1-42 
i i ee ft. 6 eeeene | 0 Weewesue -cwriee 8-2-51 ee 
no AC 
Sacramento, Calif. (Municipal) ...... 8-18-51 E-5-52 1-11-43 eee 
—2 
Salt Lake City, U. (Municipal No. 1) 12-6-46 10-16-46 11-6-41 E-2-53 
San Diego, Calif. (Montgomery) Indef. 3 
RE ee 
— —2 
San Francisco (Municipal) .......... 2-27-48 E-2-54 *Indef. 6-1-42 E-11-52 
Santa Barbara, Calif. (Municipal) .... OWGS 11-1-42 
Santa Monica, (Municipal) 10-1-48 
Stockton, Calif. (Stockton) .......... Indef. 
Tucson, Arizona (Municipal) ........ 5-1-42 
Van Nuys, Calif. (San Fernando V.). ......... «cs ~ 4-1-51 
Winslow, Arizona (Municipal) ...... 9-1-47 
Region Seven 
Bellingham, Wash. (Municipal) ...... E-8-52 pinion 
Billings, Mont. (Municipal) .......... 10-26-46 10-21-46 ; 9-29-42 
Boise, Idaho (Air Terminal) ........ 1-23-48 _............ 1-23-48 E-8-52 2-23-42 
Eugene, Ore. (Mahlon Sweet) ...... 12-20-46 12-20-46 as 
Everett, Wash. (Paine) .............. EE eS 
Great Falls, Mont. (Municipal) ...... | eer 7-22-42 
Helena, Mont. (Municipal) .......... Sea Real) o eatietea. 7-16-51 
no AC 
Medford, Ore. (Municipal) .......... Ol E-1-53 1-24-42 
Pendleton, Ore. (Municipal) ........ ewes : 2-23-42 a 
Pocatello, Idaho (Phillips) .......... ere E-5-52 6-1-49 
no AC 
ail --2 
a A) 8 re 10-13-51 E-11-53 *E-7-52 11-24-41 E-2-53 ; 
Salem, Ore. (McNary) ............... EE eto ~-budantek 4-14-49 
2 ang 
Seattle, Wash. (Seattle Tacoma) 3-16-47 E-11-53 *11-16-5 7-7-49 E-11-52 a 
FPO ee Pe - 1-1-42 
Spokane, Wash. (Geiger) ............ 2-23-48 Ct... 2-23-48 = ae a ee 
Yakima, Wash. (Municipal) .......... SR ee ee E-8-52 1-8-43 
no AC 





E—Estimated 

OWGS—Operating without Glide Slope 
—2—General Electric 

No AC—No approach control 
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*—Hi-intensity approach lights 


DOACI—Dependent on completion of airport improvements. 
—I1—Gilfillan Brothers 
—3—Bendix Aviation 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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Non-Carrier Aircraft Use in 1951 


Number 
Agricultural 
By farmers, ranchers, etc. in connection with operation of farm, 
ranch, etc. 7,481 
By commercial operators in seeding, dusting, spraying, fertilizing, 
etc. ay 4,234 
Industrial 
Aerial photography or surveying, power or pipeline patrol, medical 
or ambulance service, prospecting for oil, minerals, etc. 1,101 
Advertising, including banner and sign towing 486 
Instructional 11,919 
Transportation for Hire 
Passenger or cargo, including charter, contract, irregular, jitney, etc. 3,376 
Business 
In connection with a business or profession 18,244 
Federal, State, and Local Governments 1,066 
Pleasure and Sport 10,801 
U. S. Aircraft out of U. S. 836 
Total Non-Carrier Aircraft, Active 59.544 





Source: American Aviation Survey 





Defense Slows Non-Carrier Production 


Output of 2,500 is only 200 more than in 1950; Beech, 
Piper, and Cessna produce lion’s share. 


ECAUSE of the continued concen- 

tration on military production, civil 
light aircraft production for 1951 reached 
2,500 units, representing an increase of 
only 200 over 1950's 2,300. The industry 
estimates that without defense restric- 
tions output could have been doubled. 

According to the CAA, of the total 
59,544 non-carrier aircraft registered, 
18,244 or about 31% are engaged in 
business or professional activity. Agricul- 
ture absorbs the second largest number, 
with 19% of the total number of air- 
craft being put to work in connection 
with operation of farms or ranches and/ 
or by commercial operators utilizing 
lightplanes for seeding, dusting, etc. 


Voluntary Policing 


Because of the limited number of 
new aircraft coming off the assembly 
ine, the industry has voluntarily been 
policing distribution to divert the pro- 
luction to essential defense purposes 
nd to increase agricultural output. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Piper Aircraft 
Co., and Cessna Aircraft Co., the “Big 
Three” of the executive field, combined 
to produce all but 400 of the 1951 total. 
Beech led the way in dollar volume, 
having delivered 400 planes in exchange 
tor nearly $9,000,000. Piper came out 
as the largest unit producer, with over 
1,200 two- and four-place planes valued 
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at about $4,000,000 coming out of the 
plant. Cessna received about $4,000,000 
for 500 aircraft. 

During the fiscal year running from 
October, 1950, through September 30, 
1951, Beech turned out 396 four-place 
Bonanzas, now selling at $15,990, as 
compared to 405 during the previous 
comparable period. Total production 
on this model begun in 1947 had passed 
the 3,000 mark by the end of 1951. 
Deliveries of the Beechcraft Model 18 
twin-engine executive transport more 
than doubled, however, with 58 being 
delivered during the 1951 fiscal period 
as opposed to 22 in 1950's. Since V-J 
Day 625 Model 18’s have been -com- 
pleted. 

Beech’s greatest activity was with 
the six-place Model 50 Twin Bonanza. 
Not certificated until May 25, a year’s 
production of this aircraft had already 
been sold out by the month before. 
With material shortages permitting, 
Beech hopes to turn out at least 100 of 
these new executive transports by the 
end of 1952. 

Piper found civilian production to 
be somewhat higher than 1950’s, with 
a 38% increase in dollar volume re- 
corded. Approximately 70% of the com- 
pany’s activity was devoted to civilian 
versions of the Super Cub and Pacer 
series. 









Bi litaetrt 
Beaut 


ELECTRIC 
SOLDERING 
IRONS 


are sturdily built for 
the hard usage of in- 
dustrial service. Have 
plug type tips and are 
constructed on the unit 
system with each vital 
part, such as heating 
element, easily remov- 
able and replaceable. 
In 5 sizes, from 50 
watts to 550 watts. 






















TEMPERATURE 
REGULATING 
STAND 


This is a thermostatically con- 
trolled device for the reg- 
ulation of the temperature 













of an electric soldering iron. 
When placed on and con- 
nected to this stand, iron 






























may be maintained at work- 
ing temperature or through 
adjustment on bottom of 
stand at low or warm 
temperatures, 


For further information or 
descriptive literature, write 








AMERICAN ELECTRICAL 


HEATER COMPANY 
DETROIT 2, MICH., U.S. A. 











Worldwide Directory of Airlines 








NORTH AMERICA 
United States 


All-American Airways, Inc., Washing- 
ton National Airport, Hangar No. 12, 
Washington 1, D. C. 

Equipment: 12 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 548 

American Airlines, Inc., Executive, 
Sales, Treasury and Personnel Offices: 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Operations and Engineering Offices: 
New York Airport Station, Flushing 71, 

 # 


Equipment: 13 DC-4 Airfreighters; 1 
DC-4; 49 DC-6’s; 17 DC-6B’s; 78 Con- 


vairs 

Total Employees: 14,639 

Bonanza Air Lines, Inc., Box 391, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Equipment: DC-3’s 


Braniff Airways, Inc., Love Field, 
Dallas 19, Texas 

Equipment: 13 DC-3’s; 9 DC-4’s; 9 
DC-6’s 


Total Employees: 2,820 

Pilots Employed: 246 

Capital Airlines, Inc. (Formerly Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines Corp.), Wash- 
ington National Airport, Washington 1, 
D. C. 

Equipment: 24 DC-3’s; 24 DC-4’s; 1 
C-47 (cargo); 1 C-54’s (cargo-liners) ; 
5 Constellations; 3 Super DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 4,136 

Pilots Employed: 480 

Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc., P. 
O. Box 3214, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Equipment: 3 DC-3’s 

Catalina Air Transport, Catalina Air- 
port, Avalon, Calif. 

Central Airlines, Inc., 6109 Camp 
Bowie Blvd., Ft. Worth 7, Texas 

Equipment: 3 C-46’s; 7 DC-3’s; 1 Beech 
A-35 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., 
General Offices: Memphis Municipal 
Airport, Memphis 2, Tenn. 

Equipment: 12 DC-3’s; 6 Constellations 
L-649A’s 

Total Employees: 1,470 

Pilots Employed: 157 

Colonial Aijrlines, Imec., Executive 
Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
oe 


Equipment: 8 DC-3’s; 4 DC-4’s 

Total Employees: 652 

Pilots Employed: 82 

Continental Air Lines, Inc., Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver 7, Colo. 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s; 5 Convairs 

Total Employees: 880 

Pilots Employed: 114 

Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta Munic- 
ipal Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 

Equipment: 7 DC-6’s; 6 DC-4’s; 17 
DC-3’s; 3 C-47’s (cargo) 

Total Employees: 2,591 

Pilots Employed: 264 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Eastern Air 
Lines, Bldg., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Equipment: 14 Super Constellation L- 
1049’s; 20 Constellation L-749’s; 14 DC- 
4’s; 47 DC-3’s; 2 C-47’s 
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On Order: 60 Martin 4-0-4’s; 16 Super 
Constellation L-1049C’s 

Total Employees: 8,750 

Pilots Employed: 538; Chief Pilots: 5; 
Check Pilots, 28; Captains: 334 

Flight Engineers: 156 

Empire Air Lines, Inc., Gowen Field, 
Box 268, Boise, Idaho 

Equipment: 5 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 103 

The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed 
Air Terminal. Burbank, Calif. 

Equipment: 12 C-54’s; 26 C-46’s 

Total Employees: 1,731 

Total Pilots: 300 

Frontier Airlines, Inc. (Formerly Ari- 
zona Airways, Challenger Airlines and 
Monarch Air Lines), Stapleton Airfield, 
Denver 7, Colo. 

Equipment: 12 DC-3C’s 

Hawaiian Aijirlines Limited, Inter- 
Island Bldg., P. O. Box 3287, Honolulu 
a | 4 

Equipment: 11 DC-3’s; 2 DC-3’s (car- 


go) 

Total Employees: 450 

Pilots Employed: 58 

Helicopter Air Service, Inc., 5036 W. 
63rd St., Chicago 38, Il. 

Equipment: 6 Bell helicopters 

Inland Air Lines, Inc., P. O. Box 
10,005, Airport Sta., 6060 Avion Drive, 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


(Subsidiary of Western Air Lines, 
Inc.) 
Island Air Ferries, Inc., 


MacArthur 
Airport, Bohemia, L. I., N. Y. 

Equipment: 2 Grumman Goose; Norse- 
man 

On Order: Percival Prince 

Total Employees: 8 

Pilots Employed: 3 

(Certificated services not yet inaugur- 
ated) 

Lake Central Airlines, Inc., Weir Cook 
Municipal Airport, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 
Equipment: 8 DC-3’s; 1 Beech A-35 

Total Employees: 177 

Pilots Employed: 41 

Los Angeles Airways, Inc., 5901 W. 
Imperial Highway, Box 10155, Airport 
Sta., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Equipment: 3 Sikorsky S-51’s 

On Order: 2 Sikorsky S-55’s 

Metropolitan Air Commuting, Inc., 
Pawling, N. Y.; Rm. 4626, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

(Certificated services not yet inaugur- 
ated) 

Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., General 
Offices: Waltower Bldg., 102 E. 9th St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; Maintenance, Com- 
munications and Purchasing Depts.: 
Wold-Chamberlain Int’l Airport, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Equipment: 23 DC-3’s; 4 Convair 240’s 

Total Employees: 1,239 

Pilots Employed: 148 

Mid-West Airlines, 
Airport, Omaha 2, Neb. 

Equipment: 6 Cessna 190’s 

National Airlines, Inc., Aviation Bldg., 
3240 N. W. 27th Ave., Miami 42, Fla. 

Equipment: 11 Lockheed Lodestars; 6 
DC-4’s; 8 DC-6’s 

Total Employees: 2,422 


Inc., Municipal 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., Logan Int'l 
Airport, 239 Prescott St., E. Boston 28, 
Mass. 

Equipment: 4 Convairs; 7 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 764 

Pilots Employed: 107 

Northwest Airlines Inc., 1885 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Equipment: 10 B-377’s; 22 DC-4’s; 1 
C-54; 7 DC-3’s; 11 Martin 2-0-2’s 

Total Employees: 5,549 

Pilots Employed: 360 

Ozark Air Lines, Inc., Box 6, Lambert 
Field, St. Louis 21, Mo. 

Equipment: 9 DC-3’s 

Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Atlantic Division: 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Equipment: 18 Constellations; 17 Boe- 
ing Stratocruisers; 9 DC-4’s; 3 DC-3’s 

Pilots Employed: Captains: 125; Co- 
pilots: 301 

Latin American Division: Miami Int’! 
Airport, Miami, Fla. 

Equipment: 21 DC-4’s; 14 CV-240’s; 
8 DC-3’s; 8 C-46’s; 4 B-377’s; 8 L-49’s 

Pilots Employed: Captains: 229; Co- 
pilots: 300 

Pacific-Alaska Division: Int’l Airport, 
S. San Francisco, Calif. 

Equipment: 12 Boeing Stratocruisers; 
11 DC-4’s 

Pilots Employed: Captains: 101; Co- 
pilots: 211 

Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., 
135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Total Employees: 1,557 

Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds 
Airport, Winston-Salem, N. C 

Equipment: 12 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 541 

Pilots Employed: 77 

Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas 

Equipment: 11 DC3’s 

Total Employees: 448 

Pilots Employed: 71 

Resort Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 242, 
Int'l Airport Branch, Miami 48, Fla. 

Riddle Aviation Co., Int'l Airport, 
Miami, Fla. (Mail: P. O. Box 4632, Coral 
Gables, Fla.) 

Equipment: 5 C-46’s 

(Air cargo service between New York, 
Miami & Puerto Rico) 

Robinson Airlines Corp., Ithaca East 
Hill Airport, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Equipment: 9 DC-3’s 

Slick Airways, Inc., 3000 N. Clybourn 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. 

Equipment: 21 C-46’s; 3 DC-6A’s 

Seuthern Airways, Ine., General 
Offices: Municipal Airport, Birmingham, 
Ala., Traffic, Sales and Operations Office: 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 430 

Pilots Employed: 65 

Southwest Airways Co., San Fran- 
cisco Airport, So. San Francisco, Calif., 
Mail: P. O. Box 268, So. San Franciso, 
Calif. 

Equipment: DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 306 
Pilots Employed: 52 


(Continued on page 128) 
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LOOK FOR THE MARKINGS THAT MEAN 


UNITED AIR LINES 


The red-white-and-blue on the propeller tips of United Main- 
liners are colors United wears proudly. They stand for the 
comradeship and team spirit that comes from 26 years of 
working together and of pioneering the great advances in 
aviation. They symbolize a standard of service that is United 
Air Lines. 

Wherever these colors fly — on a 13,250-mile system link- 
ing the East, the Midwest, all the Pacific Coast and Hawaii — 
there’s an extra measure of cheerfulness, of helpfulness, from 
men and women who give their utmost to provide you with 
the best in air transportation. 

They stand for economy, too, for United’s fares are only 
about 444% higher than in 1941. Today, Mainliner fares are 
often less than first-class rail with lower berth. For reservations 
call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES 





AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE SCHEDULED 
AIRLINES OF THE U. S. 
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Airline Directory 


Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Rd., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Equipment: 42 DC-3’s (passenger); 9 
DC-3’s (cargo); 7 DC-4’s (passenger); 
7 DC-4 (cargo) (2 leased); 30 Lock- 
heed 049’s; 12 Lockheed 749’s; 24 Lock- 
heed 749-A’s; 12 Martin 2-0-2-A’s 
(leased); 8 Martin 4-0-4’s 

Total Employees: 13,461 

Pilots Employed: 900 

Trans-Pacific Aijirlines, Ltd. (The 
Aloha Airline), P. O. Box 2113, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Equipment: 5 DC-3’s 

Trans-Texas Airways, Municipal Air- 
port, Houston 17, Texas 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 372 
Pilots Employed: 52 
| United Air Lines, Inc., Executive 
Offices: 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Clearing 
Sta., Chicago 38, Il; Operating Base: 
Stapleton Field, Denver, Colo. 

Equipment: 52 DC-3’s; 3 DC-3A’s; 11 
DC-4’s; 12 DC-4’s (cargo); 43 DC-7’s; 
7 DC-6B’s; 6 B-377’s 

Total Employees: 11,540 

U. S. Airlines, Inc., Suite 714, 500 Fifth 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Equipment: 6 C-46’s 
e Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, 
Emblem of Global Flight Inc., 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
West Coast Airlines, Inc., Boeing Field, 
Seattle 8, Wash. 




















From San Francisco to Bombay the familiar red Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 
“TWA” sign is truly the designation of a world- Total Employees: 158 
. ° . Pilots Employed: 26 
wide service ... a service that reaches the four : : , 
: f North A . E Afri d Western Air Lines, Inc., 6060 Avion 
continents of No merica, Europe, Africa, an Dr., P. O. Box 10,005, Airport Sta., Los 
Asia. TWA has been a leader in the develop- Angeles 45, Calif. 
ment of post-war transoceanic cerial service . . . high- e aa ee 10 DC-3's; 5 DC-4's; 10 
* e ” * * * onvair-Liners 
altitude, over the weather flight that led to introduction Total Employees: 1,259 
of cabin pressurization . .. and forwarded meteorological E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., Boston 
advances ... the use of de-icer equipment . . . the automatic Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. 
pilot and automatic direction finders. The result has been a Equipment: 6 Cessna T-50's 
<ome'steady.increase of traffic over TWA routes. On the domestic a ean OS 
y * Y z ey Wisconsin Central Aijirlines Inc., 
j side alone, revenue passenger miles have increased twelve- Municipal Airport, Madison, Wis 
fold in the last twelve years. In 1940, the year Bendix* Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 
Radio equipment was first used by TWA, 156,000,000 reve- Total Employees: 289 
nue passenger miles were flown. By 1951, this had increased Alaska 
to 1,875,000,000. During this period of rapid growth and itl 
‘ . . , Alaska Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 2200, 
expansion TWA has continued to rely on Bendix equipment picteceien iinain 
for dependable communication and accurate navigation. Equipment: DC-4’s; DC-3's; C-46's; 
*REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. single-engine ski & float equipment. 


Total: 50 planes 
| Alaska Coastal Airlines, P. O. Box 
| *Relies on : | 2808, Juneau, Alaska 


Equipment: 2 Lockheed Vegas; 1 Bel- 
hh 


lanca; 1 Curtiss Kingbird; 5 Grumman 
G-21A’s; 1 Republic Seabee; 1 Catalina 

Alaska Helicopters, Inc., P. O. Box 
1023, Anchorage, Alaska 

Equipment: 3 Helicopter 47-D-1’s 

Total Employees: 5 

(Charter only) 

Alaska Island Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 
534, Petersburg, Alaska 

Equipment: 2 Grumman Widgeons; 2 
Wacos; 1 Travelair; 2 Aeroncas 

Bristol Bay Aijrlines, Dillingham, 
Alaska 
VHF Transmitters © H. F. Transmitters © Radio Control Panels * Antennas « Indicators * Auto- | Equipment: 2 Stinson Station Wagons; 
matic Radio Compasses © Marker Beacon Receivers * Announcing Systems * VHF Communi. | 2 Bellanca Sky Rockets 
tation and Navigation Receivers © Inter-Communication Systems ¢ H. F. Receivers ¢ Ground Byers Airways, Box 1410, Fairbanks, 

Controlled Approach Landing Systems ¢ VHF Omni-Directional Range Systems. Alesha 
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Equipment: 1 Twin Cessna; 1 AT-19 
Stinson; 1 SR-JR Stinson; 1 Stinson 150 
on floats 

Christensen Air Service, Anchorage, 
Alaska 

Equipment: 1 Waco Aristocrat; 1 J4F2 
Grumman Widgeon; 1 UC-64A Noordyn 
“Norseman” 

Cordova Air Service, Inc., P. O. Box 
118, Cordova, Alaska 

Equipment: 2 Gull Wing Stinsons; 1 
Norseman; 3 Lycoming Cessna T-50’s, 
2 Piper PA-14’s 

Ellis Air Lines, Box 1059, Ketchikan, 
Alaska 

Equipment: 3 Aeronca Sedans (sea- 
planes); 6 Grummans (amphibians) 

Munz Airways, P. O. Box 639, Nome, 
Alaska 

Equipment: 3 Stinsons; 2 Howards 

Northern Consolidated Airlines, Inc., 
414 Fourth Ave., Anchorage, Alaska 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s, 1 C-46; 1 PBY- 
5A; 5 Norsemen; 10 Cessna T-50’s; 5 
Stinson Reliants; 1 Lockheed Vega; 2 
Aeronca; 1 Seabee 

Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc.., 
Anchorage, Alaska (Mail: 1626 Ex- 
change Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash.) 

Equipment: DC-3’s; DC-4’'s 

Reeve Aleutian Airways, Inc., 420 D. 
St., Box 559, Anchorage, Alaska 

Equipment: 3 DC-3’s; 2 Sikorsky S- 
43’s; 1 Grumman Goose; 2 Fairchild 71’s; 
1 Boeing 80-A 

Total Employees: 44 

Pilots Employed: 11 

(Scheduled passenger & cargo service 
serving the Alaska Peninsula, The Aleu- 
tians & Pribilof Islands 

Safeway Ajirways, Merrill Field, 
Anchorage, Alaska 

Equipment: Grumman Widgeon; 3 Stin- 
son Station Wagons; Piper Pacer; Piper 
Cub (ski, wheel & float installations) 

Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc., Box 649, 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

Equipment: 2 DC-3’s; 1 S-46A; 4 Noor- 
dyn’s; 3 Cessna 195’s; 8 Cessna 170’s 

Total Employees: 52 

Pilots Employed: 16 


Canada 


Canadian Pacific Airlines, Limited, 
Head Office: Vancouver, A.M.F., B. C. 

Equipment: DC-3’s; Canso A’s; DC-4 
(Interim aircraft until delivery of DH 
Comets and DC-6B’s in Fall of 1952) 

On Order: DH Comet Jet Transport 

Total Employees: 1,123 

Pilots Employed: 127 

Central Northern Airways. Ltd., Head 
Office: Stevenson Airport, Winnipeg 

Equipment: 10 Norsemen; 4 Ansons; 
| Bellanca; 2 Cessnas; 2 Stinsons; 1 Sea- 
vee; 1 Cornell; 1 Lockheed; 2 Wacos 

Leavens Bros. Air Services Ltd., Head 
Office: Barker Airport, Toronto, Ont. 
_ Equipment: 31 single-engine aircraft; 
2 twin-engine aircraft 

Maritime Central Airways, Ltd., Char- 
lottetown, P. E. Island 

Equipment: 3 Lockheed 10’s; 2 Anson 
Mark V’s; 1 Canso; 1 C-46E; 1 DH 
Rapide; 6 DC-3C’s; 1 Norseman IV 


(Continued on page 130) 
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sSBENDIX AMSPEAKER 


Relieves Fatigue... 
of Constant Listening Watch! 


For the first time in the industry, Bendix* Radio is offering a 
simple, compact combination loud-speaker, amplifier and power 
supply. The combination design makes 
it possible to enjoy quickly the com- 
fort, convenience and relaxation of 
cockpit speaker operation without in- 
volved installation problems. Just mount 
one near each crew member, connect 
115 volts AC with audio and muting 
control from the crew-member's jack- 
box and the Amspeoker is ready for 
operation. Write for further details. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 





Dimensions: Approximately 6” square, 
34" deep. Weight: Less than 4 pounds. 


Rely on 


Bendix 


most Trusted name in ere 





BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 0 *tves conregarien 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
Canadian Distribytor: Radio Engineering Products, Ltd., 4305 Iberville Street, Montreal, Quebec, 
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Mont Laurier Aviation Co., Ltd., Saint 
Jean de Brebeuf, Roberval Co., P. Q. 

Equipment: 1 DH Fox Moth; 3 Norse- 
men; 1 PBY5A (Canse) 

(Scheduled & charter cargo & passen- 
ger service) 

Northern Airways  Litd., 
Yukon Territory 

Quebec Airways Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec 

Queen Charlotte Airlines, Ltd., Van- 
couver, A.M.F., B. C. 

Equipment: 2 Stranraer Flying Boats; 
1 Canso Amphibian; 7 Avro-Ansons; 
12 Norsemen (floats); 2 Stinsons; 1 
Fairchild Husky (floats) 

Total Employees: 170 


Carcross, 


Rimouski Airlines, Ltd., Rimouski, 
P. Q 


(Scheduled and charter service) 
Saskatchewan Government Airways, 
P. O. Box 850. Prince Albert, Sask. 


Equipment: 1 Canso; 3 Ansons; 5 
Norsemen; 3 Beavers; 3 Stinsons; 4 
Tiger Moths 


Total Employees: 60 

(Non-scheduled passenger & 
service) 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Executive 
Offices: International Aviation Bldg., 
1080 University St., Montreal, P. Q. 

Total Employees: 5,300 

Pilots Employed: 163 Captains; 174 
First Officers 

Wheeler Air Lines Ltd., St. 
Quebec 

Equipment: 1 Anson Mk-V; 3 Norse- 
men; 1 Waco 


cargo 


Jovite, 















a few Trans-Texas Brags 


FOR THE LOCAL SERVICE CARRIER INDUSTRY 


Trans-Texas, in its four years of operation, has flown 
approximately 10,950,000 plane miles without flying 
outside the state of Texas. 

Trans-Texas is the only local service carrier operating exclusively in the largest state. 
Trans-Texas is the only airline offering exclusive commuter service between Houston, 
Corpus Christi or San Antonio and the Rio Grande Valley “garden spot” cities. 
Trans-Texas is the only airline serving all three Magic Valley airports; Mission- 
McAllen-Edinburg, Harlingen and Brownsville. 
Trans-Texas, now in its fifth year of operation, continues to offer improved exclu- 
sive service to more than 20 Texas cities. 












Prue HENRY E, ERDMANNA Vice Provigonh-oy dent-Operetions 
ROBERT L. CLARK—General Counse 
R. EARL McKA 


Trans-Texas, now famous for its 
Cowgirl Hostesses, flies the Lone | 
Star Flag on every DC-3 Starliner. 


asp EWENS—General Traffic. & Soles Manager 
. t. rey we. of a 


HANPresident 








EUROPE 


Azores 


Sociedade Acorena de Transportes 
(SATA), Rue dos Mercadores 7, ponta 
Delgada, Sao Miguel. 

Equipment: 2 DH-104 Doves 


Belgium 

Sobelair (Societe Belge de Transports 
Par Air, S. A.), 137 Rue Royale, Brussels 

Equipment: 5 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 72 

Pilots Employed: 12 

(Non-scheduled passenger and cargo 
service) 

Societe Anonyme Belge D’Exploitation 
de la Navigation Aerienne (SABENA), 
145 Rue Royale, Brussels. 


Equipment: 6 Convair Liners; 5 DC- 
6's; 9 DC-4’s; 23 DC-3’s and C-47’s; 1 
DH Dove; 8 Lockheeds; 3 JU-52’s; 2 


Bell 47-D1 Helicopters. 
On Order: 8 DC-6B’s 


Bulgaria 
Bulgarian-Soviet Joint Stock Co. for 
Civil Aviation (TABSO), 12 Place Narod- 
no, Sabranie, Sofia. 


Cyprus 
Cyprus Airways, Ltd., 
Nicosia. 
Equipment: 6 C-47’s 
Total Employees: 191 


18 Homer Ave., 


Czechoslovakia 


Ceskoslovenske Aerolinie (Czecho- 
slovakian Air Lines), 1 Namesti Repub- 
liky, Prague 


Denmark 


Det Danske Luftfartselskab A/S 
(DDL) (Danish Air Lines), Kobenhavns 
Lufthavn, Kastrup 

Pilots Employed: 15 


Finland 


Aero O/Y (Finnish Air Lines), Man- 
nerheimintie 9B, Helsinki 

Equipment: DC-3’s 

Veljekset Karhumaki, Kuorevesi 

(Operating some scheduled services in 
Finland with D. H. Rapides and Lock- 
heed Lodestars) 


France 


Compagnie Air Transport (C. A. T.), 
5, Avenue Hoche, Paris (8e) 

Equipment: 5 Bristol Wayfarers 

Compagnie de Transports Aeriens In- 
tercontinentaux (TAI), 23 rue de la 
Paix, Paris 2° 

Equipment: 7 DC-4’s 

(Scheduled passenger and freight serv- 
ice) 

Compagnie Nationale Air France, 2 
rue Marbeuf, Paris VIIIeme 

Equipment: 19 L-749’s and L-749A’s; 
28 DC-4’s and C-54’s; 31 Languedocs; 
33 DC-3’s; 13 JU-52’s 

On Order: 4 L-749A’s 

Total Employees: 13,000 

Societe Aigle Azur, 70, avenue des 
Champs-Elysees, Paris 

Equipment: 2 DC-4’s; 5 Boeing 307; 
12 DC-3’s 

Societe de Transports Aeriens “Alpes- 
Provence” (S.T.A.A.P.), 10 Rue Fortia, 
Marseille 

Equipment: 6 Liberators; 2 DC-3’s 


(Continued on page 132) 
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‘THEY know it’s a wonderful feeling to 
step out of a plane after a swift, com- 
fortable trip to find their “own” auto- 
mobile waiting for them, have their bags 
put into the trunk, and drive off without 
delay ... or to go downtown and get 
settled in their hotel, freshen up, and 
then have their “own” car delivered to 
the door—clean, full of gas, and ready 
to take them wherever they want for as 
long as they want. 


They know they can reserve their car 
when they purchase their airline tickets. 
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MR. and MRS. AMERICA 
want 
WHEELS AGROUND 
to follow 
WINGS ALOFT 


Why don't you learn all they know 
—by reserving a car where you 
find the circle-and-bar trademark. 


The ticket agent can even quote the 
cost from his copy of THE OFFICIAL 
AIRLINE GUIDE where National Car 


Rental System members have listed their NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM, 


rates and data for his convenience. INC. 

HEADQUARTERS 
They know their air travel card will give 1209 Washington Avenue 
them credit privileges at NATIONAL ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
Stations. 


They know, too, that when they reserve 
a NATIONAL car they will find an im- 
maculate, late-model car, and the best 
of courteous, friendly service. 














In bringing these fine aircraft to Hawaii, Hawaiian Airlines is following its policy, 
established during 23 years of operation—that of keeping air travel in Hawaii on 
a par with the best in the mainland . . . that’s why most islanders say—‘'I'd Rather 


ss MAWAIIAN AIRLINES 


Hawaii's Oldest and Most Experienced Airline 





WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 














omar = ows 


COMPARE BEFORE YOU SPECIFY! 


ROBINSON GIVES YOU 
“@ Wide mounting surface for firm, secure 
attachment. 


Sed Smooth snubbing and shock protection 


through gradual negative load engagement 
































by knitted monel wire buffer. 

.Y Excellent isolation efficiency; high damping 
N and stability; non-linearity and wide load 
N tolerance provided by the exclusive Robin- 
N J 3 son resilient element. This consists of a 

— / MET-L-FLEX cushion of knitted stainless steel 
Sia rears S S aes REYES wire combined with a load sharing pre- 
EF HESS pa et Gee ~ cision formed stainless steel spring. 


POR I IF 3 7A 






Overload and resilient shock protection pro- 
vided by auxiliary monel MET-L-FLEX 
limiter. 

“Proof-tested” all metal construction com- 








All shock mounts are not alike! 


FEATURES 


Most mounts provide the minimum bines minimum weight, maximum strength | 


acceptable performance detailed in and wide environmental tolerance. 
MET-L-FLEX = @ Robinson pioneered the first 


i ion. i nts 
the specification. Robinson mou = Cup oe ee ee nd on 
give maximum performance — ex- “aid Mounts tem. Their comprehensive experi- 
ence stands ready to help you 


ceed specification requirements by — 


wide margins. Built-in “Plus” fea- . 
tures provide the maximum of 7002 


equipment protection under all recur AVIATION INC. 


service and combat conditions. Jetegsono, wey stasev 


with any problem involving Unit 
Mountings, Mounting Bases or 
Engineered Systems. Write today 
for Bulletin 700. 








7§ EA LEVEL PERFORMANCE AT ANY CUTTUD ET 
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Societe Transatlantiqua Aerienne, 4, 
rue Chauchat, Paris 9e 

Equipment: 5 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 70 

(Scheduled and non-scheduled pas- 
senger and freight services to England 
and French Possessions in Africa and 
Asia) 

Union Aeromaritime de Transport 
(UAT), 3, boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 

Equipment: 6 DC-4’s; 3 Liberators 


Gibraltar 
Gibraltar Airways Ltd. (GIBAIR), 
Cloister Building, Box 212, Irish Town 
Equipment: 3 DH Rapides 
Total Employees: 12 
Pilots Employed: 2 


Great Britain 

Airwork Ltd., 15 Chesterfield St., Lon- 
don, W. I. 

Aquila Airways, Ltd., 6 Curzon PI., 
Park Lane, London, W. I. 

Equipment: 12 Short Sunderland S.25’s 

(Scheduled and non-scheduled pas- 
senger and cargo service) 

British European Airways, Head Of- 
fice: Keyline House, Northolt, Middlesex 
London Office: Dorland House, Lower 
Regent St., S.W.I. 

Equipment: 45 Vickers Vikings; 24 
Dakotas; 20 Ambassadors; 6 Dakotas 
(Cargo); 20 HD 89 Rapides; 4 Helicopters 

On Order: 25 Viscounts 

British Overseas Airways Corp. 
(BOAC), Airways House, Great West 
Road, Brentford, Middlesex 

Equipment: 22 Argonauts; 10 Strato- 
cruisers; 10 Constellations; 25 Hermes; 
10 York Freighters 

On Order: 20 Comets; 16 Bristol 175’s 

Cambrian Air Services, Ltd., Pengam 
Moors Airport, Cardiff, Glam., So. Wales 

(Daily Services: Cardiff-Liverpool, 
Channel Islands, Weston-super-Mare 
Connections to Dublin, Belfast, Isle of 
Man & Dinard, using DH Rapide equip- 
ment) 

Lancashire Aircraft Corp., Ltd., 11 
Berkeley St., London, W. I. 

Equipment: 23 Yorks; 5 Haltons; 13 
Rapides; 5 Consuls; 11 Proctors; 5 Aus- 
ters; 1 Aerovan 

Total Employees: 500 

(Passenger and Freight Charter) 

Morton Air Services, Ltd., Croydon 
Airport, Surrey; Whitchurch Airport, 
Bristol 

Equipment: 3 Doves; 4 Consuls; 3 
Rapides 

(Passenger, ambulance, freight charter 
and schedule services) 

Olley Air Service Ltd., Main Hall, 
Croydon Airport, Croydon, Surrey 

Equipment: 3 DH Doves; 4 DH Ra- 
pides; 2 Airspeed Consuls; 2 Proctors 

Total Employees: 50 

(Scheduled and non-scheduled pas- 
senger and cargo service) 

Scottish Airlines, Prestwick Airport, 
Ayrshire, Scotland 

(Scheduled passenger and _ charter 
services) 

Silver City Airways, Ltd., 11 Great 
Cumberland Pl., London, W. I. 

Equipment: Bristol Freighters; Con- 
suls; Doves; Skymaster; Wayfarer 

Skyways Ltd., Dunsfold Aerodrome, 
Nr. Godalming, Surrey 

Equipment: Skymasters; Yorks; Lan- 
castrians; Lockheed 12A’s; Doves; Ra- 
pides; Dakotas 
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Greece 
National Greek Airlines TAE (Tech- 
nical and Aeronautical Exploitations Co., 
Ltd.) 12 Merlin St., Athens 
Note: National Greek Airlines TAE 
is the successor of TAE, AME and 
HELLAS) 
Hungary 
Magyar-Szovjet Legiforgalmi Tarsasag 
(MASZOVLET), 7 Dorottya, Utca, Buda- 
pest 
Iceland 
Flugfelag Islands, H. F. (Iceland Air- 
ways, Ltd.), Laekjargata 4, Reykjavik 
Equipment: 3 DC-3’s; 1 DC-4; 3 
PBY5’s; 1 Grumman JRF-5; 1 DH 89A 
Rapide; 1 Norduyn Norseman 
Total Employees: 85 
Pilots Employed: 12 
Loftleidir The Icelandic Airlines, P. O. 
Box 476, Laekjargata 2, Reykjavik 
Equipment: 1 Avro Anson Mark V; 1 
DC-4; 3 Grumman Goose 21la’s; 1 UC-64; 
1 Stinson Reliant; 2 C-47’s; 2 PBY-5’s 


Ireland 
Aer Lingus TTA (ALT), 43 Upper 
O'Connell St., Dublin 
Equipment: 14 DC-3’s; 1 Consul 
Aer Rianta TTA, 43 Upper O'Connell 


St., Dublin 
Italy 
Aerolinee Italiane Internazionali 
(ALITALIA), via Leonida Bissolati, 20 
Rome 


Equipment: 4 DC-4’s 

On Order: 4 DC-6B’s 

Total Employees: 335 

Pilots Employed: 78 

(Scheduled passenger and Cargo serv- 
ice) 

Linee Aeree Italiane S.P.A., (L.A.1), 
Via del Tritone, 132, Rome 

Equipment: 16 C-47’s; 3 DC-6’s 

Total Employees: 530 


Netherlands 


Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschap- 
pij N. V. (K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines), 
Badhuisweg 260, P. O. Box 121, The 
Hague 

Equipment: 13 C-47-A’s; 6 C-54’s; 
4 DC-4’s; 7 DC-6’s; 18 Lockheed L-749’s; 
12 CV-240's 

Total Employees: 11,826 

Pilots Employed: 354 


Norway 

Braathens South-American and Far 
East Airtransport A/S (S.A.F.E.), H. 
Heyerdahlsgt. 1, Oslo 

Equipment: 2 DC-4’s; 1 DC-3 

Total Employees: 218 

Pilots Employed: 15 

Det Norske Luftfartselskap A/S (DNL) 
(Norwegian Air Lines), Fornebu Airport, 


Oslo 
Poland 
Polskie Linie Lotnicze “LOT” (Polish 
Airlines “LOT”), Lot Building, rue Hoza 
39, Warsaw 
Equipment: 11-12; DC-3; Li-2 


Portugal 
Aero Portuguesa, Lda. (AP), Avenida 
da Liberdade, 120, Lisbon 
Transportes Aereos Portugueses 
(TAP), 2, Rue Braamcamp, Lisbon 
Equipment: 3 DC-4’s; 6 DC-3’s; 1 
Beechcraft 


(Continued on page 135) 
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. +» YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
COMPLETES THE PICTURE 


Often there is only one missing piece needed to com- 
plete the perfect relationship between you and your 
manufacturers. AMC SUPPLY, as your distributor for 
aircraft parts and supplies, does not replace your con- 
tact with the manufacturer, but supplements this rela- 
tionship by keeping frequently needed stocks on hand 
and by keeping the manufacturer in* constant touch 
with your operation. 

We may not be experts—but we know experts. AMC 
SUPPLY brings factory personne! in contact with you 
for technical discussion and research. We help the 
factory “Keep Current’ on your engineering problems. 

Experience has proven that the Manufacturer-Distri- 
butor-Consumer relationship is the most economicai 
method of distribution because of the constant contact 
and close cooperation that it allows. 

AMC SUPPLY provides better service with no increase 
in price to all phases of the Aviation Industry. Aircraft 
Manufacturers, Air Service organizations and Airlines are 
using the services of AMC SUPPLY to advantage. Our 
representative will be happy to show you the benefits 
that AMC SUPPLY offers your business. 


A fl) ( =m 


Division of AIR ACCESSORIES, INC. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
PHONE ED-9377 











PLEXIGLAS 
Sheet and Rod 


VINYL 
Tubing 


CONTROL CABLE 
Galv.—MiL-C-1511 
Stainless—MIL-C-5424 


ELECTRICAL CABLE 
Shielded — AN-C-168 
Unshielded AN-C-43a 


INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
Cloth Backed 
Paper Backed 


FABRICS 


HINGE 
AN 251, AN 252 
and AN 257 


AN HARDWARE 
Screws—NAS 204 thru 
NAS 235 


AN 500 thru AN 565 
Nuts—Self Locking 
AN 361 thru AN372 
Hex Head 
AN310 thru AN360 
Bearings—AN 200 
thru AN 209 and 
Mfg. Numbers 
Gromets, rubber— 
AN931 
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the only aircraft in the world with all these features: 


“tw fully pressurized “ak” high wing all-passenger view 


‘ak.” 250 miles per hour 7 delicious hot meals 


more Americans fly B.E.A. than any other European airline. 
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Directory 
Romania 
Transporturi Aeriene Romana 
Sovietica (TARS), 11 Strada Nicolas 
Lorga, Bucharest 


Spain 
Aviacion y Comercio S.A., 333 Calle 
Aduana, Madrid 
Equipment: Bristol Freighters; Lock- 
heed Lodestars 
Iberia (Lineas Aereas  Espanolas), 
Plaza de Canovas del Castillo 4, Madrid 


Sweden 

Aktiebolaget Aerotransport (ABA) 
(Swedish Air Lines), Bromma Airport, 
Stockholm 40 

Ab Nordisk Aerotjanst (NORDAERO), 
Kungsangens Flygplats, Norrkoping 

(Non-scheduled passenger and cargo 
service, flying school and overhaul) 

Scandinavian Airlines System, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, Head Office: 
Bromma Airport, Stockholm 40 

Equipment: 12 DC-6’s; 9 DC-4’s; 6 
SAAB Scandias; 25 DC-3’s; 2 Sandring- 
hams; 2 Junkers 52’s 

On Order: 8 DC-6B’s 

Total Employees: 6,600 

Svensk Flygtjanst A. B. (Swedish 
Air Service Ltd.), Arsenalsgatan 4, 
Stockholm 

Equipment: 1 Bucker Jungmann; 11 
Saab 17’s; 11 Fairey Fireflies 


Switzerland 
“Aerotaxi” Lufttaxi A. G., Ramistrasse 
56, Zurich 
Equipment: 2 Geminies 
Swissair (Swiss Air Transport Co., 
Ltd.), Hirschengraben 84, P. O. Box 
929, Zurich 


Unions of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 
Civil Air Fleet Administration (Aero- 
flot), Moscow 


Sino-Soviet Aviation Corporation 
(Hamiata) 

Yugoslavia 
Jugoslovenski Aerotransport (JAT), 


Bircaninova 11111, Belgrade 
Equipment: 17 DC-3’s; 3 C-47’s 
Total Employees: 600 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina 


Aerolineas Argentinas, 
185, Buenos Aires 

Equipment: 6 DC-6’s; 4 DC-4’s; 5 Con- 
vairs; 6 Sandringham (flying boats) 

Total Employees: 4,317 

Pilots Employed: 162 

Compania de Aviacion Pan American 
Argentina, Av. Pte, Roque Saenz, Pena 
788, Buenos Aires 

(Not an operating company) 

Lineas Aereas del Estado 
Corrientes 480, Buenos Aires 
_ Equipment: DC-3’s and Vickers-Vik- 
ings 





(LADE), 


Bahama Islands 
Bahamas Airways, Ltd. (BAL), East- 
bourne House, East St., Nassau 
Equipment: 2 DC-3C’s; 1 Catalina; 3 
Goose; 1 Widgeon 
(Continued on page 136) 
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@ CAN BE RE-USED HUNDREDS 
OF TIMES! 


@ SAVES TIME . . LABOR 
INSTALLING . . REMOVING! 


@ ONLY ONE PIECE TO 
STOCK AND HANDLE! 


@ Ideal for all standard and 
power wrenches! 


LOAD 
DISTRIBUTED 
OVER MORE 
THREADS 


ELIMINATES 

HIGH STRESS 

“ MR 
NCENTRATION as 

IN RST 


THREE THREADS 


LOCKING 
DEVICE 
| 


Klincher Locknut is manufactured in 
various materials and will withstand 
temperatures up to 1600° F. without 
thread seizure. 

Inquiries are invited regarding special 
locknut problems or difficult applica- 
tions. 


Write for free bulletin AA-4 









LOCKNUT CORP. 


2153 HILLSIDE AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, 


incher 


LOCKNU 


has no equal e 
VIBRATION, TENSILE STRENGTH, 
CORROSION, HIGH TEMPERATURE 
are factors! 








HOW IT WORKS... 


The nut spins freely on the bolt down 
to the work. After the proper torque 
has been applied, the washer com- 
presses causing the threaded section 
inside the washer to move in and 
lock radially and axially on the bolt. 
When the threaded section inside the 
washer picks up all the load it can 
carry, it elongates a few thousandths 
of an inch permitting the bulk of the 
load to move up into the main body 
of the nut. This reduces the high 
stress concentration and_ torsional 


load normally found in the first three 
threads in the nut and bolt, permit- 
ting more wrench torque to be ap- 
plied before exceeding the elasticity 
in the bolt. 
















TORQUE/s BOLT ELONGATION 


3/8'-24 AN BOLT—GRIP 2.117 


STAINLESS 
KL NUT 
9; THREADS 


STAINLESS 
HIGH NUT 
1! THREADS 


WRENCH TORQUE 
we 
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004 .005 


BOLT ELONGATION 












NEW SERVICE... 


ON THE ROUTE OF 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 


. « « third largest local service airline in the U. S. 
— serving more than 40 cities in 
WISCONSIN - NORTHERN MICHIGAN - MINNESOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA > ILLINOIS 


NEW MINNEAPOLIS - ST. 
PAUL-CHICAGO SERVICE VIA 
WINONA AND LA CROSSE 
6 FLIGHTS DAILY 


NEW NON-STOP SERVICE 
6 FLIGHTS DAILY 
MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL 
AND DULUTH - SUPERIOR 





NEW DAILY SERVICE 
STARTING JUNE, 1952 
MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL- 
FARGO -GRAND FORKS 


14 COMMUTER 
FLIGHTS DAILY 
CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 





TRAVEL AGENTS — CONNECTING AIRLINES 
« « « Sell this improved service 
Route your passengers all the way by air 





INTERNATIONAL FALLS 


hy 





THIEF RIVER 
FauLs 






CHISHOLM - 










p) RHINEL ANDER 


sense". mative to the north 
Central region, prized 
by and known by 
~ sportsmen for its high 
wamrowoc ~Speed in short flights, 


- 
MARINETTE . 


? The mallard duck, 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 





fittingly serves as the 
insignia of Wisconsin 
Central Airlines. 





COURTEOUS CON, 
“SHORT-ORDER’ SERVICE > A 
ON SHORT HAULS —_ 
C - 
NTRP 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 


DELUXE D(-3 AIRLINER SERVICE 
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Airline Directory 


Bolivia 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano S. A. (LAB), 
Casilla 132, Cochabamba 
Equipment: -7 DC-3A’s; 3 C-47’s; 3 
B-17’s 











Brazil 

Aero Geral Ltda, (AEROGERAL), 194 
Ave. Franklin Roosevelt, Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 4 PBY’s; 2 C-46’s 

Central Aerea Ltda., Avenida General 
Justo 275, Anexo 13, 7° and., Rio de 
Janeiro 

Companhia Itau de Transportes 
Aereos, Rua Asdrubal do Nascimento 
436, Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 9 C-46’s 

Total Employees: 385 

Pilots Employed: 28 

Empresa de Transportes Aereos Cat- 
arinense S. A., (T.A.C.) Florianopolis, 
Santa Catarina 

Empresa de transportes Aereos Norte 
do Brasil Ltda (AERONORTE), Avenida 
Pedro 11, 258-D, Sao Luiz, Maranhao 

Empresa de Transportes Aerovias 
Brasil, S. A. (Brazilian International Air 
lines), Av. Ipiranga, 1238, Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 21 DC-3’s; 3 DC-4’s; 5 
C-46’s 

Total Employees: 1,450 

Pilots Employed: 150 

Linhas Aereas Paulistas, S. A. (LAP), 
11 Rua Mexico, Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s 

Loide Aereo Nacional S/A (LOIDE), 
Rua Mexico 11-C, Rio de Janeiro 

Navegacao Aerea Brasileira (N.A.B.), 
Estacao de Passageiros, sobrelja Aero- 
ports Santos-Dumont, Rio de Janeiro 

Panair do Brasil, S. A., Edificio Pan- 
air, Aeroporto Santos-Dumont, Caixa 
Postal 694, Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 6 L-49 Constellations; 5 
PBY-5A’s; 19 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 3,850 

Pilots Employed: 213 

Real S/A—Transportes Aereos, Rua 
Conselheiro Crispiniano, 379-8° andar, 
Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 28 DC-3’s; 4 C-46’s 

Total Employees: 1,300 

(Passenger and Cargo) 

S. A. Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio 
Grandense (Varig), Avenida Borges de 
Medeiros 453, Porto Alegre 

Equipment: 20 C-47’s; 3 Lockheed 
Electras; 12 Curtis Commandos 

Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul, Ltda, 
(Cruzeiro), Avenida Rio Branco, 128, 
P. O. Box 190, Rio de Janeiro 

Equipment: 2 DC-4’s; 23 DC-3’s; 6 
AT-11’s; 8 C-47’s 

Total Employees: 2,635 

Pilots Employed: 135 

Sociedade Anonima Viacao Aerea 
Gaucha (SAVAG), Edificio Camara do 
Commercio, Rio Grande 

Equipment: 6 Lockheed Lodestars 

Transportes Aereos Bandeirantes 
(TABA), Rua Mexico 11, Rio de Janeiro 

Transportes Aereos Nacional Ltda, 
Av. General Justo 275, anexo 13, 7° 
andar, Rio de Janeiro 

Transportes Aereos Salvador, Avenida 
Joana Angelica, 8, Salvador, Bahia 

Viacao Aerea Brasil S/A (VIABRAS), 
Av. General Justo 275, anexo 13, 7° 
andar, Rio de Janeiro 

Viacao Aerea Santos Dumont, S. A. 
(VASD), Ave. Franklin Roosevelt 137, 
Sao Paulo 

Equipment: 2 DC-3’s 
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Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo, S. A. 
(VASP), Rua Libero Badaro, 89 Sao 
Paulo 

Equipment: 21 DC-3’s 6 Scandias 


British Guiana 


British Guiana Airways, Ltd., 32 Main 
St., Georgetewn 


Equipment: “Irelands”; Grummans G- 
21 and Dakotas (C-47’s) 
Chile 


Linea Aerea del Pacifico Sur, Ltda. 
(LIPA SUR), 1118 Agustinas, Casilla 
1001, Santiago 

Equipment: 3 DH Rapides 

Linea Aerea Nacional de Chile (LAN), 
Los Cerillos, Santiago 

Equipment: 4 Lodestars; 6 Electras; 
6 DC-3’s; 4 Martin 202’s; 12 DH Doves; 
1 Bonanza 


Colombia 

Aerotaxi, S. A. (AEROTAXD), 
13 No. 13-60, Bogota 

Equipment: 1 Norseman; 1 Cessna 170; 
7 Cessna 195’s 

Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia 
(Avianca), Parque de Santander, Bogota 

Equipment: 6 DC-4’s; 18 DC-3’s; 8 
C-47’s; 2 C-54’s; 2 PBY-5A’s; 5 C-46’s; 
2 L-749A’s 

Aviacion Refrigeracion YY Pesca 
(AFRYPESCA), Avenida Jimenez 11-28, 
Bogota 

Lineas Aereas Nacionales Consolidadas 

A. (LANSA), Calle 34, No. 40-53, Bar- 
ranquilla 

Equipment: 10 DC-3’s; 2 C-47’s 

Total Employees: 700 

Pilots Employed: 52 

Lineas Aereas Trasatlanticas Colom- 
bianas Ltda. (LATCO), Carrera 44, No. 
35-27, Barranquilla 

Equipment: 4 C-46’s 

Total Employees: 66 

Pilots Employed: 8 

Lineas Interamericanas Aereas, 8S. A. 
(LIA), Av. Jimenez, No. 8-60, Bogota 

Equipment: 3 C-46’s 

Total Employees: 84 

Pilots Employed: 12 

Sociedad Aerea del 
(SAETA), Calle 19 No. 
gota 

Equipment: 3 DC-3’s; 2 C-47’s 

Sociedad Aeronautica 
(SAM), Avenida 1° 
Apartado Aereo 1085, Medellin 

Equipment: 5 C-46’s; 3 C-47’s 

Total Employees: 323 

Pilots Employed: 28 


Calle 


Tolima, 
6-39—6-41, Bo- 






































y 
by SAS Vikingship! 
Overnight-trip to one European 
nation or “Grand Tour’ of the 
a . Continent—the choice is SAS! 
ustria Belgium ” ay + 
Gutedeveite Seomak The "Route of the Vikings'’ covers 
= —. all Europe from Portugal to Fin- 
ermany reat Britain 
ma Holland land . : - from Turkey to the 
Italy Norway Arctic Circle. Passengers leave 
Poland Portugal New York any day .. . cruise by 
ais ea luxurious DC-6 . . . reach Europe 
ati minie eeten te Bile & Altes in 12!/> hours. Matchless SAS 
service and courtesy are present 
all the way. 
AIRLINES SYSTEM 
Offices Throughout the U. S. A. 
a J 














S. A. 


Medellin S. A. | 
de Mayo 49-100, | 


Sociedad Occidental de Transporte | 
Aereos (SOTA Ltda), Edificio Banco de 


Bogota, Cali 
Equipment: C-46’s 
(Passenger and Cargo) 
Taxi Aereo de Santander 
ADER), Apartado Postal No. 688, Buc- 
aramanga, Santander 
Equipment: 2 Stinsons; 2 Beavers 
On Order: 1 Beaver 
Total Employees: 17 
Pilots Employed: 2 
(Cargo) 


Costa Rica 


Aerovias Occidentales, S. A., San Jose 

Equipment: 2 Boeing 247D’s; 1 Norse- 
man 

Compania de transportes Aereos Cen- 
tro-Americanos de Costa Rica (Taca de 
Costa Rica), San Jose 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 192 


(Continued on page 138) 
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In cooperation with Mid-Continent Airlines* and American Airlines** 
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Lineas Aereas Costarricenses, S. A. 
(Lacsa), Avenida la. No. 39 E., Box 
1531, San Jose 

Equipment: 2 DC-3’s; 3 C-46’s 

Total Employees: 127 

Pilots Employed: 9 


Cuba 


Aerovias Cubanas Internacionales, 8S. 
A. (Aerovias de America), Trocadero 
55, Habana 

Equipment: 2 DC-4’s 

Total Employees: 34 

Pilots Employed: 10 
Aerovias “Q,” S. A., Cienfuegos 72, 





| Habana 
; Equipment: 2 DC-4’s 
HERES YOUR CARGO LIST... On Order: 2 C-54’s 
EVERYTHING CHECKS! 


Compania Cubana de Aviacion, S. A. 
(Cubana), 23 No. 105, Vedado, Habana 

Equipment: 8 DC-3A’s; 2 DC-4’s 

Cuba Aeropostal, S. A., Apartado Pos- 
tal 302, Habana 

Equipment: 4 C-46’s; 1 DC-3 

Expreso Aereo Inter Americano, S. A. 
(EXPRESO), Prado 204, Habana 

Equipment: 3 C-46’s 


Dominican Republic 
Compania Dominicana de Aviacion, C. 
Por. A. (CDA), Ciudad Trujillo 
Equipment: 4 C-46’s; 2 DC-3’s; 1 Twin 
Engine Beechcraft; 1 DH Beaver 





Ecuador 

Aero Transporte Ecuatoriano, C. A. 
(ATECA), Guayaquil, Ecuador 

Aerovias Ecuatorians, C. A. (AREA), 
J P. O. Box 2226, Quito 

NOTIFY FIRESTONE }o BOY, THEY SURE GOT THIS Equipment: 2 Boeing S-307's; 2 DC- 
THEIR SHIPMENT \™ : EXTRUSION SHELL HERE IN asia! 3’s; 1 C-46 

IS ARRIVING ' A HURRY. WELL HAVE THAT ; Total Employees: 200 
ON SCHEDULE ! MACHINE BACK ON Pilots Employed: 14 
i : THE LINE TODAY! (Scheduled passenger and cargo) 

Sociedad Anonima Nacional de Trans- 
portes Aereos (SANTA), Casilla 3182, 
Quito 








El Salvador 
Taca International Airlines, S. A., San 
Salvador 
Equipment: DC-4’s 


Guatemala 

Empresa Guatemalteca de Aviacion 
(AVIATECA), 12 Calle Poniente 6, 
Guatemala 

Equipment: 6 C-47’s; 2 DC-2’s; 1 46-D; 
1 Norseman 

Total Employees: 282 

Pilots Employed: 8 


Haiti 


Corps D’Aviation de L’Armee D’Haiti, 
Bowen Field, Port-au-Prince 


Equipment: C-45; DC-3 








FLYING TIGERS... ANOTHER BUSINESS BUILT ON “CAN DO 


Honduras 
Servico Aereo de Honduras, S. A. 
(SAHSA), Avenida Colony Cuarta Calle 
Tegucigalpa, D. C. 


WAY | 
¢ ¢ Equipment: 4 DC-3’s 
Cg GF Cole Wl Transportes Aereos Centro-Ameri- 





canos, S. A. (Honduras), Tegucigalpa 
Transportes Aereos Nacionales, S. A. 
GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. CABLE: FLYTIGER (TAN), Tegucigalpa, D. C. 
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Jamaica 


British Caribbean Airways, Ltd., Air- 
ways House, Kingston 

Caribbean International Airways Ltd. 
(CIA), 134 Harbour St., Kingston 

Equipment: 2 PBY-5A’s 

On Order: 1 Grumman Goose 

Total Employees: 40 

Pilots Employed: 5 


Mexico 


Aeronaves de Mexico, 8. A. (Aero- 
naves), Balderas 44, Mexico, D. F. 

Equipment: 9 DC-3A’s; 1 C-47; 1 DC-4 

Aero Transportes, S. A. (ATSA), Ejido 
No. 7-A, Mexico, D. F. 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s; 1 Beechcraft 
AT-11 

Aerovias Guest, S. A., Paseo de la 
Reforma, 95, Mexico D. F. 

Equipment: 3 DC-4’s 

Aerovias Reforma, S. A. (REFORMA), 
Paseo de la Reforma No. 8, Mexico 

Equipment: 12 DC-3A’s; 1 DC-2; 6 
Boeing 247’s; 4 Avro Ansons 

On Order: 2 DC-4’s 

Total Employees: 697 

Pilots Employed: 47 

American Airlines de Mexico, S. A., 
Avenida del Ejido 7, Mexico, D. F. 

(Not an Operating Company) 

Cia Mexicana de Aviacion S. A. 
(MEXICANA), Balderas 36, P. O. Box 
901, Mexico, D. F. 

Equipment: 4 C-47’s, 15 DC-3A’s, 1 
C-54; 5 DC-4’s; 2 DC-6’s 

Total Employees: 2,156 

Pilots Employed: 168 

Eastern Air Lines, S. A., Edificio 
Eastern Air Lines, Reforma Y Morelos, 
Mexico, D. F. 

(Not an Operating Company) 

Lineas Aereas del Pacifico, Avenida 
Ruiz 40, Ensenada, B. Cfa. 

Equipment: DC-3; C-47; C-46 

Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, 8. A. (Lam- 
sa), Edificio Internacional Paseo de la 
Reforma No. 1, Mexico, D. F. 

Equipment: 7 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 416 

Pilots Employed: 43 

Taca de Mexico, S. A., Avenida Juarez 
93, Mexico, D. F. 

(Not an Operating Company) 

Transportes Aereos Tampico, S. de 
R. L. de C. V. (TAT), Olmosy Altamira 
Tampico, Tamps. 

Equipment: 3 DC-3A’s; 2 Avro An- 
sons; 3 Cessnas 

Total Employees: 78 

Pilots Employed: 8 

Transportes Aereos Mexicanos, S. A. 
(Tamsa), Calle 62 No. 495, Merida, Yuc- 
itan 


Netherlands West Indies 


K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines, West 
ndies Division, 1-2 Bitterstraat, Wil- 
emstad 
Equipment: 7 DC-3’s; 4 DC-4’s 


Nicaragua 
Compania Nacional Taca de Nicaragua, 
S. A., Managua 
Lineas Aereas de Nicaragua, S. A. 
(La Nica), Managua 
Equipment: 4 C-47’s; 1 Boeing 247-D 


Panama 
Cia. Panamena de Aviacion (COPA), 
20 Avenida A, Panama, R. P. 
Taca Airways, 8S. A., Ave. T. Rivoli 1, 
Panama City 
(Not an Operating Company) 
(Continued on page 140) 
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CALIFORNIA'S LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE 


California cities 
only minutes apart 


FROM LA AND SF TERMINALS 
VIA 


Southwest ie. 
Airways 


Scheduled flights every day serving 33 cities 
from Los Angeles to Medford 











*CALIFORNIA'’S LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE 


CALIFORNIA'S LOCAL SERVICE AIRLIN 


rm 








| . s 
: Daly OVERNIGHT DEPARTURES 
) to Miami and Puerto Rico with convenient 
* NEW YORK connections to all South America 
to New York and Puerto Rico Special delivery service 
* MIAMI to northeastern states. 


M N York h t 
& PUERTO RICO "ss sedated Sts 


~ Riddle AVIATION CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. -- 412 9th Ave 
Ph. Longacre 3-5406 


International Airport, MIAMI FLA. Ph. 88-6721 
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NATIONAL Airlines 4:4. 4/céccau || Airline Directory 


























During 17 years of substantial growth, | Paraguay 
: ge ; Aerovias Paraguatas, S. A., Asuncion 
National Airlines has been known for its | (Not in Operation) 
Tr - if — Linea Aerea de Transport Nacional 
courtesy, reliability, and fine equipment. It _ggnon ee | (LATN), Asuncion 
WEW YORK 
has always provided the kind of air travel you ”"y moos Peru 
. a Compania de Aviacion “Faucett,” S. 
n use an 
can use and recommend with confidence. _ A., Hotel Bolivar 926, P. ©. Box 1429, 
a Lima 
: es Equipment: 4 DC-4’s; 7 DC-3’s; 7 
National now serves 33 cities on the Eastern Faucett Monoplanes 
. . fe eae Transportes Aereos Militares, Lima- 
Seaboard, Gulf Coast, and in Cuba; and, * tambo Airport, Apart. 1414, Lima 
oie enesctienen with a r Equipment: 6 C-47A’s; 2 C-47B's; 4 
. other Ajstines, major . PBY-5A’s; 6 Dragon Rapides; 1 Beech- 
cities in the Great Lakes area, Texas, and | craft; 3 Stinsons; 4 Beavers 
the Far West. eS | - Trinidad 
Ne of Plone —— Jace British West Indian Airways Ltd. 
10 Co err ew ORLEANS er " (BWIA), Airways House, Chacon St., 
| P. O. Box 604, Port-of Spain 
"7 | Equipment: 8 Vickers Vikings; 2 Lode- 


| stars 
Uruguay 
Compania Aeronautica Uruguaya, S. 
| A. (Causa), Calle Colonia 1068, Monte- 
video 
Primeras Lineas Uruguayas de Nave- 
gacion <Aerea (P.L.U.N.A.), Uruguay 


GENERAL OFFICE: 3240 N.W. 27th AVE., MIAMI 42, FLA. 1107, Montevideo 


Venezuela 
Aerovias Venezolanas, S. A. (AVEN- 
SA), Edificio Banco Union Chorro a Dr. 
Diaz., Caracas 

























Equipment: 18 DC-3A8’s; 2DC-4’s 
Aerovias Venezuela Europa (A. V.E.), 
Edificio Paris, Plaza Candelaria, Caracas 
Equipment: DC-4’s 
Linea Aerea Taca de Venezuela, C. A., 
| Conde a Carmelitas, Edificio Taca, 
| Caracas 
| AFRICA 
NEW YORK | Aden Airways, Ltd., Khormaksar 
| Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 
BINGHAMTON P...., | Total Employees: 165 
ITHACA | Pilots Employed: 22 
Algeria 
ELMIRA * CORNING Compagnie Air Algerie, 46 Bd. St.— 
Saens, Algiers 
SCHENECTADY 
ALBANY TROY Equipment: 9 C-47’s; 6 SO 30 Bre- 
tagne; 1 Brequet 761 
UTICA * ROME (Scheduled and non-scheduled pas- 
| senger and freight service) 
SYRACUSE Societe Africaine des Transports 
Tropicaux (Aero Africaine) 26 bis, Rue 
ROCHESTER | Sadi-Carnot, Algiers 
| Equipment: 9 Lodestars 
BUFFALO | (Connects Nice, France and French 
| possessions in Central and West Africa 
via Algiers) 
e of the Air Chiefs | 
Angola 





Divisao dos Transportes Aereos de 


a4 © ] BR § | 4 Oo i A H \ a Angola (DTA), Caixa Postal 79, Luanda 
. af / n e 5 Belgian Congo 


; ; : Societe Anonyme Belge D’Exploitation 
Serving Every Major Market in New York State do ln Mavieuthe Aattane (GABEMA), 


Singer Bldg., 7 Blvd., Albert ler, Leo- 
poldville 
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Egypt 

Misrair, S. A. E., Almaza Airport, 
Heliopolis, Cairo 

Equipment: 2 Beechcraft 185’s; 1 Bo- 
nanza; 7 Vickers Viking; 3 Languedocs 

Services Aeriens Internatienaux 
d’Egypte (SAIDE), 37 Rue _ Abdel 
Khalek, Sarwat Pacha, Cairo 


Ethiopia 
Ethiopian Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 
1755, Jigjiga Bldg., Addis Ababa 
Equipment: 2 Convair Liners; 1 Norse- 
man; 8 C-47’s 


Kenya Colony 
East African Airways Corp. (EAAC), 
Airways Terminal, Sadler St., Nairobi 
Equipment: 3 Dakotas; 10 Lodestars; 
2 Dominies 


Liberia 
Liberian National Airways, Roberts- 
field Airport, Terminal, Harbel 
Equipment: 3 DC-3’s 


Morocco 
Societe Cherifienne de L/’Air (Air 
Atlas), 167, avenue Poeymirau, Casa- 
blanca 
Equipment: 6 DC-3’s 
Total Employees: 187 


Mozambique 
Divisao de Exploracao dos Transportes 
Aereos (DETA), Rua Araujo 103, Lour- 
enco Marques 


Nigeria 
(West Africa) 

West African Airways Corporation 
(WAAC), P. O. Box 136, Airways House, 
Lagos 

Equipment: 10 Doves; 
2 Bristol Freighters 


2 Wayfarers; 


Southern Rhodesia 
Central African Airways 
(CAAC), P. O. Box 1979, Salisbury 
Equipment: 9 Vikings; 5 DH Doves; 6 

Beavers 


Corp. 


Sudan 


Sudan Airways, Gordon Ave., P. O. 
Box 253, Khartoum 
Equipment: 4 DH Doves 


Tunisia 
Societe Tunisienne de L'Air 
Air), 1 Rue d’Athenes, Tunis 
Equipment: 4 DC-3’s 


Union of South Africa 

Commercial Air Services (PTY) Ltd. 
(COMAIR), P. O. Box 2245, Johannes- 
burg (Rand Airport, Germiston) 

Equipment: 2 Cessna 195’s; 2 Cessna 
170’s; 6 Cessna 140’s; 2 DH Doves 

Total Employees: 40 

(Scheduled and non-scheduled pas- 
senger and cargo service) 

South African Airways—Suid-Afrika- 
anse Lugdiens, Rand Airport, Germiston, 
Johannesburg 

Equipment: 4 Constellations; 7 DC- 
4’s; 4 DC-3’s; 11 Lodestars; 1 Dove 

Total Employees: 2,041 

(Operated by South African Govern- 
ment) 

Tropic Airways (PTY) Ltd., 204, His 
Majesty’s Building, Johannesburg 

(Passenger and freight charter oper- 
ations) 
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Ceylon 
Air Ceylon Limited, P. O. Box 692, 3, 
Lotus Road, Fort, Colombo 1 
Equipment: 2 DC-4’s; 2 DC-3’s 
Total Employees: 163 


China 


Sino-Soviet Aviation 
(Hamiata), Tihwa 


Corporation 


Formosa 


Civil Air Transport (CAT), 46 Chung 

Shan Road, Second Section, Taipeh 
Equipment: 4 C-47’s; 23 C-46’s 
Total Employees: 1,693 


French Indochina 


Air Vietnam, 5 Quai le Myre de Vilers, 
Saigon 

Avions Taxis Indochine (ATI), 92 Rue 
Pellerin, Saigon 

Equipment: 1 Nord; 7 Beechcraft 18's 

Societe des Transports Aeriens de 
L’Estreme Orient (COSARA), 5-13 Rue 
Turc, Saigon 

Societe Indochinoise de Transports 
Aeriens (SITA), 5 Quai le Mayre de 
Vilers, Saigon 


Hong Kong 


Cathay Pacific Airways, Ltd., 1 Con- 
naught Rd., Central, Hong Kong 

Equipment: 1 DC-4; 2 DC-3’s 

Hong Kong Airways Ltd., 18 Pedder 
St., Hong Kong 

Equipment: DC-3’s; DC-4’s 


India 
Air Services of India, Ltd., (ASI), 
Scindia House, Dougall Rd., Ballard 


Estate, Bombay 

Equipment: 8 Dakotas; 3 L-5 Senti- 
nels 

Air-India International Ltd., Regis- 
tered Office: New India Assurance Bldg., 
Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Fort, Bombay 
Administrative & Engineering Offices: 
Bombay Airport, Santa Cruz (East), 
Bombay 25 

Equipment: 4 Lockheed Constellations 

Total Employees: 232 

Pilots Employed: 26 

Air-India Ltd., Registered Office: New 
India Assurance Bldg., Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay Adminis- 
trative & Engineering Offices: Bombay 
Airport, Santa Cruz (East), Bombay 25 

Equipment: 11 DC-3’s; 7 Vikings; 1 
DC-4 

Total Employees: 3,123 

Pilots Employed: 72 

Airways (India) Ltd., Airways House, 
P-37 Mission Row Extension, Calcutta, 
13 

Equipment: 16 DC-3’s; 2 DH Doves 

Bharat Airways, Lid. (Birla Line), 
Hindustan Bldg., 4, Chittaranjan Ave., 
Calcutta, 13 

Equipment: 10 Dakotas; 
Sentinel; 2 Skymasters 

Pilots Employed: 41 

Deccan Airways (Indian), Begumpet 


1 Avro; 1 


Airport, Begumpet I.P.0., Hyderabad, 
Deccan 
Equipment: 10 Dakotas; 1 Leopard 


Moth; 1 Argus Fairchild 
(Continued on page 142) 





For every cleaning need... 


CEE’ BEE 
bf 


CLEANING SPECIALISTS 





in Aviation 
CLEANING 


Whether your V.I.P. passenger is 
‘top brass’ or a ‘cash customer; 
flight hours are important. Lost 
time on the ground for cleaning 
operations costs you time and 
money, CEE BEE Chemical 


Company offers you a 





in aviation cleaning. CEE BEE 
has a chemical and system for 


every cleaning operation, 


WRITE TODAY 


for information. - 
a 


MOTIVE pAb 
CORPORATION <== 


2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 


| OTHER DIVISIONS 
OAKLAND & CHINO, CAL.+ SEATTLE, WASH 
| LINDEN, N.J 


KANSAS CITY, KANS 
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Himalayan Aviation Ltd., 9A, Esplan- 
ade East, Calcutta 

Equipment: 7 DC-3’s 

Total Employees: 300 

Pilots Employed: 20 

Indian National Airways Ltd. (INA), 
Malhotra Bldg., Queensway, New Delhi 

Equipment: 5 Vickers Vikings; 9 
Dakotas; 1 Twin Beech; 1 Single Beech 

Kalinga Air Lines, Suite No. 140, 
Grand Hotel, Calcutta, 13 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 1 PBY-5A; 1 L-5 

Total Employees: 300 

Pilots Employed: 18 


Iran 
Iranian Airways Company, Av. Shah- 
Reza, Tehran 
Equipment: 5 DC-3’s; 2 C-61-3 Fair- 
childs; 3 DH Doves 


Iraq 
Iragi Airways (Iraq State Railways), 
Baghdad, West 
Equipment: 3 Vickers Vikings; 3 DH 
Doves 


Israel 

El Al Israel Airlines, Ltd. (EL AL), 
31 Rothschild Blvd. P. O. Box 438, 
Tel-Aviv 

eapuent: 3 Constellations; 4 DC-4’s; 
7 C-46 

Total. Employees: 754 

Pilots Employed: 36 


Korea 


Korean National Airlines, Head Office: 
No. 8, 2nd Ka, Choong-Ang Dong Pusan 


Japan 
Japan International World Airways, 
Kato Bldg., Nihonbashi 2-Chome, 2- 
Banchi Tokyo 


Lebanon 

Air Liban, Rue du Parlement, Beirut 

Equipment: 4 DC-3’s; 1 Languedoc 

Middle East Airlines’ Co. S. A. 
(MEAL), Parliament Square, P. O. Box 
206, Beirut 

Equipment: 6 DC-3’s; 2 Magister 
Hawks 


Pakistan 
Orient Airways Ltd., Orient House, 
Karachi Airport, Karachi-11 
Equipment: 18 DC-3’s; 3 Convair 240’s; 
1 Expeditor: 2 L-5 Sentinels 


Philippine Islands 
Philippine Air Lines (PAL), M.RS. 
Building, Plaza Cervantes, Manila 


Saudi Arabia 
Saudi Arabian Airlines, Jidda 
Equipment: 13 DC-3’s; 5 Bristol Way- 
farers; 4 Lockheed Lodestars 
(Owned by Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment; managed under contract by 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Thailand 


Pacific Overseas Airlines (SIAM) Ltd., 
39 Surawongse Rd., Bangkok 
Equipment: 2 DC-3’s; 2 C-54’s; 1 PBY 
(Continued on page 144) 
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The Rich Southwest 
is served daily by 





DC3’s 
FLYING YOUR WAY— 
EVERY DAY! 





Fl WORTH DALLAS GREENVILLE TEXARIANA 


General Offices: Meacham Field 
Fort Worth, Texas 














THE SOUTHWEST 
is near 
when you 
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Serving the key military in- 
stallations of the Southwest 
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ELMHURST, NEW YORK 


Ever try to price-tag precision: 


Absolute precision in a vital instrument—what’s it worth? 
. . . to the bomber pilot trusting to Kollsman, instru- 
ments checked to one-ten-thousandth of an inch for 
accuracy. . . . to the ship’s captain, banking all on the 
precision of his Kollsman sextant. 
At times such as these, can precision ever be price tagged? Yet 
its vital presence, or absence, is ofttimes the margin between 
victory or chaos. 

Today—to maintain a free, strong America—Kollsman is 
devising, developing and manufacturing instruments of utmost 
precision, dependability and quality in the fields of: 

Aircraft Instruments and Controls « Miniature AC Motors 
for Indicating and Remote Control Applications ¢ Optical 
Parts and Optical Devices ¢ Radio Communications and 

Navigation Equipment 

And to America’s research scientists, seeking the answer to 
problems of instrumentation and control—the facilities of 
Kollsman Research Laboratories are available 
for immediate use. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Standard coil PRODUCTS CO. INC 









? 


KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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WELDING 














TEAMIWORK.... 


INSPECTION 


. . . gets the job done, and done right! 
That’s why Lavelle operates as a TEAM, 
a team of men, machines and methods. 
Special engineering staff . . . spot, seam, 
heliarc and oxyacetylene welding techni- 
cians . . . sheet metal experts . . . experi- 
enced inspectors, these men and their 
equipment make up your productive team 
at Lavelle. 


“Shop Control”, the precise care they 
exercise in every phase of production, has 
brought us an industry-wide reputation as 
a truly unique and reliable subcontractor. 


ZZ Awwhle Ss 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION « NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
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Thai Airways Co. Litd., Airway Build- 
ing, 6 Lan Luang Rd., Bangkok 

Equipment: DC-3; Bonanza; Rearwin; 
Norseman 


Trans-Jordan 
Arab Airways Association, Ltd. 
(A.A.A). Station Road, P. O. Box 367, 
Amman 
Equipment: 5 DH Rapides; 2 Airspeed 
Consuls; 1 Chrislea Ace; 1 Proctor; 1 
Tiger Moth 


Turkey 


T. C. Deviet Hava Yollari Genel 
Mudurlugu D.H.Y. (Turkish State Air- 
lines), Turkish State Airlines, Ankara 

Equipment: 30 C-47’s; 3 DC-3’s; 5 
JU-52’s; 6 DH-89’s 

Total Employees: 842 


Union of Burma 
Union of Burma Airways (UBA), 104, 


| Strand Road, Rangoon 


' 


Equipment: 3 DH Doves; 9 C-47’s 


AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, 
MALAYA 











Australia 


Airlines (W A.) Ltd., 55 St. Georges 
Terrace, Perth, Western Australia 

Equipment: 3 DH 104 Doves; 2 Avro 
Ansons 

Ansett Airways Pty. Ltd. (Ansett), 
Commonwealth Airport, Essendon, Vic- 
toria 

Equipment: 6 C-47’s 

Total Employees: 300 

Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd. 
(A.N.A.), 390 Flinders Street, Melbourne, 
C 1., Aerodrome, Essendon, Victoria, 
W. 6 

Equipment: 9 DC-4’s; 25 DC-3’s; 3 
Bristol 170 Freighters 

Barrier Reef Airways Pty. Ltd. 
(REEFAIR), Civil Aviation Flying, Boat 
Base, Hamilton, Brisbane, Queensland 

Equipment: 2 Sandringham Mk IV; 
2 Catalina PB2B’s 

Total Employees: 47 

(Scheduled & non-scheduled passen- 
ger & cargo service throughout South- 
west Pacific Area) 

British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines 
Ltd., A.P.A. Building, 53 Martin Place, 
Sydney, N. S. W. 

Butler Air Transport Proprietary Ltd., 
Kingsford Smith Aerodrome, Mascot, 
Sydney 

Equipment: 6 C-47’s; 3 Avro Ansons; 
2 DH 89’s 

Connellan Airways Ltd. (Connellan), 
Alice Springs, N. T. 

Equipment: 2 DH Rapides 89A’s; 2 DH 
90’s; 1 Auster Aiglet; 2 DH 82’s; 1 Beech- 
craft D-17 

East-West Airlines Ltd. (EWA), P. O. 
Box 249, Tamworth Aerodrome, Tam- 
worth, N. S. W. 

Total Employees: 50 
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Guinea Airways Ltd. (G. A. L.), Air- 
ways Houst, 132 N. Terrace, Adelaide 

Equipment: 3 DC-3’s 

MacRobertson-Miller Aviation Co. 
Pty. Ltd. (M.M.A.), 194 St. Georges 
Terrace, Perth, Western Australia 


Overland Air Services Pty. Lid., 
Lingsford Smith Airport, Mascot, Syd- 
ney 

Equipment: 2 Lockheed Lodestars; 2 
Avro Ansons 

On Order: 2 Lockheed 10’s 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. (Qantas), 
Shell House, Carrington St., Sydney, 
New South Wales 

Equipment: 6 Constellations; 2 Lancas- 
trians; 4 Sandringham Flying Boats; 13 
DC-3’s; 5 DC-4’s; 9 DH-84’s; 1 Dh-83; 
3 DHA-Drovers; 4 PB 282’s 

On Order: 3 Super Constellations 
(1049C) 

Total Employees: 4,187 





| 


Queensland Airlines Pty, Ltd., Eagle | 


Farm Airport, Box 217D, G.P.O. Bris- 
bane 

Equipment: 3 DC-3’s 

South Coast Airways Pty. Ltd. (S.C. 
A.), Box 151, Wollongong, N.S. W. 

Equipment: 3 Ansons; 1 Lockheed 10; 
1 C-34; 3 DH-82’s; 1 Desoutter 

Total Employees: 15 

Pilots Employed: 5 

Townsville & Country Airways, 41 
Flinders St., Townsville, Queensland 

Equipment: 1 DC-3 

Trans Oceanic Airways Pty. Ltd., Fly- 
ing Boat Base, Rose Bay, Sydney, N. 
Ss. W. 


Equipment: 3 Short Solent Flying | 


Boats; 3 Short Hythe Flying Boats 


Trans Australia Airlines (TAA), 339 


Swanton St., Box 2806AA, G. P.O., Mel- 
bourne, C. 1., Victoria 

Equipment: 20 DC-3’s (Passenger); 
3 DC-3’s (Freighter); 4 DC-4’s; 5 Con- 
vair Liners; 4 DH-84’s; 4 DH-A3 Drovers 

Total Employees: 3,662 

(Operating company for Australian 
National Airlines Commission) 

Woods Airways Pty, Ltd., Box K 783, 
G. P.O., Perth 

Equipment: 2 Avro Ansons 


New Zealand 


New Zealand National Airways Corp., 
P.O. Box 3038, Wellington, C. 1. 

Equipment: 2 Douglas (Freighters); 15 
DC-3’s; 6 DH Dominies; 3 DH Moth 


Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. (TAS- 
MAN), Mechanics Bay, C.P.O. Box 
2201, Auckland 

Equipment: 1 Catalina Flying Boat 
(training); 5 Solent Flying Boats 

Total Employees: 604 


Malayan Union 


Malayan Airways Ltd., Ocean Build- | 


ing, Singapore 
Equipment: 10 DC-3’s; 1 Airspeed 
Consul 


Republic of Indonesia 


Garuda Indonesian Airways N. V., 
Djalan Nusantara 15, Djakarta 

Equipment: 22 Dakotas; 8 Catalinas; 
8 Convair Liners 

Total Employees: 3,600 

Pilots Employed: 95 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
MIL-F-4143 (US.AF.) ‘& 
(Formerly AAF 16094F) 


AAF 16202-A 
MIL-F-6107 (Aer) 


Also Impervious septum cloth, 
Vinyl coated FIBERGLAS, 
Nylons and other synthetics to 


many specifications. 


BRUNSENE 


COATED FABRICS now available 


Our fabrics have been scientifically are proud to offer these Brunsene 
developed to meet the rigid specifica- Coated Fabrics. Contact your nearest rep- 
tions of the aircraft industry. After years resentative or write our Aviation Depart- 
of research and laboratory testing, we ment. 












CHICAGO OD. Russell & Co., 535 South Franklin St., Wabash 2-9542 
DETROIT J. L. Gibson, 1116 Beechmont Drive, Dearborn, Logan 1-2484 
FORT WORTH J & L Supply & Equipment Co., 2711 Race Street, Va-6852 
LOS ANGELES John Sweeten, 516 South St. Andrews Place, Dunkirk 7-4407 
NEW YORK Lee Mitchell Co., 15 West 26th Street, Murray Hill 6-8750 
SEATTLE R. C. King, Inc., 117 Madison Street, Seneca 1740 
WICHITA Associated Aircraft Sales, Inc., 1209 E. Douglas Ave., 4-6379 


tHe BRUNSENE co. 


Watertown, Mass. WA 4-0520 


A DIVISION OF 
THE IL.M.SAWYER & SON CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


EXECUTIVES- 














get the full picture with this cool analysis 
of the hotly-debated economic facts 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


MANAGEMENT 


its Practices and Policies 


By Joseph Nicholson, Airline Consultant 
Each chapter checked by experts 
A readable book, fair to all sides, and 
written by an authority. It digs deep into 
management's policies and decisions, laying 
bare their effects on day-to-day operations 
and on long-term profits and losses. Airline 
and Federal policies both are covered to 
show how they interact and conflict. Read 
this book to focus your thinking on the facts 
you need for a clear understanding of com- 
plex policies and practices. 
Covering: 

Domestic Routes @ International, 
Overseas, Territorial Airlines @ Feeder or 
Local Service Airlines @ Airways and Air- 
ports @ Safety and Communications @ Fed- 
eral Regulation @ Rates @ Economics of Air- 
line Transportation @ Airline Organization 
and Management @ Employment Problems @ 
Airline Finance @ Equipment and Mainte- 
nance @ Airline Insurance @ Mail @ Pas- 
sengers @ Air Express @ Air Freight @ Helli- 
copter Lines @ Economic Effects of Regulated 
Competition. 
1951 446 Pages $6.50 

Write today—Read it FREE 
for 10 days 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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a vital link in America’s 


scheduled airline system 
— 


FRONTIER flies the vast Rocky Mountain region, linking 7 states from 
Montana to Mexico and connecting with all transcontinental airlines. 





Over 40 fast-growing western communities— many in remote areas— 
now have modern DC-3 air service. Frontier is America’s largest local 
service airline with a perfect safety record of 100 million passenger 


FRONTIER’S GROWTH IS NEWS 


Just two years old, Frontier has shown phenomenal gains 
in all traffic... including a 56% increase in 1951 passenger 
traffic over 1950, and an 87% increase in freight revenues. 
Business during the first quarter of 1952 showed similar gains. 


=. 














RS POOL KOO ROOK 


GIFT PROBLEM? Solve it by an 
AMERICAN AVIATION SUBSCRIPTION 


If you're puzzled what to give your business friends or 
associates in the industry ... for a birthday, holiday 
or any similar occasion—try what many other regular 
readers are doing. Give an AMERICAN AVIATION sub- 
scription. Your thoughtfulness will be remembered for a ;.. Keeps the Piston Rod CLEAN 
full year, or longer! Use convenient coupon below. We'll sci 
notify the recipient of your gift. 








in Extreme Temperatures 
—High or Low 





The piston tubes of landing gear, bomb lifts 
and other hydraulics can be kept absolutely 
clean and free from all foreign bodies in- 
cluding ice in extreme temperatures high 
or low with— 


FALL Wiper Rings 


(Spring Loaded, with “Squeeze Grip” Action) 


AMERICAN AVIATION 

1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Please enter an American Aviation Gift Subscription for 
[] 3 years $10; () 2 years $8; [] | year $5; to be sent 
to individual mentioned below. 

















a FWR-3C Acceptance during world war two and ever 
ee er ar ea eee ROSS eee TS ‘ 3 Piece Type since by the Military is proof the Fall Wiper 
I hehe do a wh CON duis cc enidninw anenlamenande , 0g onaanes Ring is correct in design, that it has high qual- 
: pes. Hae ity workmanship strictly adhering to MIL-S- 
City, I a e 5049 with rigidly controlled inspection. 
i a i ei NOTE—We com- Made in all sizes for piston rods from 2” 
Osseo 19 to 13” diameter. (Military part numbers 
SEND BILL TO Sept. 1949, su- range from AN6231Al, 2” diameter 
perseding AN-S- to AN6231A71, 13” diameter). 
eR ns ae, 60, 7 Feb. 1947, P : 
Te eee ee ccerereereccosens Write, wire or phone us regarding your 
oa ice Tee Merete Mee eer ee ee ‘ needs and/or wiper problems. 
NI MI NN i ss swans oaunevedeesens chi a a ACE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Patents Pending. Toledo 1, Ohio, U.S.A. "Phone ADams 6513 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per 
Ifne; 40 small lower-case letters and spaces 
per line. Add two lines if Box Number is 
included in Meu of advertiser’s name and 
address. 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for 
less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, 
$8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, $8.00; 
more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 
inches, $7.00; more than 120 inches, $6.50. 
Space units up to full pages accepted in 
this section for classified-type advertising. 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication 
date. Address all correspondence to Classi- 
Department, AMERICAN 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 


fied Advertising 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. O. 





FOR COMPLETE MARKET REPORT of 
available multi-engine aircraft, including 
Beech, Convair, Curtiss, Douglas, Grumman 
and Lockheed manufacture, write or call 
WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. ¥. 
Telephone: MUrray 7-2050 





California Class 4 Airport, County owned 
in city of 7000 pop. has opening for flight, 
charter, repair shop operator. On heavily 
traveled airway with VOR, INSACS on air- 
port. Will consider building new hanger to 
operators specs. Airport Manager, RR1, Box 
221A, Paso Robles, California. 





CO-PILOT MECHANIC: West Coast Cor- 
poration desires A & E with Commercial 
Pilot’s Certificate—2000 hours flight time. 
oe —— and ams — re- 
quired. cellent opportunity for t man. 
Write full details to Box 765, AMERICAN 
AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


By nationally-known aviation service. Sell 
to plane, engine, parts, accessory, equip- 
ment manufacturers in key aviation centers. 
Straight generous commissions and bonuses 
for your spare time activities, on our low 
unit-cost product. Sales material and other 
aids provided. This is an all-year-’round 
plan. Exclusive areas will be assigned. De- 
tails Box 768, American Aviation Publica- 
tions, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 





OPERATIONS MANAGER desires connec- 
tion. Experienced. Resume and references 
upon request. Box 769, AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., 


FOR SALE: One pair Lockheed Lodestar 
wing panels, complete with control cables 
and fittings, crated f. 0. b. San Antonio, 
Texas. Stinson Field Aircraft, 6013 Mission 
Rd., San Antonio, Texas. 


BEECHCRAFT 

For sale Beechcraft airplane, converted 
AT-11, manufactured Nov. 1944; modified 
for CAA certification by Spartan at Tulsa 
in 1946. Total time on airframe 3,500 hours, 
left engine 630 hours since overhaul; right 
engine 160 since overhaul. Constant speed 
propellers, ADF, 522 VHF, and Command 
radio. Licensed as of September 1950. All 
bulletins compiled including hydraulic main 
gear drag links. Interior unplushed, 50 gal- 
lon cabin fuel tank. Apertures for vertical 
cameras. Plane painted white with red trim, 
excellent mechanical shape. Price $17,000. 
“Wayne Thomas,” Chicago Tribune, Chi- 
cago, Superior 7-0100. 








OBTAIN YOUR 


AIRCRAFT DISPATCHER 


LICENSE IN FOUR MONTHS 


CAA approved course starts May 5th 
Graduates now with world’s leading 


airlines 
OTHER COURSES: 


Airline Stewardess 

Flight Navigator Refresher 
Aviation Cadet Preparatory 
Pilot ground school 

Link Training 


Eastern Air Navigation Service 


air agency cert. 3086 
5 West 46 Street—New York City 


“serving the airlines of the world” 














Washington 5, D. C 


Oilgear 
Propeller Blade 
Twisting Machines 
Built 1941 


D. H. CHESTER 
Amityville New York 








AIRPLANE ENGINE HOISTS 


Model A-2A 
Capacity 3000 Ibs. 
Portable 
Suitable for Other Uses 
Send for Booklet 


The VIMALERT COMPANY, LTD. 


807 Garfield Avenue 
Jersey City 5, N. J. 








LET US MAKE THAT 


8 East 9th Street 





oPEN TIME NOW! 


SPECIAL MACHINE DESIGN—Tool—Gauge—Jig or Fixture 
WE CAN DESIGN AND BUILD ANYTHING 


Fast — Economical — Accurate 


LA SALLE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

La Salle Bldg. 
BAltimore 0850 

SEND FOR SPECIAL FACILITY LIST AND BROCHURE 


MECHANICAL 
ELECTRICAL 
AERONAUTICAL 


Kansas City, Missouri 








PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINE NUTS 
immediate Delivery—targe Quantities 
No. 12856 1/4-28 Elastic Stop Nut 
No. 33415 5/16-24 Elastic Stop Nut 
No. 26432 3/8-24 Elastic Stop Nut 
Aircraft Division 


INDUSTRIAL BOLT & SUPPLY CO. 
212 W. Bigelow St. 
Newark 8, N. J. Bigelow 868-1666 








NEW SEXTANTS! 
Link A-12 
Fairchild A-10-A 
British Mark IXA 


These are, brand-new bubble sextants, 
not rebuilt or reconditioned. Each is 
shipped to you in its original carry- 
ing case, completely collimated and 
inspected to meet rigid airline and 
military standards. Complete with 
accessories and instruction, and ex- 
press-free with prepaid orders. The 
Link: $37.50 + The Fairchild: $47.50 
* The Mark IXA: $47.00. For further 
details, write us today. Free catalogue 
available. 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
12021 Ventura Bivd. A4 @ WORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














For Sale 


DOUGLAS DC-3 
(CONVERTED C-47) 


CUSTOM Executive Interior 
DIVANS—Private Compartment 


Total Hours to February 21, 1952 
Airframe . .2665 
R/H Engine .... 585 
L/H Engine .... 352 


P&W R1830-92 Engines 
6477A-0 (Paddle) Propellers 


Radio Equipment: 2 Bendix 
MNG62 ADFs, 1 each: Bendix RA10 
Range Receiver, Bendix MNS53 
Marker Receiver, RTAIB 50-watt 
MF Transceiver, ARC 3 VHF Trans- 
ceiver, ARC Tunable VHF Receiver, 
Collins 17L Transmitter, Collins 
5i1R2 Omni & Localizer Receiver, 
Collins 51V Glideslope Receiver. 


Included Spares: Ris30-92 En- 
gine, 6477A-0 Propeller, Miscel- 
laneous Accessories, and  Instru- 
ments. 

For Information, Write 


BOX 766 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine 
Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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the “FLIGHT BAG” 
designed for you 


After months of designing, Allied offers 
a new "Flight Bag'' to meet the airline or 
private pilot's every need. Made of the 
finest long-wearing top grain cowhide it 
consists of 2 units: (1) Portfolio, léxl!, with 
individual pockets for manuals, charts, 
maps, reports, etc. (2) Traveling Bag, 
18x13x6'/2, for your larger books plus that 
change of clothes. Expertly engineered, 
these units may be carried as one piece 
or individually as desired. 





Comes in SUNTAN 139 (tax 

or GINGER. Only inc.) 

ORDER DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 
Send check or M.O. to Dept. AA2 
FREE! Allied Catalog of Flight Bags. 

Write today! 

ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO. 

186 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 
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News at Deadline 





Long-Range C-119H to 
Make First Flight Soon 


An enlarged long-range model of 
Fairchild’s Packet, the C-119H, will 
make its first flight in about a month. 

The plane has been designed to fly 
slower, both at cruising and drop speeds, 
than its predecessors. A larger wing 
(40% more area) permits a stall speed 
drop of about 20 knots and provides 
better stability and control. 

Powerplants in the prototype of the 
“H” are Wright R-3350 Turbo-Cyclone 
compound engines, rated at 3,500 horse- 
power, driving Hamilton Standard 
propellers. In production models, Fair- 
child expects to use the same engine 
with horsepower increased to 3,700, 
driving Aeroproducts propellers. 

Take-off weight will be 85,450 lbs. 
against 65,300 in the “C” model, and 
landing weight is increased from 57,026 
to 77,100 Ibs. on a typical 900-mile radius 
of action mission. Cargo load on such 
a mission will be 21,800 lbs. compared 
with 6,900 Ibs. Service ceiling is lower, 
21,000 against 23,450 ft. and take-off 
distances increases from 2,400 to 2,600 


ft. 
LAS Plans Commercial 


Jet Overhaul Base 
Lockheed Aircraft Service has 


leased 15 acres and has an option for 
15 more at Ontario, Calif. for the con- 
struction of a commercial jet over- 
haul and modification base. Heading a 
supervisory staff from the LAS Boeing 
B-29 rehabilitation group at Pyote, Tex., 
is Henry H. Ogden who will head the 
group at the new facility. Production 
workers will be recruited from the labor 
pool in the area. 

Construction plans call for more 
than 72,000 square feet of floor area 
to accommodate hangar, shop, and ware- 
house facilities. Scheduled for completion 
about Sept. 15, the base will employ 
around 500 people. 


Spanish, Chilean Airlines 
Buying U.S. Transports 


Two other foreign airlines are buy- 
ing U. S.-built transport aircraft, accord- 
ing to recent reports. 

Iberia, the Spanish airline, has 
ordered three Lockheed Super-Connies 
for use on projected route expansions, 
including a Madrid-New York service. 

LAN, the Chilean national airline, 
was expected to make its decision late 
this month, following an extensive 
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evaluation study, as to whether it would 
order three Douglas DC-7’s or three 
Lockheed L-1049C Super-Constellations. 
Chilean government has set aside $6,- 
000,000 to buy the airplanes and spares 
for LAN, which would use them to re- 
place Martin 2-0-2’s on its Santiago- 
Buenos Aires route and possibly on pro- 
posed new services elsewhere. 


Atlantic Tourist Seats to 
Number 8,000 Weekly 


During the peak summer season, 
accommodations for 8,000 trans-Atlantic 
tourist passengers per week will be 
offered by 11 international airlines 
which start the service in May. 

Initially, 39 tourist flights will be 
offered each week, with progressive in- 
creases during the summer raising the 
weekly total to 71 by Aug. 1. 


LAA’'S New S-55 
Damaged in Accident 


Los Angeles Airways’ newly ac- 
quired Sikorsky S-55 has been exten- 
sively damaged and will probably re- 
quire a factory rebuild to put it back 
in operation. 

Cause of the accident has been es- 
tablished as structural failure in the 
tail rotor permitting a spline gear to 
slip back on the tail rotor drive shaft 
causing a loss of rotor power. The acci- 
dent occurred shortly after take-off from 
Los Angeles International Airport. 
Sikorsky has developed a fix in the 
tail rotor gear box to prevent recurrence 
of the failure. 

Citing the S-55 accident as the 
“culmination of an unfortunate chain of 
events” straining its economic existence, 
LAA applied to CAB for higher mail 
rates. Current rate is $1.30 per plane 
mile for monthly mileage up to 30,000 
miles and a rate of 60c for mileage in 


excess of 30,000. 
Newark Airport Opened 
for Limited AF Use 


After being closed to all traffic 
since Feb. 11, Newark Airport was 
officially opened to limited Air Force 
and New Jersey Air National Guard 
trafic Apr. 14. 

Negotiations between the AF and 
the Port of New York Authority on 
additional hangar facilities were still 
going on at presstime, and initial AF 
Newark operations were awaiting the 
outcome. A few Air Force planes had 
landed at Newark, but operations with 
“national defense” implications were 


still pending. 


Floods Close Airports; 
NWA Moves Base 


In the wakes of the rampaging Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri flood waters, at 
least three major airports were tem- 
porarily swamped out of operation. 

At Holman Field, St. Paul, Minn., 
water held back by dikes forced itself 
up under Northwest Airlines’ overhaul 
base, cracking hangar floors and seep- 
ing into buildings. Northwest reduced 
scheduled operations 15% because of 
the critical overhaul problem caused 
by the flood as employes began moving 
equipment to Wold-Chamberlain Field. 

As the Missouri flood moved south 
toward Kansas City, Omaha Municipal 
was hit. United Air Lines transferred 
its operations to Lincoln, 64 miles to 
the southwest, moving passengers to 
Omaha by limousine and bus. Rosen- 
crans Field, St. Joseph, Mo., was also 
reported non-operational. 

At Kansas City, Trans World Air- 
lines was prepared to shift from Mu- 
nicipal Airport to Grandview Airport if 
necessary. Sioux City Airport has been 
reported partially closed, with only the 
N/S runway operational. 


Delta Orders DC-7’'s 


Delta Air Lines is buying four 
Douglas DC-7’s, costing $7,000,000, in- 
cluding spares, for delivery in early 1954. 
The planes will be powered by Wright 
Turbo-Compound R-3350’s and fitted 
for 69 passengers. 


YB-52 Flight Tested 


The eight-jet Bocing YB-52, Air 
Force heavy bomber, is to undergo ad- 
ditional flight testing at Larson AFB, 
near Moses Lake, Wash., after making 
its first flight recently. 


C-131's for AF 


Contract has been awarded by the 
Air Force to Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. for a production quantity of 
the C-131, a new medium transport for 
air evacuation work. The plane is a new 
version of the basic Convair-Liner de- 
sign, already in AF service as the T-29 
navigation trainer. 


YH-21's First Flight 


Piasecki’s YH-21 twin-rotor helicop- 
ter, designed for Arctic rescue service 
with the Air Force, has successfully 
completed its first flight. The YH-21, 
which will be a production airplane, 
carries 14 troops or 12 litters with a 
medical attendant. 
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Have just been down to Venezuela 
and can promise you a very, very inter- 
esting story or two, but this issue I 
want to get caught up on my travel 
hobbies if you'll bear with me. 


* + ©& 


Poor Barber. 1 seems that 
I’m known in Venezuela as the guy who 
gets barbers fired. Back in August, 1949, 
I was on \Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
deluxe Constellation flight around South 
America and we stopped at Caracas, 
capital of oil-rich Venezuela. I was 
overdue for a haircut so I went to the 
barber shop at the beautiful Avila 
Hotel and ordered a short one. I sure 
got it short, too. The barber used a 
straight-edge razor instead of scissors. 
Not only was it a hazardous project but 
absolutely the worst haircut I’d ever 
had. I said so in print. 

When I arrived at the Maiquetia 
Airport in Venezuela in March of this 
year, I found out what had happened. 
when the “En Route” page reached 
Carter Gardner, manager of the Avila, 
Gardner fired the barber pronto. At 
first I felt sad about being responsible 
for a barber losing his job, but then 
I discovered the firing was a popular 
move in the American colony in Cara- 
cas. Nobody liked the haircuts, but it 
took this “En Route” page to get the 
guy bounced. So there’s a new barber 
at the Avila and he uses scissors. 


* + 


Unlikely Places... two issues 
ago I wrote about the difficulties of 
furthering my hobby of visiting every 
airport served by a scheduled airline 
in the U. S. and I mentioned that I 
had been unable to get to “such un- 
likely places as Douglas, Ariz. and 
Minot, N.D.” 

Well, I sure stirred up something 
there. Sure enough, that issue got dis- 
tributed at the American Association 
of Airport Executives convention at Fort 
Worth, and who should show up at the 
meeting but Charlie Jones, who man- 
ages the Bisbee-Douglas Airport. R. W. 
F. (“Bob”) Schmidt, who manages Tucson 
Airport, and who never misses a trick 
or a gadget, prefaced his convention 
speech with a plea for all AAAE mem- 
bers to call Jones by the unlikely name 
of “Unlikely Jones,” and said Jones 
was going to sue me for libel. 

It turns out that Jones is a prince 
of a guy as his photo on this page will 
indicate. I told him to be sure and 
make it a $5 million suit because $1 mil- 
lion doesn’t go far these days. I'll think 
twice before I call any city an unlikely 
place again. 

And as for Minot, N. D., I really 
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heard from Bill Stern, who is president 
of The Dakota National Bank of Fargo 
and a director of Northwest Airlines. 
Just why Bill Stern is plugging so hard 
for Minot I wouldn’t know, but Bill 
insists that Minot is not an unlikely 
place and is the third largest city in 
North Dakota and has an excellent 
airport and is in the rich Williston Oil 
Basin. Okay, I'll go along that Minot 


Bell Aircraft Corp. Photo 


eo 


CHARLIE (“UNLIKELY”) JONES 
Cleft), manager of Bisbee-Douglas 
Intl. Airport, Arizona, and R. W. F. 
(“Bob”) Schmidt, manager of the 
Tucson (Ariz.) Airport Authority, at 
the AAAE convention at Fort Worth. 


isn’t unlikely, but I’d like a tip on how 
to get there easily. Wonder if it’s dug 
out of that snowbank yet? 


+ + 


Amarillo-Tulsa. that toca! 
service route of Central Airlines be- 
tween Amarillo and Tulsa via Borger, 
Pampa, Woodward, Enid, Ponca City 
and Bartlesville is certainly jinxed as 
far as I’m concerned. Many times I’ve 
tried to work it into a cross-country 
schedule. In February I was actually 
ticketed but my bag got lost in El Paso 
and I had to cancel out. Now I’ve made 
another attempt, on April 3, and failed. 
This time Braniff Airways was six and 
a half hours late on a flight from Fort 
Worth to Amarillo where I was going 
to stay overnight, so I had to cancel 
out again. Looks to me as though I’m 
going to have to take a month off in 
order to make that hedge-hopping trip 
across the plains. 








Amon Carter. rve finally 
made the grade in Texas. Down in 
Fort Worth that legendary character, 
publisher of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram and long-time director of Ameri- 
can Airlines, presented to me one of his 
famous Shady Oak Farm 10-gallon hats, 
as handsome a sombrero as ever graced 
a balding head in a Texas wind. I 
also rated a bottle of 25-year-old Scotch 
from his private stock. I’ve really moved 
up the social ladder now. Nowhere else 
to go unless I become a wax figure in 
Madame Tussaud’s museum in London. 


* + ¢ 


Lolita. tve had a lot of com- 
ments from you readers about Lolita, 
the statue of a Dalmatian peasant girl 
that I bought last fall in Split, Yugo- 
slavia, and which broke into several 
dozen pieces in transit to Washington. 
As I told you the statue was made of 
clay, insufficiently fired, and I turned 
out to be a helluva poor judge of what 
should go into statues. 

But I have news for you. My long- 
suffering, patient, and tolerant wife, 
who thought I was completely nuts 
to pay money for that hunk of clay, 
set out secretly to see if she could put 
Lolita back together again. She got 
some glue and putty and advice from 
a ceramic shop and wonder of wonders, 
Lolita is back in fairly good shape. 
Pretty patched up, of course, but the 
next step is to cover her with some 
sort of lamination to hide the patch- 
ing and putty, and Lolita will look 
okay. Fortunately, the head had re- 
mained intact, otherwise the job would 
have been impossible. 

And know what? My wife is be- 
ginning to like Lolita. Thinks the lines 
are pretty good and graceful, after all. 
Isn’t just everybody who can bring a 
young gal into his home and get her 
accepted, although I must say the 
original introduction was pretty cool. 
Some readers wondered how I could 
print her photo on this page when she 
was so broken up; I forgot to mention 
that Lolita was considered a fine work 
of art in Yugoslavia and had been well 
photographed. The artist had given me 
the photo. 


+*+ + 


Male vs. Female. 1 always 
try to bring you lovely readers those 
intimate cozy glimpses of life which 
other magazines don’t dare to put in- 
to print. Here’s a dilly from Louis In- 
wood, the scholastic director of civil 
aviation for Kansas City who is forever 
trying to boost non-airline revenues at 
his muncipa! airport. 

Seems that in both the men’s room 
and women’s room of the airport there 
are four five-cent pay toilets and one 
ten-center. For the extra nickel you 
get an ultra-violet ray—sanitation de 
luxe. What’s got Louis stopped, how- 
ever, is that the 10-center in the men’s 
room brings in double the revenue 
from a five-center, while in the women’s 
room the 10-center takes in only half 
the revenue of a five-center. I present 
this baffling problem to you—not the 
solution—in the furtherance of world- 
wide sociological investigations and 
urge you to give weighty consideration 
to it. But write your comments to In- 
wood direct, I’m just sitting this one 
out. 
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Precedent — the reservoir of experience. It enabled 

such great jurists as John Marshall, Oliver Wendell Holmes and 

Charles Evans Hughes to reach many of their most important decisions. 
Today, this same principle is equally reliable in business. Applied to your 
problem of deciding the best source for your aircraft instruments and 
accessories, precedent will inevitably lead you to Eclipse-Pioneer: Practically 
every American plane that flies carries Eclipse-Pioneer equipment; 

Aircraft and engine manufacturers as well as airlines have learned to rely on 
Eclipse-Pioneer quality; From aviation’s earliest days, Eclipse-Pioneer 

has demonstrated its ability to design and manufacture for both 
experimental and operational requirements. It is a record unmatched in 

its field...ample precedent for your decision to call on Eclipse-Pioneer. 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER ~:~ @-aiza 


War balel mae) i2¢) 2 ble), 
TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 































First Machine Gun Fired From a Plane 





Back on June 7, 1912, Colonel Isaac M. 
Lewis, the inventor of the Lewis machine 
gun, took one of his first sample guns to 
College Park, Maryland, and asked that 
it be tried from an airplane. The com- 
manding officer of the U. S. Army flying 
school there, Captain C. de F. Chandler, 
agreed to undertake the firing experi- 
ment himself and went aloft with his 
pilot, Lt. Roy T. Kirtland, in a Wright 
Type B plane. 
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e During the unfolding of the great age of aviation, 
Phillips Petroleum Company has been ever-mindful of the 
demands for improved, more powerful aviation fuels .. . 
for any engine is only as good as the fuel that powers it. 


Today Phillips is one of the nation’s largest suppliers of 
gasoline for military, commercial and private planes and 
has contributed much toward the development and pro- 
duction of higher octane gasolines, jet fuels and lubricating 
oils to meet the latest demands. With every new aeronau- 
tical advance Phillips has kept pace with new and im- 
proved fuels. 





Depend on Phillips for top-performing aviation fuels MODERN VERSION! 4A far cry from Captai! 
and lubricants. Chandler’s first machine gun experiment from th 
air, is this scene at a Far East air base. The U. S. Ai 

AVIATION DIVISION Force ground crewman wears a scarf of ‘“‘ammo”’ fo 


the powerful .50 caliber machine guns, as he loads up 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY B-26 iight bomber for a mission against the Nort 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA Korean Communists. 
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